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A  DISPASSIONATE  inquirer  who 
should  attempt  to  estimate  individual 
virtues  and  vices  from  the  general  char¬ 
acter  of  nations  or  of  men,  might  easily 
be  persuaded  that  jealousy  was  not  a 
defect,  but  a  merit,  in  human  nature. 
There  is  the  highest  authority  for  at¬ 
tributing  this  quality  even  to  beings  ab¬ 
solutely  perfect  in  other  respects. 
“  The  Lord  thy  God  is  a  jealous  God, 
visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children,  even  to  the  third  and  four 
generation,”  is  a  text  we  all  hear  every 
*  week  ;  and  Herodotus,  a  perfectly  inde¬ 
pendent  authority,  living  in  another 
era  and  amid  widely  diCPeretit  circum¬ 
stances  from  the  author  just  cited, 
says,  with  strange  coincidence  of 
■  thought,  “  The  Deity  is  jealous,  and 
will  allow  none  but  himself  to  have  high 
thoughts.”  If  in  old  days,  therefore, 
jealousy  was  thought  not  unworthy  of 
the  Deity,  in  the  present  we  find  the 
most  august  human  beings — emperors 
and  presidents — making  themselves 
the  mouthpiece  of  a  similar  feeling  in 
the  nations  which  they  represent,  and 
earning  widespread  popularity  for  ut¬ 
tering  its  voice  for  their  people.  We 
speak,  too,  with  respect  of  any  man 
who  is  jealous  of  his  honor,  or  a  jealous 
guardian  of  the  purity  of  his  house. 

In  the  schools  of  the  Greek  sophists, 
who  sought  everywhere  for  paradoxes 
to  defend,  we  can  well  imagine  that 
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the  defence  of  jealousy  may  have  been 
a  favorite  subject.  If  this  temper  may 
belong  to  perfect  beings,  or  may  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  defence  of  noble  objects,  why 
should  we  hesitate  to  call  it  a  virtue  ? 
And  yet  the  connotation  of  the  word  is 
plainly  against  any  such  inference.  To 
act  from  jealousy,  to  show  a  jealous 
temperament,  is  held  to  be  equivalent 
to  acting  from  a  mean  and  personal 
■  motive,  which  warps  the  mental  vision, 
and  so  leads  to  injustice  and  to  crime. 
And  if  the  fiavor  of  the  French  yafoMsie 
is  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  disagreeable, 
the  German  equivalent,  Eifersucht,  is 
even  more  unequivocally  a  term  of  cen¬ 
sure,  implying  moral  defect.  For  in 
this  language  the  harmless  senses  of 
our  word  jealous  are  represented  by  the 
word  eifrig. 

These  considerations  concerning  the 
ambiguities  in  the  use  of  a  very  or¬ 
dinary  term  are  necessary  before  wo 
enter  upon  the  main  subject  of  this 
article,  for  they  will  help  to  explain 
how  many  respectable  persons  vindi¬ 
cate  the  vice  of  jealousy  in  themselves 
by  confusing  the  various  senses  of  the 
word.  Very  likely  the  German  Em¬ 
peror  justifies  to  himself  his  recent  ac¬ 
tion  as  prompted  by  jealousy  for  the 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  this  he  and  his  people  doubt¬ 
less  regard  as  nothing  but  the  highest 
patriotism.  But  it  is  a  commonplace 
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in  our  ethics  that  the  means  to  com- 

ni  even  the  highest  end  may  be  so 
as  to  vitiate  the  whole  action. 
Thus,  our  old  friend  Bishop  Butler,  ^ 
drawing  the  distinction  between  two 
causes  of  jealousy,  emulation  and  envy, 
dednes  the  former — a  lawful  emotion 
— as  the  desire  of  superiority  over,  or  of 
equality  with,  others  with  whom  we 
compare-  ourselves  ;  while  the  vice  of 
envy  consists  in  a  desire  of  this  superi¬ 
ority  by  the  particular  means  of  others 
being  brought  down  below  ourselves. 
This  distinction  will  afford  us  the  test 
we  require  for  separating  pardonable 
and  vicious  jealousy.  The  one  is  the 
concomitant  of  emulation,  the  other  of 
envy. 

In  the  fairest  competition  for  a  prize 
there  cannot  but  be  some  feeling  of 
jealousy  among  the  striving  competi¬ 
tors  (it  is  even  noticeable  in  the  lower 
animals) ;  but  this  feeling  gives  way 
quickly  to  an  honest  admiration  of  the 
victor,  and  a  confession  that  he  has 
won  by  fair  means.  It  is  also  a  matter 
of  common  remark  that  men  show  less 
feeling  of  anger  in  defeat,  and  jealousy 
of  the  victor,  in  their  sports  and 
games,  than  women  do  in  any  similar 
competition.  Probably  the  habit  of 
playing  games  which  necessarily  imply 
a  defeated  as  well  as  a  victorious  side, 
and  the  necessity  of  keeping  their  tem¬ 
pers  under  these  circumstances  daily, 
has  made  young  men  more  reasonable 
and  generous  than  young  women,  who 
receive  little  such  training. 

It  is  interesting  that  when  we  look 
into  the  world  we  are  struck  with  a 
very  similar  contrast  among  nations. 
Some  are  quite  female  in  their  envy 
and  their  spite,  while  others  show,  out¬ 
wardly  at  least,  that  calmness,  both  in 
success  and  in  defeat,  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  manly.  These  differences  seem 
to  depend  partly  upon  race,  partly  upon 
the  grades  occupied  by  nations  in  mod¬ 
ern  European  history.  They  depend 
also  upon  the  form  of  government 
adopted  by  each.  Democracies  are  no¬ 
toriously  jealous,  while  oligarchies  are 
not  so.  These  causes  are,  moreover, 
variously  compounded,  and  make  the 
setting  out  of  a  comparative  table  of 
national  jealousy  no  easy  task.  But 
any  fair  inquirer  will  feel  little  doubt 
in  asserting  that  the  English  nation  is 


the  least  likely  to  show  this  feeling, 
especially  in  its  worst  form — envy — be¬ 
cause  of  the  innate  conviction  of  al¬ 
most  every  Englishman  that  he  is,  and 
must  be,  superior  to  any  foreigner. 
As  long  as  this  conviction  holds  his 
mind  he  can  afford  to  look  calmly  upon 
the  successes  of  others  ;  they  are  only 
approximating  longo  intervallo  to  his 
position,  and  he  can  even  afford  to  en¬ 
courage  them  in  this  attempt.  The 
English  nation  has  also  this  further 
advantage,  that  it  is  still  ruled  by  Min¬ 
isters  who  are  great  aristocrats,  whose 
wealth  and  dignity  do  not  depend  upon 
their  political  career,  whose  training, 
from  their  public  school  upward,  has 
been  to  suppress  ignoble  feelings  as  ill- 
bred  and  unworthy  of  a  gentleman. 
To  accuse  Lord  Salisbury  or  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  of  acting  from  jealousy 
or  personal  pique  is  so  absurd  to  those 
who  have  even  the  vaguest  general 
knowledge  of  their  lives,  that  we  only 
smile  with  contempt  at  the  mendacious 
effrontery  of  foreign  newspapers  which 
assert  that  the  policy  of  England  is 
warped  by  such  motives  in  these  rulers. 
The  stolid  longsuffering  with  which 
English  statesmen  have  submitted  for 
years  to  torrents  of  abuse  from  the 
rebel  Irish  press  seems  to  show  that 
they  are  not  even  jealous  of  their  hon¬ 
or,  or  quick  to  take  offence  at  open  at¬ 
tacks  upon  the  purity  of  their  conduct. 
All  these  considerations  conspire  in 
establishing  the  assertion  that  Eng¬ 
land,  as  a  nation,  shows  the  minimum 
of  jealousy  among  the  great  nations  of 
the  world. 

This  condition  is  reflected  in  the 
English  press.  For  although,  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  the  press  in  every 
country  can  by  no  moans  be  called  a 
mere  mirror  of  public  opinion,  yet  I 
venture  to  assert  that  there  are  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  spite  of  much  foul  stuff  let 
loose  weekly  from  our  press,  at  least  a 
dozen  journals  which  in  calmness  and 
fairness  stand  far  above  any  such  num¬ 
ber  in  any  neighbdting  country,  indeed 
far  above  any  journal  whatever  in  some 
nations.  .A  man  accustomed  to  read 
the  great  English  papers  is  disgusted 
at  the  vulgar  license  of  the  American 
press,  amused  at  the  solemn  obsequious¬ 
ness  of  the  German.  But  then  the 
German  press  is  not  free,  but  at  the 
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beck  of  the  Government,  while  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  express  and  to  lead  public 
opinion. 

To  resume  our  subject :  the  vice  of 
jealousy  is  less  intense  and  less  com¬ 
mon  in  England  than  elsewhere  owing 
to  the  temper  of  the  people,  their  aris¬ 
tocratic  rulers,  and  tne  fact  that  this 
nation  believes  itself  (truly  or  falsely) 
to  be  far  the  first  and  the  greatest  m 
the  world. 

Unfortunately,  these  are  some  of  the 
very  causes  that  produce  the  vice  of 
jealousy  of  the  worst  form  in  allT  the 
neighboring  nations.  We  cannot  call 
the  silly  outbreaks  of  the  Irish  press, 
when  it  detracts  from  British  victories 
and  applauds  British  defeats,  as  jeal¬ 
ousy,  or  even  envy.  It  is  only  the 
conspiracy  of  a  small  party  of  politi¬ 
cians  and  their  following  to  fan  the 
natural  antipathy  of  the  Irish  for  the 
English  into  active  hatred,  for  personal 
rather  than  for  political  ends.  But 
the  Englishman,  though  not  jealous  or 
envious,  is  overbearing  and  unsympa¬ 
thetic,  and  as  such  he  can  only  with 
difficulty  make  his  way  into  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  a  nationality  such  as  the  Irish. 
Moreover  when  we  look  at  the  great 
neighboring  nations,  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  as  well  as  the  remoter  Italy  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  nothing 
is  more  obtrusive  than  the  constant 
outbreak  in  their  leading  papers  of 
open,  undisguised  jealousy  of  England 
— outbreaks  so  constant  and  so  violent 
that  they  will  probably,  in  the  long 
run,  goad  some  one  of  these  nations 
into  the  odious  crime  of  proclaiming  a 
needless  war. 

What  has  become  of  the  so-called 
Christianizing  of  the  world  ?  What 
has  become  of  the  dreams  that,  as  re¬ 
ligion  was  more  widely  taught  and  en¬ 
lightenment  spread  abroad,  wars  would 
become  impossible,  and  be  regarded  as 
a  piece  of  barbarism,  superseded  by 
higher  methods  of  arranging  disputes? 
Have  we  abandoned  the  “  peace  on 
earth,  goodwill  to  men,”  which  was 
heralded  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  are 
we  now  to  have  no  bridle  of  our  mutual 
hatreds  but  the  fear  of  losing  our 
money  ?  For  the  only  effectual  check 
which  we  see  acting  upon  this  hateful 
jealousy  now  is  the  prospect  that  trade 
will  suffer,  that  the  ports  of  the  attack¬ 


ing  country  will  be  closed,  and  that  it 
must  gratify  its  spite  at  the  expense  of 
its  material  prosperity.* 

We  have  lately  seen  two  instances  of 
this  feeling,  not  generated  by  the  press, 
but  originated  suddenly,  and  as  it  were 
wantonly,  by  the  two  leading  men  in 
two  great  nations.  They  were  advo- ' 
eating  no  general  principles,  establish¬ 
ing  no  general  policy.  Had  any  other 
nation  than  England  been  in  the  way, 
it  is  perfectly  certain  that  neither  per¬ 
sonage  would  have  said  one  word  in 
public  on  either  question.  These  in¬ 
solences,  though  disguised  under  the 
flimsy  pretence  of  some  principle,  seem 
to  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  delib¬ 
erate  insults  to  England  ;  at  all  events 
they  were  understood  by  all  nations  as 
such,  and  as  nothing  else.  Not  less 
strange  is  the  fact  that  both  men  have 
made  themselves  popular  with  a  great 
section,  probably  with  the  majority,  of 
their  respective  nations.  So  far  the 
head  of  the  French  llepublic  has  not 
assumed  this  tone.  There  the  hatred 
of  Germany  in  that  country  counter¬ 
balances  its  jealousy  of  England  ;  but 
next  week,  if  it  should  appear  that 
England  has  gained  any  distinct  and 
unexpected  advantage  in  any  inter¬ 
colonial  question,  it  may  he  expected 
that  the  French  will  follow  suit.  For 
a  long  time  past,  indeed,  the  French 
ress  has  been  making  every  effort  to 
lacken  the  character  of  England  in 
the  eyes  of  the  French  people.  To  the 
occupiers  of  Tunis  and  Algiers,  the 
occupiers  of  Egypt^  in  spite  of  their 
foolish  concessions  to  French  interfer¬ 
ence,  are  villains  and  miscreants,  and 
any  reverse  happening  to  the  British 
arms  in  that  part  of  Africa  would  be 
received  with  unbounded  satisfaction 
by  the  French  press. 

There  is,  indeed,  reason  to  believe 


*  Here  is  an  average  specimen  from  the 
French  press  ;  1  quote  it  from  a  London  paper 
of  the  6th  of  February: — “  The  Gaulois  pub¬ 
lishes  a  weighty  [?]  article  on  Anglo-French 
Relations,”  from  wnioh  the  following  titbit 
of  modern  political  morality  is  cited  ;  “As 
for  us,  we  have  no  call  to  interfere  in  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  is  foreign  to  us,  and  toe  can  only 
rgoice  <U  the  illfeeling  which  it  fosters  between 
Germany  and  England — an  ill-feeling  which 
can  only  serve  our  most  cherished  interests  in 
every  way.”  The  scoundrel  that  writes  this 
stufF  signs  himself  “  A  Diplomat  /” 
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that  this  press,  as  well  as  those  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  America,  exaggerate  the  na¬ 
tional  antipathies  regarding  England.* 
Unfortunately,  the  prosperity  of  the 
press  is  not  coincident  with  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  pe^le  whom  it  professes 
to  represent.  Editors,  especially  of 
the  lower  class,  fish  with  more  ease  and 
success  in  troubled  waters  ;  and  if  the 
newsboy,  who  is  depending  for  his  sup¬ 
per  on  the  number  of  pence  he  can  net, 
is  delighted  at  the  occurrence  of  some 
ghastly  crime  which  doubles  his  profits, 
so  you  must  climb  up  the  ladder  of  the 
profession  very  high  to  find  a  pressman 
who  does  not  sometimes  think  it  his 
interest  to  promote  public  disputes,  and 
who  does  not  seek  to  make  his  paper 
popular  by  pandering  to  the  meanness, 
the  jealousy,  the  envy  which  lurks  in 
the  hearts  of  his  subscribers. 

There  was  a  special  word  {imxai- 
peKaKta)  coined  by  the  Greeks,  who 
were  of  old,  as  they  now  are,  the  most 
jealous  people  in  Europe,  to  express  the 
satisfaction  felt  at  the  misfortunes  of 
others.  In  our  modern  languages  the 
Germans  have  the  credit  of  being  the 
only  people  who  required  an  exact 
equivalent,  and  they  have  secured  it  in 
the  word  Schadenfreude.  This  is  the 
feeling  which  is  so  commonly  seen  in 
the  modern  press  ;  nor  will  I  say  that 
the  English  press,  though  far  less  cul¬ 
pable  than  the  rest,  is  at  all  free  from 
it.  In  the  Irish  “  National”  press  it 
assumes  ridiculous  proportions.  It  is 
the  great  crime  of  the  modern  free 
press,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America, 
that  it  generally  exacerbates  this  un¬ 
friendly  feeling,  and  thus  abuses  the 
great  power  it  has  of  leading  the 
thoughtless  public.  The  press  in 
France  and  in  America,  regarded  gen¬ 
erally,  has  been  recently  the  promoter 
of  war,  not  of  peace ;  and  the  other 
national  presses  are  restrained, -not  by 
moral  feelings,  but  either  by  their  want 
of  freedom,  or  by  the  momentary  pre¬ 
dominance  of  some  material  interest. 
The  evils  of  a  censorship  of  the  press 
are  manifest ;  it  is  not  yet  adequately 
felt  how  disastrous  maybe  the  mischief 
done  by  a  licentious  free  press. 

A  great  part,  therefore,  of  the  hate¬ 
ful  unfriendliness  of  the  Schadenfreude 
so  commonly  expressed  by  the  foreign 
papers  against  England  may  be  set 


down  to  want  of  high  principle  in 
these  organs,  or  perhaps  more  to  the 
desire  of  keeping  up  evil  feelings  whieh 
they  have  themselves  suggested  to  the 
hearts  of  their  readers.*  It  need  hard¬ 
ly.  however,  be  added  that  all  this  poi¬ 
son  would  have  had  no  effect,  and 
would  never  have  been  administered, 
were  not  the  press  certain  that  it  would 
find  some  large  response  in  the  feelings 
of  the  public.  Making  every  allowance 
for  exaggeration,  for  dishonesty  in  the 
press,  for  the  bad' quality  of  those 
whose  feelings  are  thus  represented, 
there  is,  and  must  be,  a  widespread 
feeling  of  jealousy  against  England 
throughout  the  world.  This  feeling 
is,  of  course,  not  confined  to  England 
as  its  object — there  are  other  interna¬ 
tional  jealousies  frequently  manifested. 
But  we  were  recently  startled  by  the 
statement  that  England  stood  alone  in 
the  world,  that  she  had  not  a  single 
national  friend  ;  and  any  other  people 
than  the  English  would  probably  have 
been  panic-struck  at  the  possibility  of 
a  general  combination  to  pull  their 
country  down  from  the  pinnacle  upon 
which  she  now  stands.  Seeing  that 
the  British  nation  is  conscious  of  no 
crimes  that  deserve  such  an  outburst 
of  feeling  ;  seeing  that  the  public  con¬ 
duct  of  the  nation  is  not  marked  by 
violence  or  injustice  above  that  of 
other  nations  ;  seeing  that  there  are 
even  foreign  attestations  to  the  honesty 
and  probity  of  English  dealings 
throughout  the  world,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  hostility?  Surely  it 
is  well  worth  our  while  to  consider  the 
causes  of  it,  real  or  alleged,  and  wheth¬ 
er  it  be  not  possible  to  remove  them  if 
they  originate  from  us,  or  to  explain 
them  away  if  they  be  unjustly  conceived 
against  us  by  others.  Is  it  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  set  ourselves  right  with  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  and,  if  we  are  conscious,  nation¬ 
ally,  of  our  innocence  in  this  matter, 
to  persuade  others  that  they  judge  us 
under  the  ban  of  a  mischievous  prej¬ 
udice  ? 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  likely 
that  some  part  of  foreign  ill-feeling 

*  It  was  pointed  ont  in  a  letter  in  the  Globe 
of  the  17th  of  February,  that  Anglophobia  is 
systematically  taught  in  American  schools,  as 
it  is  (secretly)  in  many  Irish  schools.  This 
is  a  very  serious  additional  cause. 
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against  us  arises  from  the  bad  manners 
and  un^mpathetic  character  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  This  defect  is  very  apparent  to 
an  Irish  spectator,  though  he  be  a  l^al 
member  of  the  British  Empire.  For 
the  English,  especially  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  have  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  created  the  greatest  obstacle  to  a 
good  understanding,  even  between  the 
two  islands  which  form  the  core  of  the 
Empire.  The  best  intentions  are  quite 
useless  if  expressed  with  want  of  tact 
and  absence  of  sympathy.  Stolid  recti¬ 
tude  in  the  man  who  says  offensive 
things,  and  cannot  see  that  they  are 
offensive,  is  of  no  help  to  him  in  mak¬ 
ing  friends  among  sensitive  people. 
He  only  becomes  an  object  of  contempt 
for  his  stupidity.  Let  me  quote  an  ex¬ 
ample.  Visiting  one  day  in  London  a 
building  in  course  of  erection,  and 
standing  near  an  overseer  who  was  su¬ 
perintending  the  workmen,  I  asked 
him  whether  he  had  any  Irish  among 
them.  “  Oh,  yes,  sir,  ”  was  the  reply. 
“  There  is  one  who  has  been  with  me 
for  sixteen  years  ;  he  is  the  best  man 
I  have.  There  is  another  I  have  had 


of  youth,  exaggerate  the  differences 
and  flout  the  diortcomings  (as  they 
deem  them)  of  good  American  society. 

But  all  this  only  makes  the  English¬ 
man  disliked  ;  it  only  makes  him  un¬ 
popular  ;  it  ought  even  to  protect  him 
from  foreign  jealousy,  for  who  can 
emulate  or  feel  envy  at  the  bad  man¬ 
ners  which  are  only  noted  and  exposed 
as  grave  defects  ?  Yet  dislike  is  a 
well-prepared  ground  wherein  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  bitter  growths — envy,  ha¬ 
tred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness. 
The  real  motive  for  these  other  feelings 
lies  in  a  quite  other  fact.  This  dis¬ 
agreeable,  unsympathetic,  often  con¬ 
temptuous  type  is  successful  beyond  all 
others  in  extending  its  influence  over 
the  world.  Partly  from  the  natural 
energy  of  the  race,  partly  from  its  hon¬ 
esty  and  truthfulness  in  keeping  con¬ 
tracts,  partly  from  the  accident  of  geo¬ 
graphical  position  which  forced  Eng¬ 
land  to  become  a  sea-power,  partly 
from  the  practical  wisdom  of  her  great 
thinkers  and  statesmen,  England  has 
gained,  as  a  colonizing  and  mercantile 
empire,  a  position  \^ich  her  rivals, 


for  eight ;  he  promises  to  be  just  as 
good.  We  despise  no  man,  sir." 
Could  any  combination  of  public  and 
private  virtues  ever  make  such  a  per¬ 
son  tolerable  to  the  Irish,  except  as  a< 
butt  for  their  ridicule  ?  “We  are  dis¬ 
liked,”  said  a  Prussian  officer  to  me, 
“  throughout  Europe  because  our  man¬ 
ners  are  nearly  as  bad  as  those  of  you 
English.”  All  over  the  world,  wher¬ 
ever  the  English  come  into  contact 
with  sensitive  nations  they  give  offence 
and  make  things  unpleasant,  often  from 
a  conscious  sense  of  superiority,  which 
they  care  not  to  disguise,  often  uncon¬ 
sciously,  from  assuming  their  superi¬ 
ority  as  beyond  question.  This  is,  per¬ 
haps,  particularly  the  case  with  Eng¬ 
lish  travellers  in  the  United  States, 
where  our  cousins  are  very  desirous  to 
be  thought  equal  to  us  in  social  and 
literary  matters,  as  they  certainly  are 
in  many  great  and  good  qualities.  To 
be  regarded  as  merely  provincial  in 
manners  galls  them  to  the  quick,  for 
England  is  still,  whatever  spiteful  ene¬ 
mies  may  say,  the  home  of  high  cul¬ 
ture  among  its  better  classes.  Yet 
many  Englishmen,  especially  those  who 
have  not  yet  laid  aside  the  petulance 


though  superior  in  armies,  in  home 
resources,  perhaps  even  in  tenacity  of 
purpose,  cannot  attain. 

Ii,  therefore,  they  are  all  striving  to 
attain  commercial  greatness,  there 
must  be  the  uneasiness  of  emulation  ; 
if  they  feel  that  they  are  left  behind 
in  the  race,  there  may  be  the  bitterness 
of  envy,  the  desire  to  see  the  successful 
rider  getting  a  bad  fall,  and  exultation 
if  that  desire  is  fulfilled. 

But  why  are  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  trying  to  rival  England— why 
are  they  all  entered  for  the  same  race  ? 
Unfortunately,  the  pursuit  of  wealth 
seems  to  be  the  only  general  object 
which  modern  energy  sets  before  it. 
No  nation  is  considered  sound  or  pros¬ 
perous  which  has  not  a  satisfactory 
Budget,  and  every  nation  is  striving  to 
attain  what  England  has  attained  %  a 
century  of  fortunate  circumstances — 
immense  national  wealth. 

This  is  the  great  and  unavoidable 
cause  of  our  unpopularity  in  the  world. 
Tins  is  the  main  reason  why  the  French 
and  the  Germans  would  pull  us  down. 
We  are  far  richer  than  they  are,  and 
so  far  as  we  are  richer  we  are  also  more 
powerful.  No  efforts  which  they  can 
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make  can  alter  this  fact,  and  hence  the 
stupid  and  angry  jealousy  which  pos¬ 
sesses  them,  which  takes  the  form  of 
envy — the  desire  that  we  shall  be 
brought  down  below  the  level  which 
they  have  reached.  Moreover,  as  we 
are  richer,  so  we  are  also  the  money¬ 
lenders  of  the  world,  and  it  is  not  in 
human  nature  that  the  lender  should 
be  loved  by  the  borrower.  The  bor¬ 
rower,  according  to  the  Scripture,  is 
the  servant  of  the  lender,  and  if  he 
once  feels  that  he  is  in  this  relation, 
no  amenities  on  the  part  of  the  lender 
will  soothe  his  wounded  pride. 

This  has  been  shown  very  remark¬ 
ably  in  the  recent  outburst  of  hostile 
feeling  shown  by  the  United  States 
toward  England.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  I  travelled  in  the  West,  I  could 
not  find  any  such  feeling  predominant. 
On  the  contrary,  the  sense  of  kinship, 
the  memory  that  old  homes  and  the 
tombs  of  ancestors  lay  in  British  soil, 
preserved  in  the  Yankees  a  great  deal 
of  kindly  feeling  toward  the  mother 
country.  Nor  has  this  feeling  died  out 
in’ the  civilized  classes  of  the  United 
States.  But,  unfortunately,  the  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  States  has  of  late 
not  been  satisfactory  :  speculators  have 
sought  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
Western  States  by  borrowing  capital 
from  England,  and  at  present  these 
people  are  indebted  many  millions  to 
English  lenders  which  they  cannot 
pay.  Hence  the  growth  of  a  new  and 
dangerous  feeling  toward  England, 
shown  in  the  discussion  raised  by  the 
President’s  policy.  His  conduct  has 
cost  bis  nation  many  millions  of  money  ; 
confidence  in  American  securities  will 
not  revive  for  a  long  time  ;  so  that  the 
jealousy  of  Englantfs  wealth,  foolishly 
expressed,  has  only  caused  a  larger 
difference  between  her  and  her  West¬ 
ern  neighbor  as  regards  solvency.  But 
the  silly  American  public  of  the  West 
seem  not  to  have  considered  this,  and 
perhaps,  if  they  had,  they  would  have 
said  that  it  only  affected  their  Eastern 
States.  At  all  events,  the  only  effec¬ 
tual  curb  on  this  painful  exhibition  of 
unchristian  hate — the  fact  that  it  dam¬ 
ages  the  pocket  of  the  hater — has  not 
yet  had  time  to  produce  its  effect. 
Thus,  for  no  fault  whatever  on  the 
part  of  England,  except,  indeed,  the 


culpable  dilatoriness  of  the  Foreign 
OflBce,  which  left  a  little  sore  open  that 
should  long  since  have  been  healed,  she 
has  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  a  war 
the  most  gratuitous,  and  therefore  the 
most  criminal,  that  could  be  well  con¬ 
ceived.  It  is  only  to  be  said  in  pallia¬ 
tion  of  the  Foreign  Office  neglect  that 
if  the  American  President,  whether  to 
catch  the  Irish  vote  or  to  make  a  finan¬ 
cial  hit  for  his  friends,  or  from  any 
other  similar  motive,  desired  to  insult 
England,  some  other  excuse  would  eas¬ 
ily  have  been  found. *  The  serious  mat¬ 
ter  is  not  the  misconduct  of  the  man, 
but  the  existence  of  the  gratuitous  and 
undeserved  hostile  feeling. 

What  can  we  do  to  allay  this  danger 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  r  To  submit 
to  insults,  and  allow  the  United  States 
to  dictate  to  us,  would,  of  course,  only 
suggest  to  the  vulgar  part  of  them  fur¬ 
ther  insolence.  Nor  is  it  certain  that 
the  old  adage.  Si  vispacem,  para  helium, 
though  far  sounder  and  more  honorable 
for  an  Imperial  State,  will  not  produce 
general  armaments  throughout  the 
world,  and  with  them  the  danger  of  a 
war  from  the  mere  desire  to  put  into 
practice  an  elaborate  preparation.  The 
real  organ  for  international  discussion, 
which  ought  to  be  all-powerful  in  en¬ 
lightening  the  American  public  and  in 
bringing  both  nations  back  to  the  old 
and  friendly  relations  which  have  long 
subsisted,  is  only  increasing  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  Through  the  free  press  every 
citizen  in  either  country  should  be  able 
to  read  the  documents  on  either  side, 
to  weigh  the  arguments  of  the  English 
Foreign  Office  against  the  President, 
and  to  estimate  whether  war  is  neces¬ 
sary  or  honorable  for  such  objects  as 
he  proposes.  But  the  misfortune  of 
our  day  is  that  the  public  is  made  up 
of  sections,  each  of  which  reads  only 
the  organs  that  express  its  acquired 
views.  Few  people  read  the  other  side 
of  a  dispute  when  they  have  adopted 
one.  So  far  as  an  individual  can 
judge,  the  English  press  has  done  its 
best  in  the  matter,  and  has  on  the 
whole  shown  more  temper  and  good 

*  The  affair  of  Lord  Saokville,  a  few  years 
ago,  suggests  that  every  four  years,  when  the 
Presidential  election  is  coming  on,  England 
will  be  insulted  by  the  party  that  desires  to 
catch  the  Irish  vote. 
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sense  than  could  well  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  it ;  the  American  press, 
at  all  times  violent  and  licentious,  has 
not  belied  its  usual  characteristics,  and 
has  simply  played  up  to  the  section 
upon  which  it  lives.  If  that  section 
consists  of  steady  people,  who  can  ap¬ 
preciate  the  horrors  of  a  wanton  war, 
they  have  been  told  how  wise  and  rea¬ 
sonable  they  are  ;  if  it  consists  of  the 
baser  sort,  who  think  that  the  great¬ 
ness  of  America  consists  in  the  bigness 
of  its  presumption,  they  have  been 
told  how  patriotic  they  are,  and  how 
the  humiliation  of  England  would  re¬ 
dound  to  their' glory.  Thus,  so  far  as 
the  press  is  concerned,  the  interna¬ 
tional  jealousy  of  America  toward  us 
still  exists,  and  we  can  ouly  hope  that 
with  time  more  reasonable  counsels  will 
bring  about  a  more  reasonable  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  unpleasant  features  in 
the  English,  which  are  not  mischievous, 
which  are  not  dangerous,  though  they 
may  be  very  hurting  to  our  sentimen¬ 
tal  cousins. 

The  jealousy  of  France  is  based  on 
very  different  grounds.  While  Ameri¬ 
can  politics  have  of  necessity  been  quite 
different  from  ours,  while  their  great 
effort  has  been  to  realize  a  vast  derelict 
property,  ours  has  been  to  acquire  new 
territories.  But  in  this  enterprise  the  • 
French  have  of  old  been  our  rivals,  and 
now  that  wars  between  us  have  ceased, 
and  they  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
contending  with  us  upon  equal  grounds, 
they  have  signally  failed.  They  may 
acquire  territories,  but  they  do  not 
make  them  profitable.  The  newspaper 
of  to-day  tells  me  that  the  acquisition 
of  Madagascar  has  already  tempted 
English,  American,  and  German  im¬ 
migrants  for  trading  purposes,  but  no 
French  !  Wherever  the  French  admit 
these  races  the  colony  prospers  by  for¬ 
eign  enterprise  ;  if  they  be  driven  out, 
it  relapses  into  stagnation.  It  is  usual 
to  say  that  the  French  have  no  genius 
for  colonizing.  That  is  only  a  restate¬ 
ment  of  the  facts.  Perhaps  in  oiir  day 
much  of  their  ill-success  may  merely 
arise  from  the  absence  of  over-popula¬ 
tion  at  home,  from  the  want  of  younger 
sons  in  many  families  who  must  go 
abroad  to  make  their  fortune,  from  the 
increased  comfort  of  home  life,  and  the 
preciosity  of  the  only  son,  whom  his 


parents  will  not  expose  to  such  perils. 
For  we  are  told  that  large  families  are 
no  longer  produced  in  France,  and  that 
the  population,  with  increasing  wealth, 
is  diminishing  in  numbers. 

It  is,  at  all  events,  in  the  face  of  the 
proved  ill-success  of  France,  and  the 
brilliant  successes  of  England,  in  col¬ 
onization,  that  we  find  the  worst  form 
of  jealousy  dominating  the  judgments 
of  the  average  Parisian  press.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  body  of  the  people  have  no 
sentiments  of  hatred  against  England. 
When  the  two  nations  met  as  foes,  or 
served  together  as  allies,  in  war,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  deep-set  enmity  be¬ 
tween  them.  But  the  speculators,  the 
men  who  hunt  after  wealth,  and  see 
how  even  in  French  colonies  it  passes 
into  English  hands,  are  full  of  envy. 
We  have  not  shown  any  angry  feeling 
whatever  at  the  French  occupation  of 
Madagascar.  If  wo  had  occupied  an 
island  one-twentieth  the  size,  would 
the  French  press  have  shown  the  same 
indifference?  And  now  it  is  not  at  all 
impossible  that  they  will  exclude  Eng¬ 
lish  traders  from  their  new  island  ;  it  is 
nearly  certain  that,  if  they  admit  them, 
and  find  them  successful,  they  will 
seek  either  by  breaoh  of  contract  (as 
in  Algiers  recently),  or  by  other  perse¬ 
cution,  to  prevent  the  success  of  Eng¬ 
lish  enterprise.  They  may  be  silly 
enough  to  starve  themselves  in  order 
to  keep  us  poorer.  And  yet  some 
ephemeral  Government  will  be  so  har¬ 
ried  by  the  anti-English  press  that  it 
will  approve  these  senseless  expressions 
of  spite  against  English  success. 

How  are  we  to  deal  with  this  in¬ 
stance  of  jealousy  ?  There  seems  no 
other  remedy  than  firmness  as  regards 
acts,  patience  as  regards  words,  upon 
our  side.  The  day  will  certainly  come 
when  France  will  recognize  her  failures 
in  colonies  and  relapse  into  a  European 
Power  with  high  civilization  and  with 
ample  resources  at  home.  If  her  popu¬ 
lation  goes  on  decreasing,  she  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  content  to  take  some  such 
position  as  is  held  by  the  Dutch,  who 
were  once  masters  of  the  seas,  and  able 
for  the  fleets  of  England  and  France 
combined.  Now,  content  with  the 
large  foreign  possessions  which  she  re¬ 
tains,  witn  citizens  comfortable  in 
means  and  cultivated  in  intellect.  Hoi- 
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land  presents  to  us  the  example  of  a 
nation  not  forgetful  of  her  noble  past, 
but  in  no  way  jealous  of  her  greater 
neighbors.  That  lower  stage  has  been 
surmounted.  So  it  will  for  France, 
unless  a  malignant  fate  sends  her  an¬ 
other  military  genius,  who  will  set  her 
warlike  instincts  aflame  and  rouse 
again  the  wild  dream  of  European 
primacy  in  her  people.  Otherwise,  ac¬ 
cording  as  she  finds  each  new  foreign 
acquisition  not  a  profit,  but  a  burden, 
she  will  grow  cool  in  her  ardor  for  such 
extension,  and  will  learn  to  be  more 
indifferent  to  the  acts  of  her  neighbors. 

The  jealousies  of  Germany  represent 
another  variety,  based  upon  peculiar 
grounds.  If  France  is  an  old  empire 
that  has  lost  influence  in  a  long  strug¬ 
gle  with  England  for  colonial  empire, 
and  is  now  waning  in  population,  Ger¬ 
many  is  a  new  empire,  full  of  hopes 
and  ambitions,  anxious  to  find  room 
for  a  surplus  and  an  energetic  popula¬ 
tion,  and  claiming  to  be  not  inferior  to 
England  in  its  faculties  for  a  great 
colonial  policy.  The  policy  of  the 
German  Emperor  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  rather  a  policy  of  emulation  than  of 
envy ;  he  sliould  rather  desire  to  in¬ 
crease  his  foreign  power  so  as  to  rival 
ours,  than  to  sit  down  and  desire  this 
equality  by  the  particular  means  of 
ours  hieing  brought  down  below  his 
own.  Seeing  that  the  majority  of  rich 
Germans  consists  of  men  living  and 
trading  under  the  British  flag,  it  would 
obviously  be  a  great  loss  to  Germany 
were  any  other  power  but  her  own  to 
supplant  us  in  our  Empire.  For  it  is 
not  disputable  that  England  affords  far 
the  best  terms  to  foreigners  to  live  and 
work  under  her  free  trade  and  her  lib¬ 
eral  institutions.  If  a  number  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  were  making  fortunes  in  Ber¬ 
lin  at  all  analogous  to  the  number  of 
Germans  doing  so  in  London,  most  of 
us  would  not  be  surprised  at  a  public 
expression  of  ill-will — not,  indeed,  so 
irrational'as  the  Judenhetze,  not  so  dis¬ 
honest  as  the  recent  breach  of  contract 
in  Algiers,  but  still  somewhat  of  the 
same  kind.  But  there  is  far  more 
hope  of  better  things  in  Germany. 
The  nation,  politically  speaking,  is 
young  and  rude  ;  the  German  official 
has  not  yet  learned  to  conceal  his  gro¬ 
tesque  feeling  of  self-importance.  This 


it  is  which  still  stands  in  the  way  of 
German  success  in  colonization.  If 
the  treatment  of  the  Prussian  soldier 
by  his  officers  is,  as  we  often  hear, 
brutal,  what  can  we  expect  from  un¬ 
controlled  officials  beyond  the  reach  of 
public  criticism  in  their  treatment  of 
inferior  races?  It  is  constantly  re¬ 
ported  to  us  that  natives  of.  the  Pacific 
islands  who  come  under  the  sway  of 
Germans  long  to  escape  from  it  to  the 
milder  sway  of  Englishmen.  It  is  said 
that  if  Germany,  indeed,  assumed  con¬ 
trol  over  such  a  country  as  the  Trans¬ 
vaal,  most  German  settlers  there,  in 
spite  of  their  strong  patriotism,  would 
get  themselves  naturalized  as  English 
subjects  to  escape  the  vexatious  bur¬ 
dens  put  upon  them  by  the  privilege 
of  belonging  to  the  German  Empire. 
The  notion  of  military  discipline  has 
eaten  into  the  very  vitals  of  German 
life,  even  colonial  life  ;  and  the  com¬ 
forts  and  profits  of  living  under  the 
English  flag  are  the  real  obstacle  to 
the  aggrandisement  which  the  Emperor 
William  so  ardently  pursues.  But  the 
Germans  are  a  learned  people  ;  the  day 
will  come  when  true  enlightenment 
will  supersede  both  their  bureaucratic 
mania  and  their  jealousy  at  England’s 
naval  superiority.  They  will  discover 
better  means  of  enriching  their  coun¬ 
try  than  by  embarking  in  foreign  col¬ 
onization  ;  they  will  find  it  a  fftr  great¬ 
er  strength  to  their  empire  to  have 
thousands  of  emigrants  gaining  wealth 
in  foreign  lands,  than  to  confine  them 
to  work  in  German  colonies  where  for¬ 
eign  capital  is  discouraged  and  foreign 
enterprise  baulked.  When  that  day 
comes  Germany  will  be,  as  she  ought 
to  be,  the  natural  ally  of  England  ;  and 
these  two  Powers,  working  in  cordial 
agreement,  will  have  no  enemy  to  fear. 

The  impressions  of  an  individual 
must  only  be  taken  for  what  they  are 
worth  ;  but,  after  a  long  experience  of 
life  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and 
after  much  experience  of  modern  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  the  conclusion  is  forced 
upon  me  that  as  in  race,  so  in  religion, 
and  consequently  in  moral  principles, 
the  Germans  are  far  nearer  to  us  than 
any  other  European  Power.  Tempo¬ 
rary  ebullitions  of  ill-humor,  temporary 
frictions  and  jealousies,  will  not  de¬ 
stroy  the  great,  permanent  causes  of 
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friendship  between  us.  Even  a  war 
with  Germany,  hardly  less  deplorable 
than  a  war  with  America,  could  not 
destroy  the  bond  which  unites  the 
great  Protestant  nations  of  the  world. 
There  are,  I  know,  large  Catholic 
States  in  the  German  Empire,  there  is 
a  large  Catholic  population  ;  but  the 
dominant  spirit  and  the  voice  of  the 
Empire  are  Protestant. 

Very  little  need  here  be  said  con¬ 
cerning  the  further  circle  of  nations 
which  have  so  far  not  manifested  the 
mere  idle  hostility  of  sentiment  now 
under  discussion.  Austria  is  full  of 
home  problems  which  occupy  her 
statesmen  ;  her  hopes  of  reaching  an 
eastern  seaboard  are  yet  too  far  from 
their  fulfilmentf  to  suggest  any  angry 
feelings  at  the  British  importance  in 
the  Mediterranean  ;  and,  indeed,  both 
the  Government  and  the  press  seem 
singularly  free  from  those  outbursts 
against  their  neighbors  which  deface 
the  French  and  the  American  news¬ 
papers.  There  is  a  mediaeval  dignity 
about  Turkey  that  does  not  condescend 
to  these  things.  We  can  hardly  im¬ 
agine  the  Sultan  jealous  of  anything 
but  the  interference  with  his  own 
rights.  The  Mahomedan  Turk  de¬ 
spises  the  Frank  too  thoroughly  to  be 
jealous  of  him  ;  nor  is  this  the  only- 
feature  in  that  fine  race  which  gives 
Christians  matter  for  reflection. 

As  regards  Russia  the  problem  has 
not  yet  arisen.  For  though  Russia  has 
ample  causes  for  jealousy  of  England 
in  the  East,  and  though  we  need  not 
suppose  that  the  Slavs  are  quite  free 
from  this  weakness,  there  is  not  yet  a 
free  press  in  Russia,  which  could  stimu¬ 
late  or  chronicle  this  feeling  ;  and  if 
there  was,  it  must  be  expressed  in  the 
Russian  language,  which  can  never 
have  any  popular  influence  in  Europe. 
It  is,  moreover,  very  doubtful  whether 
the  average  Russian  knows  enough,  or 
is  enough  concerned  in  ultramarine 
affairs,  to  have  as  yet  developed  the 
feeling.  And  as  regards  the  higher 
Russian  world,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Affairs  is  too  astute  and  diplomatic  to 

*  Her  failure  to  assimilate  the  south-eastern 
Slavs  of  Bosnia,  etc  ,  has  made  her  less  zeal¬ 
ous  to  admit  another  crowd  of  south-western 
Slavs  into  an  empire  which  they  might  then 
control. 


trade  upon  such  notions  ;  nor  is  the 
present  Czar  a  despot  in  the  same 
sense  as  his  German  cousin,  who  is 
likely  to  shock  his  own  diplomats,  as 
well  as  those  of  his  neighbors,  by  any 
sudden  outbreak  of  personal  politics. 
At  all  events,  there  seems  no  chance  of 
a  war  with  Russia  on  account  of  colo¬ 
nial  jealousies,  however  likely  a  war 
may  be  from  some  collision  of  interests 
upon  the  northern  boundaries  of  Brit¬ 
ish  India,  or  from  some  complication 
regarding  the  Chino  Japanese  ques¬ 
tion.  We  may  therefore  lay  aside  Rus¬ 
sia  as  foreign  (at  least  as  yet)  to  the 
present  question.  We  may  do  the  same 
with  Italy  and  Greece,  for  the  opposite 
reason.  The  average  Italian  and  aver¬ 
age  Greek  is  so  devoured  by  constitu¬ 
tional  jealousy  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  wisest  political  leader  to  stem 
it,  and  perhaps  the  best  safety-valve  is 
to  allow  the  press  in  either  country  to 
pour  out  this  feeling  without  stint. 
Happily,  the  objects  upon  which  it  is 
directed  vary  from  week  to  week.  Ac¬ 
cording  as  any  neighboring  State  ob¬ 
tains  any  advantage,  the  press  is  at 
once  concentrated  upon  it,  and  I  have 
seen  motives  attributed  to  our  most  re¬ 
spectable  politicians  which  exceed  even 
the  motives  imagined  by  the  French 
press.  But  we  must  remember  that  in 
both  Greece  and  Italy  politics  are  gen¬ 
erally  pursued  as  a  means  to  private 
wealth,  often  by  poor  men,  so  that  it 
seems  to  them  quite  natural  to  attribute 
to  an  Englishman  who  is  not  even  a 
lord  the  desire  to  turn  patronage  into 
personal  profit,  to  bribe  or  gag  the 
press,  to  attack  his  opponents  by  con¬ 
trolling  the  decisions  of  legal  courts, 
or  whatever  else  of  the  sort  is  done  by 
pauper  politicians  in  modern  democra¬ 
cies.  But  in  these  countries,  as  else¬ 
where,  the  free  press  is  far  worse  than 
the  public,  and  if  we  travel  through 
the  byways  of  Italy  or  Greece  we  do 
not  find  any  jealousy,  or  even  dislike, 
of  the  English  as  such,  far  less  the 
rudeness  often  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  the  Prussian  official.  In  fact, 
there  is  seldom  in  this  case  that  com¬ 
parison  possible  which  is  the  root  of 
both  emulation  and  envy.  And  there¬ 
fore  the  extraordinarily  jealous  tempera¬ 
ment  of  those  Southern  nations  seldom 
finds  even  a  specious  excuse  for  declar- 
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ing  itself.  Nor  are  they  wealthy 
enough  to  afford  indulgence  in  a  senti¬ 
ment  directly  opposed  to  their  pecun¬ 
iary  interests.  That  is  the  privilege 
of  the  rich. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  gather  up 
the  details,  and  offer  the  general  con¬ 
clusions  to  which  they  naturally  lead. 
We  may  at  once  admit  that,  so  long  as 
England  retains  superior  wealth  and 
superior  energy,  so  long  as  we  are  an 
expanding  empire,  we  cannot  possibly 
avoid  being  the  object  of  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are,  or  who  seek 
to  be,  our  rivals.  That  lies  in  human 
nature — perhaps  even  in  animal  na¬ 
ture.  The  only  question  worth  dis¬ 
cussing  is,  whether  we  can  by  any 
means  keep  this  feeling  within  bounds, 
and  prevent  it  from  being  the  real 
cause,  by  exacerbating  a  small  and 
trivial  dispute,  of  a  great  national 
calamity.  For  the  material  causes  of 
a  war  are  generally  only  the  excuses  in¬ 
vented  by  people  who  have  determined 
beforehand  to  quarrel,  and  are  only 
wailing  for  a  match  to  light  the  flame. 

The  first  plain  point  seems  to  be  this 
— that  humble  submission,  that  retiring 
from  our  imperial  position  and  taking 
the  lower  place,  will  not  save  us  from 
this  danger.  The  memory  of  our  su¬ 
periority  is  too  fresh,  the  desire  to  hu¬ 
miliate  us  too  strong,  and  such  aban¬ 
donments  of  our  dignity,  without  ced¬ 
ing  our  wealth,  will  only  encourage 
aggression  and  insult.  It  is  a  pitiable 
consideration  that,  after  Christianity 
has  been  preached  in  the  world  for  so 
many  centuries  ;  after  the  moral  code 
of  individual  life  has  set  down  such 
feelings  as  non-Christian  vices  ;  after 
the  sanctification  of  the  great  lessons 
of  the  heathen  Stoics  by  inspired  au¬ 
thority — after  all  this  expenditure  of 
zeal  and  labor  in  the  moral  education 
of  the  world,  we  still  have  the  most 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth  exhibit¬ 
ing  collectively  the  defects  which  each 
individual  among  them  would  be 
ashamed  to  own.  ‘‘  If  a  man  smite 
thee  on  one  cheek,  turn  nnto  him  the 
other,”  is  a  difficult  precept  to  follow 
in  private  life  ;  in  politics  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  national  suicide.  We 
have  before  us  a  small  instance  in  the 
results  which  have  followed  in  Africa 
from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  conduct  of  affairs 


some  years  ago.  Assuming,  then,  that 
we  must  hold  our  own,  that  we  ought 
not  to  hand  down  the  great  Empire 
bequeathed  to  us  by  the  wisdom  and 
energy  of  our  forefathers  impaired  and 
damaged  to  our  posterity,  what  chance 
is  there  of  this  feeling  of  international 
jealousy  producing  wars,  and  even,  by 
a  combination  of  enemies,  threatening 
destruction  to  our  Empire  ?  As  I  have 
already  said,  a  diminution  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  as  regards  both  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  seems  probable  from  mpposite 
causes — from  the  waning  of  France, 
and  from  the  waxing  of  Germany,  both 
affecting  their  political  education. 
The  future  is  far  more  difficult  to  pre¬ 
dict  as  regards  America,  for  that  con¬ 
glomerate  or  congeries  of  divers  nations 
is  still  seething  and  fermenting,  and 
'has  not  attained  the  result  of  the  proc¬ 
ess  yet.  Too  many  of  the  so-called 
American  citizens  are  still  practically 
foreigners  from  Europe,  with  old  quar¬ 
rels  and  antipathies  rankling  in  their 
hearts.  But  so  long  as  the  United 
States  are  in  the  main  Protestant,  and 
use  English  as  their  language,  I  can¬ 
not  believe  in  any  permanent  or  radical 
estrangement  from  England.  Court¬ 
esy,  patience,  good  manners,  combined 
with  firmness  in  actions,  are  the  obvi¬ 
ous  virtues  in  our  statesmen  which  will 
diminish  our  risks.  It  is  not  denied 
that  at  present  both  our  Government 
and  the  leading  organs  of  our  press 
have  shown  these  qualities.  But  it  is 
often  forgotten  by  individuals,  and  by 
the  newspapers  who  thrive  by  mere 
notoriety,  that  the  faults  and  blunders 
of  individuals  may  undo  a  great  deal 
of  the  work  slowly  and  laboriously 
built  up  by  wise  and  moderate  rulers. 

Firebrands  in  the  pulpit  and  the 
press  may  easily  ignite  passions,  both 
in  their  own  nation  and  in  its  neigh¬ 
bors,  which  diplomacy  may  find  it  hard 
to  counteract.  The  fortunes  of  Eng¬ 
land  depend,  therefore,  not  merely 
upon  wise  governors,  but  on  the  co¬ 
operation  of  every  man  who  comes  into 
contact  with  our  foreign  neighbors,  of 
every  man  who  can  lead  his  neighbors 
among  us.  As  each  man  by  his  single 
vote  contributes  something  to  the 
Home  Government,  so  each  man  by 
the  guarding  of  his  tongue  and  temper 
may  contribute  something  to  the  gen- 
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eral  character  which  England  is  to  bear 
among  the  nations ;  and  as  English¬ 
men  abroad  have  hitherto  been  perfectly 
reckless  in  damaging  her  popularity, 
so  they  may  now  exercise  their  boasted 
calmness  and  self-restraint  in  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  these  small  offences  which  in 
each  case  may  be  very  trivial,  but 
which  may  be  accumulated  into  a  pow¬ 
er  for  evil. 

This  is  a  very  tame  conclusion  to  so 
large  an  argument.  It  is  more  likely 
to  be  a  sound  one  than  some  brilliant 
or  surprising  paradox.  Nor  can  it  be 


called  a  small  improvement,  or  one 
easy  of  attainment,  if  we  include  among 
the  individuals  who  must  learn  to  re¬ 
press  their  annoying  criticisms  the 
directors  of  the  daily  newspapers,  who, 
by  admitting  a  taunt  or  a  gibe  by  way 
of  amusement  to  their  readers,  irritate 
far  more  seriously  than  they  imagine 
the  object  of  their  trivial  satire.  But 
I  am  preaching  mere  humdrum  virtues. 
Yet,  is  it  not  they  which  keep  every 
society  in  decent  order  and  at  peace  ? 
— Nineteenth  Century. 


BRITISH  GUIANA. 


British  Guiana  !  Where  is  it,  and 
what  is  it  like  ?  This  is  a  question 
with  which  few  troubled  themselves 
until  the  newspapers,  in  accents  of  as¬ 
tonishment  and  dread,  told  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  That  possi¬ 
bility  has  not  yet  been  wholly  removed. 
The  political  situation,  so  far  as  the 
Press  and  the  public  can  know,  re¬ 
mains  as  it  was  when  despatches  were 
first  exchanged  between  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Mr.  Olney,  and  when  the  Presi¬ 
dential  message  was  delivered.  Thq 
publication  of  the  “  Documents  and 
Correspondence  relating  to  the  Ques¬ 
tion  of  Boundary  between  British 
Guiana  and  Venezuela,”  as  the  Blue 
Book  is  officially  styled,  is  purely  a 
statement  of  the  British  case.  As 
such  it  may  help  the  United  States  to 
understand  what  the  British  claim  is, 
and  upon  what  historical  and  other 
evidence  it  is  based  ;  but  of  itself,  it 
makes  no  change  in  the  actual  position 
of  affairs.  When  it  is  exactly  known 
what  course  the  negotiations  have  taken 
since  President  Cleveland  launched  his 
bolt  against  this  country,  comment 
upon  the  issues  of  diplomacy  may  be 
useful.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
words  on  these  issues  could  be  only  of 
the  order  that  darkens  counsel  and 
embitters  controversy.  This  article, 
therefore,  will  ignore  politics  so  far  as 
may  be,  and,  in  its  general  scope,  will 
be  limited  to  a  statement  of  facts  about 
Guiana  and  its  inhabitants,  written 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  is  not 


unfamiliar  with  the  country  and  its 
resources. 

The  earl^y  history  of  Guiana  is 
enshrouded  in  obscurity,  and  is  a  theme 
upon  which  much  learning  might  be 
expended  and  many  ingenious,  and 
wholly  unwarrantable,  conclusions 
drawn.  It  is  not  even  certainly  known 
with  whom  the  honor  of  discovery 
rests  ;  but  the  balance  of  probability 
seems  to  give  it  to  Alonso  de  Ojeda, 
who,  in  company  with  Americus  Ves- 
pucius,  landed  somewhere  on  the  coast 
of  Surinam,  or  Dutch  Guiana,  in  the 
summer  of  1499.  It  seems  at  any  rate 
to  be  certain  that  the  first  colonists 
were  Dutchmen.  In  1580  a  party  of 
Zeelanders  effected  a  settlement  near 
the  Pomeroon,  and  shortly  afterward 
on  the  banks  of  the  Esseqnibo.  The 
English  did  not  make  their  way  there 
till  fifteen  years  later,  when  Raleigh 
led  his  first  expedition  to  the  Orinoco. 
Hume  characterized  his  charming  nar¬ 
rative  as  full  of  the  grossest  and  most 
palpable  lies  ;  but  in  describing  what 
ne  saw,  as  distinct  from  what  he  heard, 
Raleigh  told  no  lies.  His  geographi¬ 
cal  and  other  observations  have  ^en 
amply  borne  out  by  subsequent  travel¬ 
lers,  and  the  gold  that  is  now  being 
found  in  the  region  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  justifies  his  glowing  belief  in  the 
richness  of  the  country.  His  idea,  the 
reader  will  remember,  was  that  Eliza¬ 
beth  should  take  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Guiana,  should  become  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  entire  region  between  the 
Orinoco  and  the  Amazon ;  but  the 
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great  Queen  let  the  opportunity  pass, 
and  the  Empire  of  Guiana  was  not 
added  to  her  dominions.  Raleigh’s 
second  voyage,  in  1617,  ended  disas¬ 
trously  on  the  scaffold  in  Palace  Yard. 
With  his  death  England’s  association 
with  Guiana  came  to  an  end,  not  to  be 
renewed,  and  then  only  as  an  inciden¬ 
tal  consequence  of  European  wars,  un¬ 
til  1781,  save  for  a  small  settlement 
established  by  Lord  Willoughby,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  at  Suri¬ 
nam,  which  was  bought  back  b^  the 
Crown  and  given  to  the  Dutch  in  ex¬ 
change  for  what  is  now  the  State  of 
New  York.  From  1580,  however,  the 
time  of  the  first  Dutch  settlement  on 
Uie  Pomeroon,  until  1781,  the  Zeeland- 
ers  established  small  colonies  along  the 
rivers  which  break  the  coast  line  of 
what  is  now  British,  Dutch,  and  French 
Guiana,  and  ascended  the  highways 
into  the  interior.  Two  facts  as  regards 
the  section  of  Guiana  which  is  now 
British  are  quite  clear.  These  are, 
that  the  Dutch  held  a  mart  for  slaves 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  at  Barinia 
Point ;  and  that  they  penetrated  into 
the  basin  of  the  Cuyuni  River  in  the 
north-west,  for  the  sites  of  their  forts 
may  still  be  seen.  In  1781  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  took  possession  of  all  the  Dutch 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the 
mainland  of  South  America,  but  re¬ 
stored  them  at  the  Peace  of  Versailles 
two  years  later.  Henceforward  up  to 
1803  Guiana  was  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  transition,  now  Dutch,  now  French, 
now  English,  and  never  long  under 
either  flag.  But  when  the  great  war 
broke  out  in  1803  the  Dutch  ceded  the 
three  counties  of  Berbice,  Demerara, 
and  Essequibo  to  the  British,  in  whose 
hands  they  have  since  remained,  the 
last  transfer  being  finally  ratified  by 
the  treaty  with  Holland  in  1814.  The 
practical  result  of  all  these  wars  and 
treaties  has  been  that  the  country  now 
is,  and  has  been  during  this  century, 
held  in  three  sections,  —British  Guiana 
from  the  Orinoco  to  the  Corentyu, 
Dutch  Guiana  from  the  Corentyn  to 
the  Mariwini,  and  French  Guiana  from 
the  Mariwini  to  the  debatable  land 
where  Captain  Lunier  was  shot  down 
last  year  when  sent  to  restore  order 
among  the  Brazilian  desperadoes  who 
follow  the  leadership  of  Cabral.  Men¬ 


tion  of  this  last  circumstance  reminds 
us  of  the  fact  that  Franco  has  a  boun¬ 
dary  dispute  with  Brazil,  closely  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  of  Great  Britain  with 
Venezuela  ;  a  dispute,  too,  in  which 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  as  it  appears  to 
be  understood  by  President  Cleveland, 
is  equally  at  stake.  But  that  is  not  a 
matter  which  can  now  be  discussed. 
In  concluding  this  brief  historical  sum¬ 
mary  two  points  should  be  particularly 
remembered  :  first,  that  when  Great 
Britain  finally  took  over  the  three 
counties  of  Berbice,  Demerara,  and 
Essequibo,  she  necessarily  acquired  all 
the  country  which  the  Dutch  held  ; 
and  secondly,  that  as  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela  did  not  come  into  existence 
until  1836  (that  at  least  was  the  year 
of  its  diplomatic  recognition  by  Great 
Britain),  the  British  title  to  the  area 
in  dispute  is  long  antecedent  to  any 
advanced  by  Venezuela.  Venezuela’s 
claim  is  only  tenable  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  successful  rebels  were  the 
inheritors  of  what  Spain  had  possessed, 
and  not  merely  of  tne  territory  which 
the  rebels  then  actually  commanded  by 
occupation.  Now,  as  to  how  far  Spain 
had  possessed  land  lower  down  the 
shoulder  of  South  America  than  the 
Orinoco,  and  as  to  how  far  the  Dutch 
had  pushed  their  way  north-westward 
to  the  Orincco,  are  matters  of  fact  too 
complex  for  brief  elucidation.  The 
curious  reader  cannot  do  better  than 
study  them,  and  the  accompanying 
maps,  in  the  aforesaid  Blue  Book. 

Guiana  is  a  country  of  mountain  and 
valley,  of  rolling  downs  and  limitless 
savannahs,  of  broad  belts  of  primeval 
forest,  of  noble  rivers  and  innumerable 
rivulets  and  creeks,  the  interior  sparsely 
inhabited  by  nomadic  and  peaceful 
tribes  of  red  men  now  fast  becoming 
extinct.  That  part  of  the  country 
which  has  been  in  British  possession 
since  the  final  surrender  by  the  Dutch 
lies  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Coren¬ 
tyn,  the  latter  being  the  boundary  of 
Surinam,  or  Dutch  Guiana.  Its  ex¬ 
treme  north-westerly  limit  starts  at  a 
point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco, 
strikes  southward  along  the  course  of 
the  Amacura,  then  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  runs  parallel  with  the  Orino¬ 
co,  leaving  a  wide  belt  between  it  and 
the  river-bank.  Before  it  strikes  the 
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Caroni,  which  flows  into  the  Orinoco, 
the  line  makes  a  sharp  bend  southward 
until  it  reaches  a  range  of  mountains 
culminating  in  the  famous  Roraima. 
Thence  it  follows  the  river  Cotinga  and 
Takuta  until  it  takes  in  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Essequibo  ;  this  done,  an 
eastward  line  to  the  head- waters  of  the 
Corentyn  concludes  the  interior  boun¬ 
dary.  The  line  thus  traced  from  the 
British  frontier  station  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Orinoco  to  the  Roraima  range 
represents  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
British  claim.  The  true  limit  (what 
Lord  Salisbury  calls  the  “  irreducible 
minimum”)  follows  the  Amacura  river 
and  the  Imataka  range  until  it  strikes 
the  Cuyuni,  thence  following  the 
course  of  that  river  and  the  Yuruau 
until  it  touches  the  range  which  ends 
in  Mount  Roraima.  A  large  pear- 
shaped  area  is  thus  left  between  the 
irreducible  minimum  and  the  extreme 
British  claim  ;  and  this  is  the  area 
which  the  British  Government  admits 
is  so  far  open  to  dispute  that  it  may 
fairly  form  the  subject  of  arbitration. 
It  is  the  area  within  the  irreducible 
minimum,  or  the  Schomburgk  line, 
which  Lord  Salisbury  has  so  far  de¬ 
clined  to  submit  to  arbitration,  for  the 
reasons  set  forth  in  his  second  despatch 
to  Mr.  Olney.  Now  the  Venezuela 
claim  follows  the  coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Orinoco  to  Cape  Nassau,  creeps 
behind  the  settled  districts  unquestion¬ 
ably  cultivated  by  the  Dutch  as  far 
back  as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  aud  thence  marches  with  the 
Essequibo  to  its  source.  This  claim, 
if  held  to  be  good,  would  deprive  Brit¬ 
ish  Guiana  of  more  than  two-thirds  of 
its  area,  and  would  reduce  the  colony 
to  a  relatively  insignificant  strip  be¬ 
tween  the  rivers  Essequibo  and  Coren- 
tvn.  The  country  within  the  line  of 
the  irreducible  minimum,  and  exclud¬ 
ing  the  pear-shaped  tract  with  respect 
to  which  Great  Britain  is  alone  willing 
to  arbitrate,  is,  roughly,  as  large  as 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  Venezuela  claims  not 
only  the  pear-shaped  tract  but  the  area 
as  large  as  Great  Britain,  leaving  us  a 
strip  no  larger  than  Ireland.  This  ex¬ 
planation  will  reveal  the  real  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  issues  at  stake.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  United  States,  as¬ 


suming  that  the  Presidential  message 
implies  a  belief  in  the  validity  of  the 
Venezuelan  claim,  it  seems  that  Great 
Britain  has  extended  her  dominion  in 
South  America  by  an  area  as  large  as 
herself.  And  from  the  British  point 
of  view  it  seems  that  the  United  States 
are  siding  with  Venezuela  in  seeking 
to  deprive  Great  Britain,  not  only  of 
the  pear-shaped  tract  which  she  is  will¬ 
ing  to  throw  into  the  crucible  of  arbi¬ 
tration,  but  of  the  largest  and  richest 
part  of  her  colony.  Now  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  there  is  any  virtue  in  the 
new  reading  of  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
and  if,  on  the  other.  Great  Britain  is 
determined  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  her  Empire  and  not  to  allow  the 
dismemberment  of  Guiana  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  neighboring  State  of  Ven¬ 
ezuela,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  po¬ 
litical  situation  is  one  of  great  ditti- 
culty  and  danger.  At  present,  how¬ 
ever,  it  would  be  unwise  to  say  more 
than  that.  In  the  absence  of  definite 
information  as  to  the  course  of  negoti¬ 
ations,  and  in  obedience  to  the  strong 
desire  expressed  by  Government  that 
nothing  should  be  written  calculated 
to  revive  the  feeling  of  hostility  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  not  permissible  to 
do  more  than  express  a  hope  that  the 
diplomatists  will  find  a  means  of  settle¬ 
ment  which  will  leave  British  Guiana 
intact,  at  least  as  to  the  whole  of  the 
territory  within  the  irreducible  mini¬ 
mum. 

The  country  is  roughly  divisible  into 
three  zones.  First  comes  the  level 
mud  flat,  twenty  miles  or  more  in 
width,  formed  by  the  soil  brought 
down  from  the  great  rivers  and  edged 
with  a  thick  belt  of  tall  courida  bush 
and  mangrove.  This  belt  is  the  natu¬ 
ral  sea-wall  of  the  country.  It  extends 
in  almost  unbroken  line  from  the  Ama¬ 
zon  to  the  Orinoco,  and  against  its 
matted  frontage  the  Atlantic  rollers  are 
beaten  into  foam  and  spray.  Beyond 
the  mud  flats  are  long,  low,  irregular 
reefs  of  white  quartz  sand,  sometimes 
rising  into  hillocks  of  from  fifty  to 
eighty  feet  high.  These  formed  the 
original  coast-line.  The  intervening 
stretch  of  rich  black  soil,  sand  and  clay 
and  vegetable  deposit  brought  down 
by  the  rivers,  represents  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  the  earth  upon  the  sea.  The 
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process  goes  on  incessantly.  The  rivers 
are  so  surcharged  with  alluvial  that 
the  sea  for  fifty  miles  from  the  coast  is 
dark  and  turbid  ;  and  as  the  alluvial 
settles  and  the  mud  banks  are  extend¬ 
ed,  so  the  courida  bush  moves  forward, 
ever  reclaiming  the  new  foreshore  and 
waging  war  with  the  incoming  tide. 
Now  and  again,  in  times  of  gale,  the 
rollers  tear  up  the  matted  roots  and 
make  a  great  gap  in  the  natural  fas¬ 
cines  ;  but,  though  there  may  be  iso¬ 
lated  defeats,  the  general  tendency  is 
that  of  victory  for  the  land.  Thus 
have  the  mud  fiats  been  formed,  the 
deposit  a  hundred  feet  or  more  in 
thickness  ;  a  wondrously  rich  soil  for 
the  sugar-cane,  a  poor  foundation  for 
heavy  buildings,  but  a  perfect  buffer 
during  seismological  disturbances.  Be¬ 
yond  the  sand -reefs  come  the  forma¬ 
tions  of  primary  and  metamorphic 
rocks,  granitic  rocks  and  ranges  of 
sandstone  mountains,  rising  by  ter¬ 
races  into  an  elevated  tableland  of  sa¬ 
vannah.  Where  the  mud  flats  end  the 
great  belts  of  forest  begin,  stretching 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  or  more 
inland  and  forming  towering  walls  of 
timber  and  foliage  along  the  great 
waterways.  The  river  system  is  on 
the  grand  scale  peculiar  to  tropical 
America.  The  country,  in  fact,  is  cut 
up  into  innumerable  islets  grouped 
about  the  courses  of  the  largest  streams, 
the  Essequibo,  the  Demerara,  the  Ber- 
bice,  and  the  Corcntyn.  The  finest 
river  is  the  Essequibo,  into  which  flow 
the  magnificent  waters  of  the  Cuyuni 
and  the  Mazarnni,  forming  a  conflu¬ 
ence  at  Bartica  Point  over  four  miles 
broad,  the  stream  then  widening  out 
through  its  subsequent  course  of  sixty 
miles  into  an  estuary  twenty  miles 
from  bank  to  bank.  The  Essequibo 
rises  in  the  Acaroi  mountains,  forty 
miles  north  of  the  Equator,  and  tears 
a  sinuous  way  through  and  dojvn  the 
terraced  surface  for  a  distance  of  over 
six  hundred  miles.  It  is  not  navigable 
for  steamers  much  beyond  Bartica 
Point,  and  the  farther  it  is  explored 
the  higher,  grander,  more  beautiful, 
and  more  dangerous  become  the  rapids. 
One  of  its  tributaries,  the  Potaro,  which 
joins  it  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  coast,  has  a  waterfall 
surpassing  Niagara  in  height.  This  is 


the  Kaieteur  Fall  (the  Old  Man’s  Fall, 
to  translate  the  Indian  name),  which 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Brown,  who 
made  a  geological  survey  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
At  this  point  the  Potaro  falls  over  a 
sandstone  tableland  precipitously  for 
seven  hundred  and  forty-one  feet,  and 
then  over  a  sloping  cataract  of  eighty- 
one  feet  into  a  great  rocky  basin.  In 
flood-time  the  width  of  the  fall  is  about 
three  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  and 
in  the  dry  season  two  hundred  and 
forty  feet  or  less.  “  If,”  says  Mr. 
im  rhurn,  “  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Potaro  is  fairyland,  then  the  Kaieteur 
ravine  is  the  very  penetralia  of  fairy¬ 
land.  .  .  .  Crossing  the  savannah  we 
soon  reached  the  Kaieteur  cliffs.  Lying 
at  full  length  on  the  ground,  head  over 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  I  gazed  down. 
Then,  and  then  only,  the  splendid  and, 
in  the  most  solemn  sense  of  the  word, 
awful  beauty  of  the  Kaieteur  burst 
upon  me.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  below,  encircled  in  black  boulders, 
lay  a  black  pool  into  which  the  column 
of  white  water,  graceful  as  the  ceaseless 
flight  of  innumerable  rockets,  thun¬ 
dered  from  by  my  side.  Behind  the 
Fall,  through  the  thinnest  parts  of  the 
veil  of  foam  and  mist,  a  great  black 
cavern  made  the  white  of  the  water 
still  more  white.”  The  renowned  trav¬ 
eller  saw  it  some  years  afterward  and 
in  time  of  flood.  An  indescribably 
vast  curtain  of  waters,  he  says  (some 
four  hundred  feet  wide),  ”  rolled  over 
the  top  of  the  cliff,  retaining  its  full 
width  until  it  crashed  into  the  boiling 
water  of  the  pool  which  filled  the  whole 
space  below  ;  and  at  the  surface  of 
this  pool  itself  only  the  outer  edge  was 
visible,  for  the  greater  part  was  beaten 
and  hurled  up  in  a  great  high  mass  of 
surf  and  foam  and  spray.”* 

The  Berbice  comes  next  in  size  to 
the  Essequibo  ;  it  is  tidal,  and  naviga¬ 
ble  for  vessels  of  a  twelve  feet  draught 
to  a  distance  of  over  a  hundred  miles. 
From  its  source  it  runs  for  many 
leagues  almost  parallel  with  the  upper 
Essequibo,  now  confined  between  high 
gorges,  now  spreading  out  into  broad 
expanses,  now  racing  over  cataracts  as 
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it  crosses  the  great  bed  of  rock  that 
runs  athwart  the  shoulder  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  The  Demerara  dirides  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  between  the  Berbico 
and  the  Essequibo.  It  is  nearly  two 
miles  wide  at  the  mouth,  a  dark  muddy 
volume  of  water,  running  like  a  mill- 
stream  as  the  tide  goes  out.  This  river 
is  navigable  for  large  vessels  for  over 
seventy  miles,  and  its  upper  course  is 
scarcely  known  to  any  but  Indian  boat¬ 
men  and  a  handful  of  adventurous 
miners  who  have  found  gold  beyond 
the  Mora  rapids.  The  Dutch  boun¬ 
dary  river,  the  Corentyn,  takes  its  rise 
about  twenty-five  miles  east  of  the 
head-waters  of  the  Essequibo,  and  flows 
over  a  series  of  splendid  cataracts 
whose  supremacy  in  point  of  grandeur 
and  beauty  was  unchallenged  until  the 
discovery  of  the  Kaieteur.  It  is  naviga¬ 
ble  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  Besides  these  there  are  the 
Rupununi,  whose  white  waters  thread 
their  way  over  the  elevated  tableland 
and  through  the  vast  savannahs,  and 
fall  into  the  Essequibo  at  a  point  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
sea  ;  the  Barima  and  the  Barama,  mak¬ 
ing  easily  navigable  highways  from 
the  coast  to  the  north-west ;  the  Pom- 
eroon,  the  Mahaica,  the  Mahaicony, 
and  the  Abary,  all  rivers  compared 
with  which  our  island  streams  are  in¬ 
significant.' 

Of  the  High  Woods,  the  dense  prime¬ 
val  forests  of  tropical  America,  many, 
from  Humboldt  downward,  have  writ¬ 
ten,  and  written  well ;  yet  mere  words 
can  never  adequately  render  their 
grand,  mysterious  beauty.  The  brush, 
in  the  hand  of  genius,  might  succeed  ; 
the  pen  must  inevitably  fail.  It  is  of 
little  service  to  tell  of  giant  stems  ris¬ 
ing  to  a  height  of  two  hundred  feet  or 
more  before  they  put  forth  their  strong 
interlacing  branches.  The  bare  state-' 
ment  of  the  fact  conveys  no  idea  of  the 
massive  nobility,  the  columnar  dignity 
and  grace  of  their  trunks.  They  shoot 
straight  upward  in  grand  and  crowded 
array,  the  pillars  of  a  dense  roof  of 
dark  green  foliage ;  and  from  their 
branches  hang  festoons  of  bush  rope, 
in  strenuous,  though  invisible  combat, 
one  with  the  other,  to  reach  the  soil, 
even  as  the  great  trees  are  in  similar 
combat  to  force  their  way  up  into  the 


sunlight  and  the  air.  So  thickly  mat¬ 
ted  is  the  roof  of  branch  and  leaf,  of 
pendulous  rope  and  ivy,  that  the  light 
IS  dim.  You  may  travel  for  days  and 
never  see  the  sun  save  for  slanting 
shafts  of  burnished  gold  that  pierce 
the  interstices  of  this  natural  ceiling  ; 
or  for  occasional  clearances  where  some 
old  giant  of  the  forest  has  fallen,  crash¬ 
ing  down  all  the  weaker  trees  that 
could  not  withstand  its  weight.  The 
atmosphere  is  almost  intolerably  hot 
and  dank.  The  ground  is  encumbered 
with  a  dense  undergrowth  of  bush, 
making  progress  painfully  slow,  even 
over  an  Indian  trail.  The  silence,  too, 
is  as  oppressive  as  the  heat.  Just  be¬ 
fore  daybreak,  in  the  ten  minutes  or  so 
of  half  light,  the  forest  will  resound 
with  the  cries  of  monkeys  and  the 
notes  of  birds.  As  the  sun  rises  over 
the  woodland  golden  breasted  marmo¬ 
sets  will  leap  from  tree  to  tree  ;  now 
and  again  a  red-plumaged  bird  may 
dart  like  a  flame  through  the  leaves  ; 
a  labba,  a  peccary,  a  tapir,  or  possibly 
a  puma,  will  crash  through  the  under¬ 
growth  ;  but  as  the  day  wears  on  and 
the  heat  grows  less  endurable,  these 
sights  and  sounds  cease.  All  is  still 
and  silent.  A  large  bright-hued  but¬ 
terfly  may  float  lazfly  past ;  the  solemn 
note  of  the  bell-bird  may  echo  in  the 
groves  ;  but  these  rare  incidents  of  the 
forest  noon-day  seem  but  to  intensify 
the  motionless  character  of  the  scene, 
and  deepen  the  sense  of  perfect  solitude 
and  silence.  It  is  much  the  same  when 
travelling  on  the  rivers  and  creeks. 
Rarely  does  the  traveller  on  these  wind¬ 
ing  streams  get  a  clear  stretch  in  front 
of  him.  He  is  on  a  wide  avenue  of 
water  with  high  forest  banks  to  right 
and  left,  with  a  great  wall  of  trees  be¬ 
hind  him  and  another  in  front,  a  wall 
that  gives  way  as  the  boat  approaches 
the  bend,  and  resolves  itself  into  new 
forest  banks  with  another  wall  of  trees 
at  the  next  turn  of  the  stream.  Not  a 
sign  of  life  will  be  seen,  not  a  sound 
heard  but  the  rhythmic  stroke  of  the 
paddles.  The  creeks  are  of  equal  still¬ 
ness  and  of  unsurpassable  loveliness, 
the  cool  brown  waters  covered  with  the 
queen  of  water  lilies  and  overarched 
with  trees,  festooned  with  lianas,  creep¬ 
ers,  and  orchids.  Often  does  a  passage 
have  to  be  forced  with  cutlasses  through 
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these  meandering  waterways.  Every 
stroke  of  the  paddles  gives  a  new  view 
and  reveals  a  still  more  entrancing 
scene.  It  is  toilsome  work,  no  doubt, 
to  get  through  these  arched  highways 
of  the  forest ;  but  great  is  the  reward 
to  the  lover  of  natural  beauty.  Splen¬ 
didly  is  he  compensated  for  his  labor 
when  the  boat  shoots  out  from  beneath 
the  interlaced  roof  of  foliage  and  flow¬ 
ers  into  the  sunlight  that  streams  upon 
a  wide  lake  in  the  open  savannah, 
fringed  by  the  forest  belt,  and  with 
mountains  mantled  in  blue  haze,  softly 
outlined  against  the  horizon. 

And  what  of  the  people  of  this  inter¬ 
esting  country?  They  number  but 
two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thou¬ 
sand,  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of 
what  the  area  could  support.  When 
the  Dutch  went  there  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  forests  were  the  home  of 
large  tribes  of  red  Indians,  who  had 
probably  found  their  way  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  continent  along 
the  chain  of  islands  across  the  Carib¬ 
bean  sea.  Now,  however,  there  are 
scarcely  twenty  thousand  aborigines 
between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Coren- 
tyn.  The  Caribs,  the  only  warlike  and 
courageous  tribe  among  them,  are  prac¬ 
tically  extinct ;  the  few  who  remain 
have  lost  their  love  of  battle.  There 
is  no  market  for  slaves  such  as  that 
established  by  the  Dutch  nearly  three 
hundred  years  ago  on  the  Orinoco 
delta  ;  and  with  the  cessation  of  the 
trade  in  Indian  labor  for  the  Dutch 
plantations  in  the  Pomeroon  and  Esse- 
quibo  districts,  the  Caribs  found  their 
occupation  gone.  They  have  dwindled 
down  to  vanishing  point.  The  dimin¬ 
ishing  tribes  that  remain  are  inoffen¬ 
sive,  and  as  shy,  too,  as  the  animals 
whose  forest  habitation  they  share. 
They  make  magnificent  boatmen  and 
woodmen,  threading  their  way  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  forest  with  an 
ease  incomprehensible  to  the  European, 
a  giant  tree,  a  fallen  trunk,  a  broken 
twig,  their  only  landmarks.  And  they 
know  the  rivers  as  only  the  aborigine 
can  know  them.  From  them  and  from 
the  forest  they  draw  their  food.  In 
the  woodlands,  when  they  form  a  set¬ 
tlement,  they  clear  a  tiny  patch  and 
cultivate  cassava,  from  the  root  of 
which  they  make  large,  thin  cakes. 


which  answer  to  the  white  man’s  bread. 
The  men  hunt  the  labba  in  the  forest, 
or  spear  and  net  fish  in  the  rivers  ; 
while  the  women  weave  hammocks, 
tend  the  cassava  field,  and  make  j^at- 
warrie,  an  intoxicant  from  the  fer¬ 
mented  juice  of  the  cassava  root.  The 
process  of  manufacture  is  disgusting, 
the  root  being  masticated  by  the  wom¬ 
en  and  spat  into  a  large  vessel.  It  is 
not  a  strong  intoxicant :  much  has  to 
be  drunk  before  an  hilarious  effect  is 
produced  ;  but  the  Indian  is  capable  of 
taking  an  unlimited  quantity,  and  still 
deserves  Raleigh’s  description  of  him 
as  a  “  marvellous  great  drunkard.” 
And  since  they  have  been  brought  into 
contact  with  Europeans  they  have 
learned  the  qualities  of  more  fiery 
spirits  than  the  cassava  root  will  yield  ; 
they  have  learned  some  of  the  white 
man’s  tastes,  and  with  them  some  of 
his  diseases,  rapidly  hastening  their 
extinction  as  a  race.  Many  of  those 
who  keep  to  the  river  banks  and  about 
the  wood-cutting  grants  have  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  negro  blood.  They  are  use¬ 
ful  because  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
cataracts  and  Indian  trails,  and  they 
now  find  abundant  employment  as 
bowmen  and  boatmen  for  the  gold- 
hunters.  But  they  are  a  people  who 
will  not  continue  in  the  land  ;  they 
will  be  merged  into  the  hybrid  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  country.  The  true  Indian 
will  go  farther  inland  before  the  steady 
advance  of  civilization.  He  shrinks 
from  European  contact,  a  veritable 
child  of  nature,  of  an  impenetrable  re¬ 
serve,  full  of  superstitions  dreads,  peo¬ 
pling  every  mountain,  river,  and  forest- 
grove  with  spirits,  and  utterly  unable 
to  adapt  himself  to  any  conditions 
other  than  those  of  the  nomad.  Before 
many  generations  are  passed  there  will 
be  no  other  evidence  of  the  Indian  oc¬ 
cupants  of  Guiana  than  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  and  indecipherable  picture-writing 
wrought  by  remote  ancestors  upon  the 
great  boulders  of  the  river  cataracts. 

The  general  population  of  Guiana  is 
indeed  a  motley  gathering  ;  something 
under  five  thousand  Europeans  ;  about 
twelve  thousand  Portuguese  from  the 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands  and  Madeira ; 
over  one  hundred  thousand  coolies  from 
India,  and  nearly  four  thousand  Chi¬ 
nese  brought  under  indenture  to  work 
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on  the  sugar-estates  ;  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  blacks,  descendants 
of  West  African  negroes  brought  by 
the  slave-traders ;  and  about  thirty 
thousand  people  of  mixed  race.  The 
grand  total  in  1891,  including  the 
nomadic  Indians,  ^as  something  over 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thou¬ 
sand.  Nearly  all  these  people  are  at 
present  confined  to  the  coast.  The 
majority  of  them  are  employed  on  the 
sugar-estates  on  the  banks  oi  the  Dem- 
erara  and  the  Berbice,  and  on  the  flats 
near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  In  “  de 
old  Testament  time,”  as  the  negroes 
say  (meaning  thereby  the  days  of  the 
Dutch  possession,  or  any  time  before 
the  abolition  of  slavery),  planting  was 
carried  on  in  the  interior  lands,  cotton 
and  coffee  heading  the  list  of  exports. 
But  when  the  sugar-cane  began  to  be 
grown  the  Dutch  colonists  found  the 
alluvial  an  ideal  soil  for  it.  A  level 
surface,  too,  was  the  natural  habitat  of 
the  Dutchman.  He  liked  it  all  the 
better  for  being  a  few  feet  below  high 
tide  ;  it  gave  him  opportunities  to  ex¬ 
ercise  his  ingenuity  in  building  walls  to 
keep  out  the  sea,  in  cutting  canals, 
and  constructing  kokers  and  dams  for 
navigation  and  drainage.  When  the 
British  took  over  the  colony  they  looked 
upon  it  simply  as  a  huge  sugar-estate, 
caring  nothing  fur  the  potentialities  of 
the  interior.  A  sugar-estate  was  then 
a  gold-mine  to  its  fortunate  owner,  and 
to  those  who  managed  it  for  him  while 
he  lived  at  his  ease  in  England.  There 
was  no  incentive  to  leave  the  flats  and 
push  beyond  the  sand-reefs  and  forest- 
belt  to  the  mountainous  table-land. 
Cheap  labor  was  the  great  object  al¬ 
ways  in  view,  and  the  colony  was  for 
decades  governed  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  such  labor  for  the  planters. 
On  the  abolition  of  slavery  the  negroes 
took  advantage  of  their  freedom  to 
work  when  they  chose.  They  had 
neither  the  enterprise  nor  the  courage 
to  move  into  the  interior  ;  they  squat¬ 
ted  contentedly  in  villages  on  the  mud 
flats,  within  reach  of  the  sugar-estates, 
where  they  could  be  sure  of  getting  one 
or  two  days'  work  a  week,  which 
brought  them  in  abundance  for  their 
simple  wants.  The  planters  soon  found 
that  this  intermittent  labor-supply  was 
insufficient.  They  brought  in  immi- 
Nxw  SxBiKS. — ^Von,  LXIII.,  No.  6. 


grants  from  the  West  India  islands, 
liberated  negroes  from  West  Africa 
and  the  Brazils,  and  Chinese  coolies 
from  the  Far  East.  This  last  importa¬ 
tion  ceased,  however,  when  a  stipula¬ 
tion  was  made  in  a  convention  between 
Great  Britain  and  China,  declaring 
that  ail  such  immigrants  should  be  en¬ 
titled  to  a  return  jiassage  at  the  end  of 
their  term  of  service.  The  planters 
thought  the  burden  of  cost  too  heavy, 
and  discontinued  the  introduction  of 
Chinese ;  unfortunately  so,  for  the 
Chinaman  is  a  capital  agricultural  la¬ 
borer  in  the  tropics,  is  a  valuable  con¬ 
sumer  of  commodities,  and,  when  free 
to  use  his  faculties  for  his  own  advan¬ 
tage,  is  a  source  of  wealth  to  a  sparsely 
inhabited  country.  With  China  prac¬ 
tically  closed  to  them  the  planters  then 
turned  their  eyes  upon  India,  and  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  has 
been  a  brisk  traffic  between  Guiana 
and  the  East  Indies.  The  coolies  sign 
for  five  years’  service,  with  the  right 
of  claiming  a  free  passage  home  for 
themselves  and  their  families  then  or 
at  any  later  time.  Many  remain  ;  but 
an  average  of  two  thousand  men,  wom¬ 
en,  and  children  return  yearly,  with 
their  accumulated  savings  in  the  form 
of  jewelry  and  gold  pieces.  The  an¬ 
nual  cost  of  this  immigration  is  about 
£100,000,  two-thirds  being  borne  by 
the  planters,  and  one-third  by  the  col¬ 
ony  ;  and  the  effect  of  it  has  been  to 
keep  labor  fairly  cheap.  The  pojicy 
of  the  planters  also  was  to  confine  the 
negro  to  the  coast,  for  his  superior 
physical  strength  made  him  almost  in¬ 
dispensable  for  certain  heavy  work  in 
the  cane-fields,  so  long  as  it  could  be 
bought  at  a  low  figure  ;  and  they  ac¬ 
cordingly  set  their  faces  against  all 
projects  for  opening  the  interior  which 
would  have  taken  the  population  away 
from  the  mud  flats.  That  policy  has, 
however,  worn  itself  -out.  The  rise  of 
the  beet  sugar  industry  in  Europe,  un¬ 
fairly  fostered  by  heavy  bounties,  has 
made  the  cultivation  of  cane  so  hazard¬ 
ous  and  unprofitable  that  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  planting  can  continue  in 
Demerara.  But  whether  its  days  be 
few  or  many  the  planter  has  now  a 
sufiBciency  of  indentured  coolie  labor  ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  population,  the  free 
coolies,  the  negroes,  and  the  mixed 
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races,  find  themselves  compelled  to 
turn  to  other  pursuits. 

Fortunately  a  new  channel  has  been 
opened  to  them  by  the  rediscovery  of 
gold  in  the  interior.  “  No  man  in 
Europe  believes  iu  the  wealth  of  Gui¬ 
ana,”  wrote  Humboldt  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  ;  but  many  men  believe  in  it 
now,  m  Europe  and  elsewhere.  The 
initiation  came  from  Cayenne,  a  black 
native  of  French  Guiana  prospecting 
in  the  Essequibo  with  marked  success. 
In  1884  two  hundred  and  fifty  ounces 
of  gold  were  exported  ;  by  1893  the 
tale  has  risen  to  nearly  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  thousand  ounces. 
There  has  been  a  slight  decrease  since  ; 
but  fluctuations  are  inevitable  in  placer 
mining,  and  a  trifling  fall  has  no  real 
bearing  upon  the  aqriferons  nature  of 
the  country.  All  the  gold  hitherto  ob¬ 
tained  has  been  washed  from  the  soil 
under  unskilled  management  and  by 
laborers  who  have  had  to  learn  their 
work.  The  quartz  has  not  yet  been 
touched.  Indeed  only  in  a  few  insig¬ 
nificant  patches  has  the  country  been 
prospected.  The  region  between  the 
Essequibo  and  the  Corentyn  has  scarce¬ 
ly  been  touched  ;  nearly  all  the  gold 
has  come  from  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Barima  and  from  a  few  spots  along 
the  courses  of  the  Cuyuni,  the  Maza- 
runi,  the  Essequibo,  and  the  Potaro. 
When  capital  and  skilled  direction  are 
brought  into  the  country,  as  they  will 
be  so  soon  as  the  political  difficulty  is 
disposed  of  and  the  north-western  boun¬ 
dary  definitely  fixed,  Guiana  will  prob¬ 
ably  become  one  of  the  most  attractive 
gold-fields  in  the  British  Empire. 
Then  the  population  will  inevitably 
drift  inland.  Only  the  mercantile  and 
official  classes  will  remain  in  George¬ 
town,  the  capital ;  and  only  the  coolies 
whose  labor  contracts  are  unexpired 
will  be  left  upon  the  sugar-estates. 
The  population  will  have  to  be  rein¬ 
forced  with  negroes  from  the  West 
Indies  and  coolies  from  the  East : 
townships  and  farms  will  spring  up  in 
the  interior  wherever  mining  settle¬ 
ments  are  established  ;  and  the  coun¬ 
try  will  undergo  a  transformation  such 
as,  in  due  time  and  granting  the  con¬ 
tinued  existence  of  gold  in  paying 
q^uantities,  should  make  it  one  of  the 
rtchest  provinces  of  the  Empire.  When 


the  drift  quartz  comes  to  be  crushed, 
when  shafts  are  sunk  in  the  numerous 
reefs,  when  operations  are  conducted 
on  such  a  scale  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
evidently  contemplates  by  offering  con¬ 
cessions  of  territory  on  specially  favor¬ 
able  terms,*  then  Guiana  will  be  within 
measurable  distance  of  realizing  the 
dreams  of  Raleigh  when  he  urged  Eliza¬ 
beth  to  take  possession  of  the  whole 
country  between  the  Amazon  and  the 
Orinoco. 

Something  should  be  said,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  about  the  climate,  which  has 
been  badly  maligned.  It  is  no  worse 
and  no  better  than  that  of  any  other 
primeval  tropical  tract.  Malarial  fevers 
exist,  of  course  :  they  are  inevitable  in 
the  tropics  ;  but  seVere  attacks  may 
certainly  be  avoided  by  prudent  living. 
If  a  European,  fresh  from  home,  walks 
about  at  noonday  without  an  umbrella, 
or  works  at  a  paddle  with  the  Indian 
boatmen  on  the  rivers,  or  indulges  in 
other  continuous  exertion  without  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  sun,  the  chances  are 
that  he  will  get  an  attack  of  malarial 
fever  ;  and  he  deserves  to  get  it  for  his 
folly.  But  if  he  takes  life  easily,  has 
a  sufficiency  of  good  nourishing  food, 
and  as  little  alcohol  as  possible,  he  may 
live  to  a  ripe  old  age  with  nothing 
worse  than  an  occasional  feverish  cold. 
It  is  an  absolute  error  to  call  the  coun¬ 
try  a  pestiferous  fever-den.  The  im¬ 
pression  has  probably  arisen  from  the 
occasional  appearance  of  yellow  fever 
in  an  epidemic  form.  Now  yellow 
fever  is  a  very  terrible  malady,  strik¬ 
ing  fear  to  the  boldest  heart  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  carries  off  its 
victims  ;  but  it  is  no  more  terrible 
than  small-pox,  and  an  epidemic  of  the 
disease  is  about  as  rare  in  Guiana  as 
small-pox  is  in  the  better  quarters  of 
London.  It  has  not  been  known  in 
the  country  since  1881,  and  then  it 
was  imported  ;  it  appears  only  at  long 
intervals,  and  when  it  does  appear  is 
confined  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers, 
rarely  extending  inland.  Every  one 
who  nas  been  in  the  interior,  and  knows 
how  to  travel  in  equatorial  regions, 
testifies  to  the  salubrity  of  tbe  climate, 
where  the  great  heat  of  the  sun  is  tem- 


*  See  hie  despatch  of  September  7th,  1895, 
to  the  then  Governor  of  the  Colony. 
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pered  by  the  pleasant  and  continuous 
breeze  from  the  sea.  No  European 
can,  of  course,  labor  in  the  tropics  as 
he  can  in  his  own  latitudes.  If  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  do  so  nature  will  chastise 
him  for  his  temerity  by  an  attack  of 
fever,  which  may  be  so  mild  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible  to  him,  or  so  fre¬ 
quently  recurrent  as  to  ruin  his  consti¬ 
tution,  or  so  severe  as  to  lay  him  in  his 
grave  in  forty-eight  hours.  But  it  is 
not  the  climate  that  deserves  blame  so 
much  as  the  misuse  of  it  by  men  whose 
bodily  energy  outstrips  their  discretion, 
or  their  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
health.  One  great  cause  of  disease  is 
certainly  almost  wholly  avoided  in 
Guiana,  save,  perhaps,  on  the  higher 
savannahs  ;  there  are  no  violent  alter¬ 
nations  of  temperature.  “  There  is 
probably  no  country  on  the  globe,” 


says  Dr.  Hancock,  who  lived  in  Dem- 
erara  for  five-and-twenty  years,  “  where 
the  temperature  is  more  uniform  than 
in  Guiana.”  The  variation  of  the 
thermometer  is  from  72“  to  87“  (Fahr¬ 
enheit),  and  even  in  the  savannahs  the 
thermal  range  is  merely  from  66“  at 
night  to  88°  in  the  day.  The  annual 
rainfall  varies  from  seventy  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  inches,  and  in  the  wet 
season  it  will,  as  in  all  tropical  coun¬ 
tries,  rain  sometimes  for  days  together. 
But  wet  or  dry,  fever  or  no  fever,  the 
climate  of  Guiana  is  delightful.  It  is 
one  to  which  all  who  have  ever  known 
it  long  at  times  to  return,  and  with  a 
longing  that  is  irresistible  when  the 
great  cities  of  England  are  enveloped 
in  the  poisonous  fogs  of  winter. — Mac¬ 
millan's  Magazine. 


ON  LIMBO. 

BY  VERNON  LEE. 

Perocch^  gente  di  molto  valore 
Conobbi  cbe  in  qael  Limbo  eran  sospesi. 


I. 

It  may  seem  curious  to  begin  with 
Dante  and  pass  on  to  the  Children’s 
Rabbits’  House  ;  but  I  require  both  to 
explain  what  it  is  I  mean  by  Limbo  ; 
no  such  easy  matter  on  trying.  For 
this  discourse  is  not  about  the  Pious 
Pagans  whom  the  poet  found  in  hon¬ 
orable  confinement  at  the  gate  of  Hell, 
nor  of  their  neighbors  the  Unchris¬ 
tened  Babies  ;  but  I  am  glad  of  Dante’s 
authority  for  the  existence  of  a  place 
holding  such  creatures  as  have  just 
missed  a  necessary  rite,  or  come  too 
soon  for  thorough  salvation.  And  I 
am  glad,  moreover,  that  the  poet  has 
insisted  on  the  importance — ”  gente 
di  molto  valore” — of  the  beings  thus 
enclosed  ;  because  it  is  just  with  the 
superior  quality  of  the  things  in  what 
1  mean  by  Limbo  that  we  are  pecul¬ 
iarly  concerned. 

And  now  for  the  other  half  of  my 
preliminary  illustration  of  the  subject, 
to  wit,  the  Children’s  Rabbits’  House. 
The  little  gardens  which  the  children 


played  at  cultivating  have  long  since 
disappeared,  taken  insensibly  back  into 
that  corner  of  the  formal  but  slackly 
kept  garden  which  looks  toward  the 
steep  hill  dotted  with  cows  and  sheep. 
But  in  that  corner,  behind  the  shape¬ 
less  Portugal  laurels  and  the  patches 
of  seeding  grass,  there  still  remains, 
beneath  big  trees,  what  the  children 
used  to  call  The  Rabbits'  Villa.  ’Tis 
merely  a  wooden  toy  house,  with  green 
moss-eaten  roof,  standing,  like  the  lake 
dwellings  of  prehistoric  times,  on 
wooden  posts,  with  the  tall  foxgloves, 
crimson  and  white,  growing  all  round 
it.  There  is  something  ludicrous  in 
this  superannuated  toy,  this  Noah’s 
ark  on  stilts  among  the  grass  and 
bushes  ;  but  when  you  look  into  the 
thing,  finding  the  empty  plates  and 
cups  ”  for  having  tea  with  the  rabbits, 
and  when  you  look  into  it  spiritually 
also,  it  grows  oddly  pathetic.  We 
walked  up  and  down  between  the  high 
hornbeam  hedges,  the  sunlight  lying 
low  on  the  armies  of  tall  daisies  and 
seeding  grasses,  and  falling  in  narrow 
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glints  among  the  white  boles  and  hang¬ 
ing  boughs  of  the  beeches,  where  the 
wooden  benches  stand  unused  in  the 
deep  grass,  and  the  old  swing  hangs 
crazily  crooked.  Yes,  the  Rabbits’ 
Villa  and  the  surrounding  overgrown 
beds  are  quite  pathetic.  Is  it  because 
they  are,  in  a  way,  the  graves  of  chil¬ 
dren  long  dead,  as  dead— despite  the 
grown-up  folk  who  may  come  and  say 
“  It  was  I”— as  the  rabbits  and  guinea 
pigs  with  whom  they  once  had  tea? 
That  is  it ;  and  that  explains  my  mean¬ 
ing  :  the  Rabbits’  Villa  is,  to  the  eye 
of  the  initiate,  one  of  many  little 
branch  establishments  of  Limbo  sur¬ 
rounding  us  on  all  sides.  Another 
poet,  more  versed  in  similar  matters 
than  Dante  (one  feels  sure  Dante  knew 
his  own  mind,  and  always  had  his  own 
way,  even  when  exiled),  Rossetti,  in  a 
sonnet,  has  given  us  the  terrible  little 
speech,  which  would  issue  from  the 
small  Limbos  of  this  kind  : 

Look  in  my  face  ;  My  name  ia  Might  havt  hem. 

II. 

Of  all  the  things  that  Limbo  might 
contain,  there  is  one  about  which  some 
persons,  very  notably  Churchyard 
Cray,  have  led  us  into  error.  I  do" not 
believe  there  is  much  genius  to  be 
found  in  Limbo.  The  world,  although 
it  takes  a  lot  of  dunning,  offers  a  fair 
price  for  this  article,  which  it  requires 
as  much  as  water  power  and  coal,  nay 
even  as  much  as  food  and  clothes 
(bread  for  its  sonl  and  raiment  for  its 
thought)  ;  so  that  what  genius  there 
be  will  surely  be  brought  into  the 
market.  But  even  were  it  wholly 
otherwioe,  genius,  like  murder,  would 
out;  for  genius  is  one  of  the  liveliest 
forces  of  nature  :  not  to  be  quelled  or 
quenched,  adaptable,  protean,  expan¬ 
sive,  nay  explosive  ;  of  all  things  in 
the  world  the  most  able  to  take  care  of 
itself,  which  accounts  for  so  much  pub¬ 
lic  expenditure  to  foster  and  encourage 
it ;  foster  the  sun’s  chemistry,  the 
force  of  gravitation,  encourage  atomic 
affinity  and  natural  selection,  magnifi¬ 
cent  Maecenas  and  judicious  ministerial 
board,  they  are  sure  to  do  you  credit ! 

Hence,  to  my  mind,  there  are  no 
mute  inglorious  Miltons,  or  none  worth 
taking  into  account.  Our  sentimental 


surmises  about  them  grow  from  the 
notion  that  human  power  is  something 
like  the  wheels  or  cylinder  of  a  watch, 
a  neat  numbered  scrap  of  mechanism, 
stamped  at  a  blow  by  a  creative yi’af,  or 
hand-hammered  by  evolution,  and  fit¬ 
ting  just  exactly  into  one  little  plan, 
serving  exactly  one  little  purpose,  in¬ 
dispensable  for  that  particular  ma¬ 
chine,  and  otherwise  fit  for  the  dust- 
heap.  Happily  for  us  it  is  certainly 
not  so.  The  very  greatest  men  have 
always  been  the  most  versatile  :  Lio- 
nardo,  Goethe,  Napoleon ;  the  next 
greatest  can  still  be  imagined  under 
different  circumstances  as  turning  their 
energy  to  very  different  tasks  ;  and  I 
am  tempted  to  think  that  the  hobbies 
by  which  many  of  them  have  laid  much 
store,  while  the  world  merely  laughed 
at  the  statesman’s  trashy  verses  or  the 
musician’s  third-rate  pictures,  may 
have  been  of  the  nature  of  rudimen¬ 
tary  organs,  which,  given  a  different 
environment,  might  have  develojied, 
become  the  creature’s  chief  raison 
d'Stre,  leaving  that  which  has  actually 
chanced  to  be  his  talent  to  become 
atrophied,  perhaps  invisible. 

Be  this  last  as  it  may — and  I  com¬ 
mend  it  to  those  who  believe  in  genius 
as  a  form  of  monomania — it  is  quite 
certain  that  genius  has  nothing  in 
common  with  machinery.  It  is  the 
most  organic  and  alive  of  living  organ¬ 
isms  ;  the  most  adaptable  therefore, 
and  least  easily  killed  ;  and  for  this 
reason,  and  despite  Gray’s  Elegy,  there 
is  no  chance  of  much  of  it  in  Limbo. 

This  is  no  reason  for  the  optimistic 
extermination  of ’distinguished  men. 
It  is  indeed  most  difficult  to  kill  genius, 
but  there  are  a  hundred  ways  of  killing 
its  possessors  ;  and  with  them  as  much 
of  their  work  as  they  have  left  undone. 
What  pictures  might  Giorgione  not 
have  painted  but  for  the  lady,  the 
rival,  or  the  plague,  whichever  it  was 
that  killed  him  !  Mozart  could  as¬ 
suredly  have  given  us  a  half-dozen 
more  Don  Giovannis  if  he  had  had 
fewer  lessons,  fewer  worries,  better 
food  ;  nay,  by  his  miserable  death  the 
world  has  lost,  methinks,  more  even 
than  that — a  commanding  influence 
which  would  have  kept  music,  for  a 
score  of  years,  earnest  and  masterly 
but  joyful.  Rossini  would  not  have 
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run  to  seed,  and  Beethoven’s  ninth 
symphony  might  have  been  a  genuine 
“  Hymn  to  Joy”  if  only  Mozart,  the 
Apollo  of  musicians,  had,  for  a  few 
years  more,  flooded  men's  souls  with 
radiance.  A  similar  thing  is  said  of 
Rafael ;  but  his  followers  were  medi¬ 
ocre,  and  he  himself  lacked  personal¬ 
ity,  so  that  many  a  better  example 
might  be  brought 

These  are  not  useless  speculations  ; 
it  is  as  well  we  realize  that,  although 
genius  be  immortal,  poor  men  of  genius 
are  not. 

Quite  an  extraordinarily  small  amount 
of  draughts  and  microbes,  of  starvation 
bodily  and  spiritual,  of  pin-pricks  of 
various  kinds,  will  do  for  them  ;  we 
can  all  have  a  hand  in  the  killing  of 
them  ;  the  killing  also  of  their  peace, 
kindliness  and  justice,  sending  these 
qualities  to  Limbo,  which  is  full  of 
such.  And  now,  dear  reader,  I  per¬ 
ceive  that  we  have  at  last  got  Limbo 
well  in  sight ;  and,  in  another  minute, 
we  may  begin  to  discern  some  of  its 
real  contents. 

III. 

The  Paladin  Astolfo,  as  Ariosto  re¬ 
lates,  was  sent  on  a  winged  horse  up 
to  the  moon  ;  where,  under  the  cice- 
ronoship  of  John  the  Evangelist,  he  saw 
most  of  the  things  which  had  been 
lost  on  earth,  among  others  the  wits 
of  many  persons  in  bottles,  his  cousin 
Orlando’s,  which  he  had  come  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  fetch,  and,  curiously,  his  own, 
which  he  had  never  missed.  The 
moon  does  well  as  storehouse  for  such 
brilliant,  romantic  things.  The  Lim¬ 
bo  whose  contents  and  branches  I  would 
speak  of  is  far  less  glorious,  a  trifle 
humdrum  ;  sometimes  such  as  makes 
one  smile,  like  that  Villa  of  the  Rab¬ 
bits  ill  the  neglected  garden.  'Twas 
for  this  reason,  indeed,  that  I  preferred 
to  clear  away  at  once  the  question  of 
the  Mute  Inglorious  Miltons,  and  of 
such  solemn  public  loss  as  comes  of  the 
untimely  death  of  illustrious  men.  Do 
you  remember,  by  the  way,  reader,  a 
certain  hasty  sketch  by  Cazin,  which 
hangs  in  a  corner  of  the  Luxembourg  ? 
The  bedroom  of  Gambetta  after  his 
death  :  the  white  bed  neatly  made, 
empty,  with  laurel  garlands  replacing 
him,  the  tricolor  flag,  half  furled. 


leaned  against  the  chair,  and  on  the 
table  vague  heaped-up  papers  ;  a  thing 
quite  modest  and  heroic,  s.uitable  to 
all  similar  occasions — Mirabean  say, 
and  Stevenson  on  his  far-off  island — 
and  with  whose  image  we  can  fitly  close 
our  talk  of  genius  wasted  by  early 
death. 

I  have  alluded  to  happiness  as  Ailing 
up  much  space  in  Limbo  ;  and  I  think 
that  the  amount  of  it  lying  in  that 
kingdom  of  Might-have-been  is  prob¬ 
ably  out  of  all  proportion  with  that 
which  must  do  duty  in  this  actual  life. 
Browning’s  Last  Ride  together — one 
has  to  be  perpetually  referring  to  poets 
on  this  matter,  for  philosophers  and 
mora'ists  consider  happiness  in  its 
causal  connection  or  as  a  fine  snare  to 
virtue — Browning’s  Last  Ride  together 
expresses,  indeed,  a  view  of  the  subject 
commending  itself  to  active  and  cheer¬ 
ful  persons,  which  comes  to  many  just 
after  their  salad  days  ;  to  wit,  rather  a 
mercy  that  we  don’t  often  get  what  we 
want  most.  The  objects  or  our  recent 
ardent  longings  reveal  themselves, 
most  luridly  sometimes,  as  dangers, 
deadlocks,  fetters,  hopeless  labyrinths, 
from  which  we  have  barely  escaped. 
This  is  the  house  I  wanted  to  buy,  the 
employment  I  fretted  to  obtain,  the 
lady  1  pined  to  marry,  the  friend  with 
whom  I  projected  to  share  lodgings. 
With  such  sudden  chill  recognitions 
comes  belief  in  a  special  providence, 
some  fine  Greek-sounding  goddess, 
thwarting  one’s  dearest  wishes  from 
tender  solicitude  that  it  is  as  well  that 
we  shouldn’t  get  what  we  want.  In 
such  a  crisis  the  nobler  of  us  feel  like 
the  Riding  Lover,  and  learn  ideal  phi¬ 
losophy  and  manly  acquiescence  ;  the 
meaner  snigger  ungenerously  about 
those  youthful  escapes  ;  and  know  not 
that  they  have  gained  safety  at  the 
price,  very  often,  of  the  little  good — 
ideality,  faith  and  dash — there  ever 
was  about  them  :  safe  smug  individ¬ 
uals,  whose  safety  is  mere  loss  to  the 
cosmos.  But  later  on,  when  our  char¬ 
acters  have  settled,  when  repeated 
changes  have  taught  us  which  is  our 
unchangeable  ego,  we  begin  to  let  go 
that  optimist  creed,  and  to  suspect 
(suspicion  turning  to  certainty)  that, 
as  all  things  which  have  happened  to 
us  have  not  been  always  advantageous. 
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BO  likewise  things  longed  for  in  vain 
need  not  necessarily  have  been  curses. 
As  we  grow  less  attached  to  theories, 
and  more  to  our  neighbors,  we  recog¬ 
nize  every  day  that  loss,  refusal  of  the 
desired,  has  not  by  any  means  always 
braced  or  chastened  the  lives  we  look 
into  ;  we  admit  that  the  Powers  That 
Be  showed  considerable  judgment  in 
disregarding  the  teachings  of  asceti¬ 
cism,  and  inspiring  mankind  with  in¬ 
nate  repugnance  to  having  a  bad  time. 
And,  to  return  to  the  question  of  Lim¬ 
bo,  as  we  watch  the  best  powers,  the 
whole  usefulness  and  sweetness  starved 
out  of  certain  lives  for  Jack  of  the  love, 
the  liberty  or  the  special  activities  they 
prayed  for  ;  as  regards  the  question  of 
Limbo,  I  repeat,  we  grow  (or  try  to 
grow)  a  little  more  cautious  about  send¬ 
ing  so  much  more  happiness— ours  and 
other  folk’s— to  the  place  of  Might- 
have-been. 

Some  of  it  certainly  does  seem  be¬ 
yond  our  control,  a  fatal  matter  of  con¬ 
stitution.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
results  of  vice  or  stupidity  ;  this  talk 
of  Limbo  is  exclusively  addressed  to 
the  very  nicest  people. 

A  deal  of  the  world’s  sound  happi¬ 
ness  is  lost  through  Shyness.  We  have 
all  of  us  seen  instances.  They  often 
occur  between  members  of  the  same 
family,  the  very  similarity  of  nature, 
which  might  make  mothers  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  brotliers  and  sisters,  into  closest 
companions,  morally  doubling  the  dose 
of  that  terrible  reserve,  timidity,  hor¬ 
ror  of  human  contact,  paralysis  of 
speech,  which  keeps  the  most  loving 
hearts  asunder.  It  is  useless  to  console 
ourselves  by  saving  that  each  has  its 
own  love,  since  neither  has  the  love  of 
the  other.  And  thus  they  walk,  some¬ 
times  side  by  side,  never  looking  in  one 
another’s  eyes,  never  saying  the  word, 
till  death  steps  in,  death  sometimes 
unable  to  loosen  the  tongue  of  the 
mourner.  Such  things  are  common 
among  our  reserved  northern  races, 
making  us  so  much  less  happy  and 
less  helpful  in  every-day  life  than  our 
Latin  and  Teuton  neighbors  ;  and,  I 
imagine,  are  commonest  among  per¬ 
sons  of  the  same  blood.  But  the  same 
will  happen  between  lovers,  or  those 
who  should  have  been  such  ;  doubt  of 
one’s  own  feeling,  fear  of  the  other’s 


charity,  apprehension  of  its  all  being  a 
mistake,  has  silently  prevented  many  a 
marriage.  The  two,  then,  could  not 
have  been  much  in  love?  Not  in  love, 
since  neither  ever  allowed  that  to  hap¬ 
pen,  more’s  the  pity  ;  but  loving  one 
another  with  the  whole  affinity  of 
their  natures,  and  after  all,  being  in 
love  is  but  the  crisis,  or  the  beginning 
of  that,  if  it’s  worth  anything. 

Thus  shyness  sends,  much  happiness 
to  Limbo.  But  actual  shyness  is  not 
the  worst.  Some  persons,  sometimes 
of  the  very  finest  kind,  endowed  for 
loving  kindness,  passion,  highest  devo¬ 
tion,  nay  requiring  it  as  much  as  air 
or  warmth,  have  received,  from  some 
baleful  fairy,  a  sterilizing  gift  of  fear. 
Fear  of  what  ?  they  could  not  tell ; 
something  which  makes  all  community 
of  soul  a  terror,  and  every  friend  a 
threat.  Something  terrible,  in  whose 
presence  we  must  bow  our  heads  and 
pray  impunity  therefrom  for  ourselves 
and  ours. 

But  the  bulk  of  happiness  stacked 
up  in  Limbo  appears,  on  careful  look¬ 
ing,  to  be  an  agglomeration  of  other 
lost  things  ;  justice,  charm,  apprecia¬ 
tion,  and  faith  in  one  another,  all  reck¬ 
lessly  packed  off  as  so  much  lumber, 
sometimes  to  make  room  for  fine  new 
qualities  instead  !  Justice,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think,  is  usually  sent  to  Lim¬ 
bo  through  the  agency  of  others.  A 
work  in  many  folios  might  be  written 
by  condensing  what  famous  men  have 
had  said  against  them  in  their  days  of 
struggle,  and  what  they  have  answered 
about  others  in  their  days  of  prosperity. 

The  loss  of  charm  is  due  to  many 
more  circumstances  ;  the  stress  of  life 
indeed  seems  calculated  to  send  it  to 
Limbo.  Certain  it  is  that  few  women, 
and  fewer  men,  of  forty,  preserve  a 
particle  of  it.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
youth  or  beauty,  though  it  does  seem  a 
pity  that  mature  human  beings  should 
mostly  be  too  fat  or  too  thin,  and 
lacking  either  sympathy  or  intellect¬ 
ual  keenness.  Charm  must  comprise 
all  that,  but  much  besides.  It  is  the 
undefinable  quality  of  nearly  every 
child,  and  of  all  nice  lads  and  girls  ; 
the  quality  which  (though  it  can  reach 
perfection  in  exceptional  old  people) 
usually  vanishes,  no  one  knows  when 
exactly,  into  the  Limbo  marked  by  the 
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Rabbits'  Villa,  with  its  plates  and  tea 
cups,  mouldering  on  its  wooden  posts 
in  the  unweeded  garden. 

More  useful  qualities  replace  all 
these  :  hardness,  readiness  to  snatch 
opportunity,  mistrust  of  alt  ideals,  in¬ 
flexible  self-righteousness  ;  useful,  nay 
necessary  ;  but,  let  us  admit  it,  in  a 
life  which,  judged  by  the  amount  of 
dignity  and  sweetness  it  contains,  is 
perhaps  scarce  necessary  itself,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  useful.  The  case  might  be 
summed  up,  for  our  guidance,  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  loss  of  many  of  our  finer 
qualities  is  due  to  the  complacent,  and 
sometimes  dutiful,  cultivation  of  our 
worse  ones  ! 

For,  even  in  the  list  of  virtues,  there 
are  finer  and  less  fine,  nay  virtues  one 
might  almost  call  atrocious,  and  vir¬ 
tues  with  a  taint  of  ignominy.  I  have 
said  that  we  lose  some  of  our  finer 
qualities  this  way  ;  what’s  worse,  is 
that  we  often  fail  to  appreciate  the 
finest  qualities  of  others. 

And  here,  coming  to  the  vague  rubric 
appreciation  of  others,  I  have  come  also 
to  the  incident  or  story — I  scarce  know 
how  to  call  it — which  first  turned  my 
thoughts  on  Limbo,  and  suggested 
these  pages  upon  Might-have  been. 

IV. 

Once  upon  a  time,  Goethe  was  reign¬ 
ing  and  Napoleon  ;  there  reigned  also 
in  Germany  a  certain  young  princess, 
wife  to  a  tiny  despot.  The  despot 
drilled  grenadiers  for  sale,  hunted  big 
game,  supped  with  light  nymphs,  ob¬ 
served  infinite  rules  of  etiquette,  and 
neglected  his  wife,  save  when  he  varied 
his  pleasures  by  worrying  her.  The 
princess,  who  possessea  what  in  those 
days  was  called  “  a  beautiful  soul,” 
spent  her  leisure  time  being  ill,  read¬ 
ing  metaphysics,  and  writing  many  let¬ 
ters.  I  have  had  some  of  her  letters 
in  my  hands — square  sheets  of  delicate 
watered  paper,  brittle  and  brown  like 
rose  leaves  in  a  book — and  through 
these  letters  it  is  that  I  have  come  to 
know  her — her  and  one  of  her  corre¬ 
spondents,  who  is  the  other  character 
in  my  story.  This  was  a  lady  who 
signed  herself  ”  Bettina”  (not  Goethe’s, 
naturally),  although  she  had  another 
name,  which  happened  to  be  French, 


for  her  father  had  been  one  of  the  King 
of  Prussia’s  Huguenot  officers.  She 
also  had  a  “  beautiful  soul people 
knew  that,  for  she  wrote  verses  in  the 
Muses'  Year  Book  on  Freedom,  also 
humanitarian  dramas,  and  was  called 
“our  German  Corinue”  by  various 
immortals  now  forgotten.  She  herself 
knew  she  had  a  beautiful  soul,  and 
being  young  and  ardent,  and  steeped 
in  fashionable  idealism,  she  thought  a 
very  great  deal  about  the  beauty  of  her 
soul,  and  the  dangers  of  its  growing 
less  beautiful.  A  terrible  danger  arose, 
and  invaded  her  in  the  shape  of  the 
princess.  After  various  advances  to 
which  Bettina,  who  abhorred  courts 
and  despised  tyrants,  naturally  turned 
a  deaf  ear,  the  princess  showed  that 
contempt  of  ceremony  which  goes  some¬ 
times  with  despotism,  by  calling  on 
Bettina  in' person.  She  had  been  bor¬ 
ing  herself  to  death,  she  frankly  ex¬ 
plained,  and  wanted  to  see  a  lot  of  our 
German  Corinne.  She  was,  you  see, 
a  princess,  accustomed  to  have  her  way 
except  in  serious  matters  (that  her 
husband  saw'  to)  ;  she  had  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  other  folk’s  time, 
she  was  perfectly  simple  and  kindly, 
and  had  the  freedom  of  high  breed¬ 
ing.  Bettina  recognized  at  once  some 
.of  the  worst  characteristics  of  a  despot ; 
and  felt  like  Mme.  Boland  when  she 
made  rude  magnanimous  speeches  to 
the  Queen.  It  was  impossible  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  princess  from  calling,  because 
the  princess  did  not  see  how  little  she 
fitted  into  a  philosophic  milieu  ;  it  be¬ 
came  impossible  also  not  to  wait  upon 
her  occasionally  in  return,  because  the 
princess  wrote  plaintive  little  letters 
whenever  she  was  ill.  One  point,  in¬ 
deed,  remained  inviolable :  Bettina, 
mindful  of  Voltaire’s  shame  and  Rous¬ 
seau’s  sorrows,  never  broke  bread  with¬ 
in  the  despot’s  palace.  But  the  prin¬ 
cess  thought,  or  pretended  to  think, 
that  her  food  and  meal  times  did  not 
agree  with  her  new  friend  ;  and  the 
lesson  to  tyrants  missed  fire.  That 
was  the  desperate  thing.  There  was 
no  making  the  princess  understand  that 
she  was  objected  to  because  she  was  a 
princess,  and  no  denying  that  though 
a  princess  she  was  very,  very  nice. 

Nor  was  her  being  a  princess  a  mere 
empty  form  :  she  had  been  brought  up 
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like  that  royal  lady  who,  hearing  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  bread,  had  asked  why 
the  people  did  not  eat  brioche.  And 
Beilina,  knowing  the  hard  heart  of 
despots,  scorned  even  to  explain  that 
people  who  have  no  bread  have  no 
brioche  either.  Was  it  Eousseau  who 
said  :  “  Monseigneur,  you  who  have 
the  misfortune  of  being  born  great”  ? 
That  was  the  style  to  use,  nor  waste 
explicitness  with  princes,  lienee  a 
fine  growth  of  scornful  innuendo  and 
cross-purpose  answer,  till  the  situation 
became  extremely  confused.  The  let¬ 
ters  I  have  read,  extending  over  eigh¬ 
teen  months,  are  devoted  to  making  it 
more  inextricable  in  the  attempts  to 
clear  it.  For  the  more  Bettina,  feel¬ 
ing  her  libel ty  (people  thought  a  vast 
lot  about  liberty  in  those  days)  jeopar¬ 
dized,  the  more  Bettina  unravelled, 
nay,  rudely  cut  the  web  of  misunder¬ 
standing,  the  closer  did  the  princess, 
an  inverse  Penelope,  weave  it  afresh 
overnight,  or  was  it  the  princess  who 
did  the  unravelling  and  Bettina  the 
weaving?  Heaven  knows,  so  great  was 
the  confusion.  Certain  it  is  that  both 
did  their  best.  Bettina,  for  instance, 
alluded  in  the  plainest  manner  to 
Dionysius  and  Dion — I  think  those 
were  the  names — and  other  accom¬ 
plished  and  intrusive  tyrants  who  had 
tried  to  inveigle  ancient  patriots  and 
philosophers.  But,  at  those  names, 
the  princess  merely  thought  that  Bet¬ 
tina  had  but  an  ear  to  gossip,  and  un¬ 
folded  all  the  iniquities  of  her  small 
court,  that  Bettina  might  know  that 
she  really  wasn’t  a  bit  responsible  and 
did  not  like  it  at  all.  Moreover,  she 
seized  the  opportunity  of  showing  how 
solitary  she  was  in  her  surroundings. 

But  Bettina  did  not  take  it  in  that 
way.  Bettina,  who  knew  the  villanies 
of  courts  only  en  masse,  and  chiefly 
thanks  to  Plutarch  and  Alfieri’s  regi¬ 
cide  dramas,  was  genuinely  upset  by 
the  princess’s  explanatory  revelations. 
She  felt  indignant  at  this  taking  for 
granted  of  wickedness  ;  and,  what  was 
more  serious,  she  grew  secretly  alarmed 
lest  the  rigor  and  clearness  of  her  own 
judgments  should  be  impaired  by  the 
dangerous  knowledge  which  was  being 
forced  upon  her.  Although  a  notable 
philosopher  and  philanthropist,  she 
knew  but  little  of  the  world,  and  be¬ 


lieved  exclusively  in  abstract  principles 
of  justice  and  virtue  :  fancy  if  they 
ever  made  room  for  the  princess’s  fee¬ 
ble  corrupt  way  of  examining  and  judg¬ 
ing  individual  cases,  her  shocking  ten¬ 
dency  to  be  sorry  instead  of  being  in¬ 
dignant  ! 

And  thus,  with  incalculable  expendi¬ 
ture  of  argument,  illustration  and  pa¬ 
per,  did  these  two  friends  entangle 
themselves  in  misunderstanding :  a 
little  comedy  of  errors  such  as  can  go 
on  only  in  very  subtle  brains  and  young 
and  honest  hearts.  But  it  is  only  on 
the  stage  that  comedies  of  this  kind 
end  to  the  better  satisfaction  of  every 
one  concerned. 

A  suspicion  had  entered  Betti na’s 
mind  that  she  was  perhaps  yielding  a 
little  to  corruption.  She  certainly  had 
got  to  enjoy  the  princess’s  subtlety  of 
wit,  her  charm  of  manner,  even  her 
graceful  dresses  and  great  lady’s  whims ; 
she  was  beginning  to  be  fond  of  the 
despot’s  wife,  to  forget  that  she  hated 
despots.  Could  it  be  that  her  Homan 
virtue  was  susceptible  of  vanity  ?  Had 
the  advances  and  insistence  of  the  prin¬ 
cess  turned  her  head  ?  The  suspicion 
arose  but  was  dismissed  :  for  did  she 
not  continually  administer  to  the  prin¬ 
cess  such  exhortation  and  criticism,  re¬ 
gardless  of  her  feelings ;  nay,  with 
such  good  result  (the  thought  was  not 
without  a  stern,  antique  sweetness) 
that  her  friend  had  actually  learned  to 
receive  without  much  murmuring  (at 
best  only  a  little  frivolous  banter  to 
save  the  situation)  a  fine  broadside  of 
home  truths  such  as  Rousseau  himself 
might  have  let  loose  on  his  patrons  ? 

So,  on  the  whole,  things  were  look¬ 
ing  more  satisfactory,  and  the  German 
Corinne  allowed  herself  to  unbend  tow¬ 
ard  the  partially  penitent  great  lady ; 
there  is  a  budget  of  letters  and  notes 
(in  those  days  fiiends  always  summed 
up  in  writing  the  impressions  of  each 
interview)  which  testifies  to  really 
pleasant  relations.  The  famous  De 
Stael,  moreover,  had  just  published 
her  book  on  Germany,  and,  for  a  fort¬ 
night,  neither  of  the  two  friends  could 
think  or  talk  of  anything  else,  and 
agreement  and  discussion  grew  per¬ 
fectly  ecstatic.  The  letters  of  the  prin¬ 
cess  are  bubbling  with  critical  rapture. 
It  culminates  in  one  small  scrawl  (what 
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people  called  a  billet)  written  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  after  an  afternoon 
of  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul. 

“  My  maid,  and  Baroness  S - ,  and 

the  doctor,”  so  wrote  the  princess, 
“all  sprang  to  th’ir  feet,  thinking  I 
had  a  fresh  attack,  so  violently  did  I 
ring  just  now  for  pens  and  paper.  I 
have  tried  in  vain  to  sleep,  but  find  I 
cannot,  without  telling  you  at  once 
how  great  has  been  my  happiness  and 
pride.  This  day  (within  two  of  my 
thirtieth  birthday)  shall  ever  be  marked 
in  memory  albo  lapillo,  for  it  has 
brought  at  last  the  reward  of  all  my 
patience  and  guile  !  I  have  won  the 
wager  I  had  made  with  myself  :  1  have 
triumphed  over  the  Roman  haughtiness 
of  the  severe  Bettina.”  The  rest  was 
only  nonsense  about  a  bag  of  sweets 
which  she  was  sending  as  a  token  of 
everlasting  friendship  at  four  in  the 
morning,  one  of  her  many  childish 
whims.  Alas,  alas,  that  the  sweets 
were  ever  sent,  or  billet  ever  written, 
that  the  well-born  page  did  not  devour 
the  one  and  lose  the  other  on  the  road  ! 
Alas,  above  all  things,  that  the  poor 
princess  should  not  have  been  unwell 
and  thus  prevented  from  calling  next 
day  on  Bettina  !  What  passed  between 
these  ladies  no  one  will  ever  know  ; 
but  subsequent  letters  make  it  easy  to 
guess. 

Bettina’s  worst  suspicions  were  ful¬ 
filled  ;  the  princess  had  made  a  wager 
to  tame  her  ;  the  princess  had  turned 
her  into  a  great  lady’s  plaything  !  A 
plaything  !  Yes  ;  there  was  no  use  in 
blinking  the  truth  or  mincing  words  ; 
a  plaything.  But — but— a  friend — 
that,  princess,  never  !  She  had  ever 
despised  and  pitied  the  despot.  Those 
were  days  when  people  were  eloquent ; 
they  knew  pages  aud  pages  of  sublime 
printed  rhapsody  by  heart,  and  im- 

S revised  the  same  with  much  facility. 

ettina,  doubtless,  was  up  to  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

Such  eloquence,  even  ninety  years 
ago,  exhausts  and  speedily  provokes  re¬ 
action.  The  very  day  after  the  prin¬ 
cess’s  visit,  the  reaction  had  set  in. 
Without  allowing  that  she  could  have 
said  unjust  or  cruel  things,  Bettina 
feared  she  might  have  been  hasty  ; 
perhaps  some  quiver  of  the  princess’s 
face,  or  little  hoarseness  in  her  childish 


voice,  may  have  begun  to  haunt  her. 
Anyhow  she  wrote  and  re-wrote  several 
times  (fearing  ungraciousness  and 
apologetic  tone  equally)  a  little  letter 
to  the  palace.  No  answer  came.  It 
is  impossible  to  know  what  Bettina 
may  have  surmised.  She  had  not 
time  to  surmise  very  long  ;  for  the 
next  day  came  a  note  from  the  lady-in- 
waiting,  saying  that  the  princess,  after 
a  Court  ball,  had  had  a  seizure  of  her 
old  malady  ;  and  the  day  after  that 
there  was  lamentable  tolling,  flags 
wrapped  with  crape,  and  the  Court 
Herald  with  black  tabor  announced  the 
death  of  her  Serene  Highness.  There 
was  a  gala  funeral  of  course,  to  which 
the  principality  and  sundry  neighbor¬ 
ing  states  all  flocked.  Bettina  did  not 
go.  But  she  had  been  to  the  palace, 
forgetting  it  was  a  despot’s  house,  to 
greet  her  friend  once  more.  The 
princess,  we  are  told  by  contemporary 
memoirs,  was  still  young,  and,  though 
small  and  feeble  in  health,  had  been  a 
beautiful  lady.  The  despot,  although 
he  took  another  wife  next  year,  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  cried 
quite  childishly  in  Bettina’s  presence. 
And  Bettina,  forgetting  all  about  his 
being  a  tyrant,  felt  almost  affectionate, 
and  absurdly  grateful  toward  him. 

Such,  read  between  the  lines  of  those 
old  letters,  appears  to  have  been  the 
story  of  those  ladies’  friendship,  so 
long,  so  long  ago.  It  may  not  have 
happened  exactly  as  I  have  told,  but 
such,  I  feel  sure,  are  the  essentials. 
It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the  poor 
little  princess,  who  had  been  denied 
health  and  happiness,  was  denied  also 
this  small  comfort  of  friendship  ;  and 
it  is  likely  that  the  other  lady,  what¬ 
ever  other  friendships  she  may  have 
had,  never  ceased  missing  this  one. 
For  one  individual  cannot  ever  replace 
another,  nor  an  affection  which  is  se¬ 
cured  an  affection  which  is  lost ;  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  it  is  a  pity  that 
individuals,  their  special  quality,  above 
all,  their  affections,  should  crowd  so 
plentifully  into  Limbo.  Many  other 
friendships  there  have  doubtless  been, 
with  strength  and  sweetness  in  their 
stillborn  face,  hurried  off,  if  not  by 
death,  then  by  less  gentle  hands,  into 
a  place  similar  to  that  which  holds  the 
souls  of  the  unchristened  babes  ;  some- 
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times,  like  them,  let  us  hope,  removed 
to  a  sphere  where  such  things  grow 
finer  and  more  frtkitful,  the  sphere  of 
the  love  of  those  we  have  not  loved 
enough  in  life. 


But  that  at  best  is  but  the  life  of 
ghosts  ;  so  let  us  never  fhrget,  dear 
friends,  how  close  all  round  lies  Lim¬ 
bo,  the  Kingdom  of  Might-have  been. 
— Longman's  Magazine. 


IN  THE  LAND  OF  CLARET. 


Bordeaux  is  the  city  of  France  in 
which  an  Englishman  ought,  to  feel 
most  at  home.  To  say  nothing  about 
our  pleasant  early  dominion  in  this 
part  of  the  Republic,  when  we  estab¬ 
lished  an  Anglo-Saxon  strain  which 
the  centuries  cannot  yet  have  elimi¬ 
nated,  we  are  the  chief  consumers  of 
those  excellent  wines  of  the  Medoc  the 
chateaux  of  which  decorate  the  left 
bank  of  the  Gironde.  The  Briton  here 
is  respected  less  as  a  mere  tourist  than 
as  a  possible  customer — perhaps  even  a 
wine  merchant  of  far-extending  con¬ 
nections.  He  need,  in  fact,  be  only 
moderately  amiable  and  enterprising 
to  obtain  a  taste  of  the  lavish  hospital¬ 
ity  for  which  the  wine  kings  of  the 
land  are  celebrated.  And  what  hos¬ 
pitality  it  is  !  Vintage  after  vintage 
IS  pressed  upon  the  willing  palate. 
The  stranger  hears  with  reverence  of 
the  worth  per  glass  of  the  ruby  liquor 
he  is  invited  to  toss  down  his  unedu¬ 
cated  gullet  as  if  it  were  cheap  as  milk. 
He  praises  everything,  as  well  he  may. 
And  late  at  night  he  is  driven  back  to 
his  hotel  in  a  whirl  of  ecstatic  exhila¬ 
ration,  convinced  that  there  is  no  coun¬ 
try  like  the  Medoc,  and  no  city  like 
this  its  great  metropolis. 

Besides,  our  compatriots  have  made 
so  deep  a  mark  on  the  commerce  of  the 
place.  One  of  the  leading  houses  was 
founded  nearly  two  centuries  ago  by  an 
Englishman.  The  present  head  of  the 
firm  is  a  man  with  whom  any  one  (and 
especially  a  pauper)  may  be  proud  to 
shake  hands.  He  lives  palatially  near 
the  city,  on  an  estate  for  which  he 
would  not  accept  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  ;  he  owns  vineyards 
that  have  earned  gold  and  silver  med¬ 
als  in  divers  exhibitions  ;  and  a  fleet  of 
fishing  boats  and  some  oyster  beds  in¬ 
dicate  the  lucrative  nature  of  even  his 
hobbies.  He  has  also  a  villa  at  Arca- 
chon,  and  his  cellars  in  the  city  are 


quite  as  remarkable  for  their  extent 
and  furnishing  as  for  the  venerable 
cobwebs  which  mantle  their  walls  and 
sway  eerily  in  the  gloom  over  the  visi¬ 
tor’s  cranium.  I  might  go  farther  and 
say  that  his  chief  cellarer  is  one  of  the 
most  stalwart  specimens  of  manhood 
to  be  found  in  the  south  of  France. 
But  this  is  a  characteristic  feature  of 
the  warehouses  of  the  Medoc.  We  in 
England  are  prone  to  fancy  that  the 
society  of  claret  tends  to  leanness 
rather  than  adipose.  But,  in  fact, 
you  would  find  it  hard  to  match  twelve 
selected  cellarers  from  Bordeaux  and 
the  district  by  twelve  selected  brewers’ 
men  from  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
is  a  stout,  yet  merited,  compliment. 

There  are  other  English  and  Anglo- 
French  here  comparable  to  the  above 
merchant.  Chateau-Loudenne,  on  the 
Gironde,  a  long  run  from  Bordeaux, 
is,  for  instance,  the  great  claret  estate 
of  Messrs.  W.  and -A.  Gilbey.  Here 
there  are  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  vines,  not  of  the  best  growths 
indeed,  nor  yet  the  second  best,  but 
warranted,  thanks  to  the  care  expend¬ 
ed  in  production  and  vinification,  to 
turn  out  a  thoroughly  good  first-class 
ordinary  wine.  Seen  from  the  muddy 
river,  whence  it  is  most  readily  ap¬ 
proached,  there  is  a  Dutch-gardeu 
primness  about  Messrs.  Gilbey’s  estate. 
But  that  is  an  indispensable  feature  of 
a  well-conducted  vineyard.  They  want 
to  produce  good  wine  here,  not  scenic 
effects.  The  surprising  thing  is  that 
many  of  the  chateaux  are  nevertheless 
surrounded  by  uncommonly  handsome, 
well-wooded  demesnes.  Lust  of  vine- 
land  has  not  altogether  eaten  into  the 
hearts  of  the  vine-growers  :  they  can 
still  spare  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  their 
acreage  for  pleasure  grounds  and  mead¬ 
ows.  There  are  trees  enough  at  the 
back  of  Messrs.  Gilbey’s  property  ;  but 
the  river  slopes  are  devoted  to  unes. 
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cellars,  and  quays.  These  represent 
an  expenditure  of  60,000Z.  over  and 
above  the  28,000?.  which  the  chateau 
cost  in  1875.  Four  hundred  tuns  of 
wine  is  the  average  yield  of  Chateau- 
Loudenne.  Few  other  Medoc  vine¬ 
yards  can  boast  of  such  a  harvest. 

As  typical  of  the  cosmopolitan  ele¬ 
ment  which  exists  in  the  Medoc,  it 
need  only  be  said  that  the  immortal 
Chateau-Lafitte  belongs  to  the  Roth¬ 
schilds.  In  1868  Baron  James  de 
Rothschild  paid  no  less  than  four  and 
a  half  million  francs  for  this  snug  and 
picturesque  property.  The  great  wealth 
of  its  owners  has  enabled  Chateau- 
Lafitte  to  become  a  byword,  not  only 
for  its  wines,  but  also  for  the  benignity 
and  helpfulness  of  its  manorial  rule. 
A  free  primary  school  for  the  children 
of  the  district  is  but  one  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  living  as  a  dependent  of  the 
Rothschilds  in  the  Medoc.  Rather 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  this 
famous  chateau  belonged  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Parliament  of  Guyenne. 
But  the  Revolution  brought  sad  disor¬ 
der  upon  the  owners  of  vineyards  as 
well  as  upon  the  bearers  of  hereditary 
titles,  and  the  President  lost  his  head 
to  the  guillotine.  His  estate  was  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  After 
several  vicissitudes  it  has  settled  down 
under  the  Rothschilds,  who  m^  be 
trusted  long  to  hold  it.  Among  Euro¬ 
pean  magnates  the  possession  of  a 
Medoc  chateau  is  almost  as  much  a 
fashion  as  that  of  a  deer  forest  with 
our  home  millionnaires.  Hence  the 
tendency  of  prices  is  to  rise,  and  that 
considerably. 

This,  too,  in  spite  of  that  much- 
cursed  pest,  the  phylloxera  vastalrix, 
which  since  1869  has  played  an  excit¬ 
ing  part  in  the  lives  of  the  Medoc  vine- 
growers.  On  the  whole,  the  Medoc 
has  not  suffered  from  it  like  other  dis¬ 
tricts  of  France.  It  has  never  here,  as 
elsewhere,  gone  from  root  to  root  until 
,it  has  destroyed  a  vineyard,  neck  and 
crop.  This  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil  more  than  anything  else.  Sand 
and  gravel  are  not  favorable  to  the  in¬ 
sect’s  development  and  propagation, 
and  these  are  the  main  constituents  of 
the  Medoc  slopes  and  plateaux.  Where 
a  vineyard  consists  in  part  of  such  ma¬ 
terials  and  in  part  of  low-lying  marsh 


or  alluvial  land,  it  is  the  latter  that 
suffers.  The  thing  to  do,  then,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  is  to  try  and  drown  out  the 
scourge  by  inundations.  But  not  every 
vineyard  can  be  treated  in  this  way, 
and  most  proprietors  have  had  to  bow 
to  tbe  inevitable  and  replant  their 
lands  with  American  roots  or  grafts, 
which  seem  to  attract  the  insect  less 
than  what  may  be  called  the  indigenous 
vines,  many  of  which  are  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old.  Rot,  mildew,  the 
“  cochylis,”  snails,  and  a  dozen  or  so 
other  annoyances  are  met  by  the  grow¬ 
ers  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  phyl¬ 
loxera  came  as  an  added  and  most  for¬ 
midable  evil.  The  various  parasites 
which  enjoy  the  young  shoots  and 
leaves  of  the  vine,  and  even  its  grapes, 
are  battled  with  by  men,  women,  and 
children,  as  well  as  droves  of  hungry 
ducks  and  fowls,  kept  for  a  time  on 
short  commons  that  they  may  not  be 
too  particular  about  the  grubs  their 
keen  eyes  detect  in  the  vineyards.  But 
to  many  the  phylloxera  seemed  like  a 
“  visitation  of  God” — a  calamity  to 
which  they  could  only  submit  with 
groans.  Unlike  other  plagues,  it  at¬ 
tacks  the  root  of  the  plant  and  devas¬ 
tates  invisibly. 

In  truth,  the  man  who  buys  an  un¬ 
classified  chateau  and  cultivates  grapes 
for  a  living  must  not  expect  an  easy 
career.  The  demand  for  the  best 
Medoc  growths  is  constant ;  but  it  is 
uphill  work  indeed  for  the  proprietor 
who  aspires  to  make  a  wine  that  shall 
force  its  way,  quite  unheralded,  into 
the  society  of  these  noble  fluids.  There 
are  many  thousand  tuns  of  excellent 
wine  in  Medoc  cellars  seeking  buyers 
in  vain,  all  because  of  the  universal 
prejudice  in  favor  of  reputations  al¬ 
ready  established,  and  in  contempt  of 
the  unknown.  As  if  this,  the  phyl¬ 
loxera  and  kindred  inflictions,  were 
not  enough  hardships  for  the  new¬ 
comer  to  face,  he  has  also  the  usual  at¬ 
mospheric  anxieties,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  justified  by  actual  disaster. 
There  is  frost  and  there  is  hail  ;  and' 
if  the  vineyard  lie  in  low  stiff  soil,  a 
superabundance  of  rain  may  play  ter¬ 
rible  havoc  with  his  hopes.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  see  how  frost  under  certain 
conditions  is  here  combated.  A  com¬ 
munity  of  growers  combine  and  ar- 
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range  for  a  line  of  bonfires  of  dried 
leaves  and  green  wood.  These  aro 
lighted  about  two  hours  before  sun¬ 
rise,  when  a  frost  by  radiation  of  not 
more  than  two  degrees  is  to  be  expect¬ 
ed.  The  thick  canopy  of  white  humid 
smoke  which  ensues  may  be  relied  upon 
under  these  circumstances  to  protect 
the  plants.  One  knows  from  Mr. 
Blackmore’s  “  Kit  and  Kittjf”  that 
the  same  plan  has  been  long  in  force 
in  England  also,  as  a  safeguard  for  the 
apple  blossoms  in  the  large  home-coun¬ 
ty  orchards.  Experiments  prove  that 
under  this  blanket  of  smoke  the  tem¬ 
perature  will  be  some  two  degrees  high¬ 
er  than  outside  it.  Wooden  screens 
are  also  in  use  for  the  same  purpose. 
On  the  other  hand,  hailstorms  cannot  be 
guarded  against  except  by  insurance — 
for  which,  however,  there  is  every  fa¬ 
cility,  assuming  that  the  grower  has 
plenty  of  money  in  his  pocket. 

As  for  the  cost  of  a  vineyard  in  the 
Medoc,  that,  of  course,  varies  enor¬ 
mously.  Soil,  vicinity,  and  aspect 
may  be  regarded  as  the  prime  consid¬ 
erations.  In  the  Margaux  district  you 
need  not  expend  more  than  three  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  francs  a  year  upon 
the  rent  and  working  of  a  hectare  (two 
and  a  half  acres)  of  vines  ;  and  you 
may  reasonably  anticipate  four  and  a 
half  tuns  of  wine  from  the  grapes,  sale¬ 
able  at  a  thousand  francs  the  tun. 
With  all  deductions,  in  fact,  about 
four  and  a  half  per  cent,  is  to  be  made 
on  an  average  vineyard  of  this  kind. 
But  everything  depends  upon  the  wine 
you  produce,  which  in  its  turn  depends 
mainly  upon  the  soil,  the  plants,  the 
care  bestowed  in  cultivation,  the  pick¬ 
ing  and  pressing.  An  ordinary  peas¬ 
ant’s  vineyard,  of  the  same  dimensions, 
in  an  ordinary  wine  district  of  the 
Medoc  will  not  yield  such  good  results. 
Two  or  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  is  all 
he  may  look  for,  according  to  his  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  use  of  hired  labor.  It  is 
in  vine  cultivation  as  in  commercial 
enterprises.  The  large  capitalists  have 
the  best  chances  of  success.  It  is  they 
who  are  most  systematic,  most  scien¬ 
tific  in  their  methods,  and,  having  the 
most  complete  means  at  their  disposal 
for  turning  out  a  wine  free  from  im¬ 
perfections,  have  also  the  means  of 
making  their  results  known  to  a  world 


that  is  eager  for  the  best  of  everything 
There  must  be  no  relaxing- of  care  or 
precaution  in  a  Medoc  vineyard  with 
a  reputation.  The  rich  growers  can 
assure  themselves  that  this  is  so  on 
their  estates.  And  they  can  also,  in 
consequence,  rely  with  tolerable  equa¬ 
nimity  upon  an  average  annual  income 
from  their  vines  of  from  five  to  eight, 
or  even  ten,  per  cent,  on  their  expendi¬ 
ture.  Such  vineyards  de  luxe  as  that 
of  Chateau  Lafitte  form  a  class  apart. 
They  are  not  worked  for  commercial, 
but  aesthetic,  results.  The  cost  per 
acre  of  the  Rothschilds’  vines  has  been 
estimated  at  about  1,600/.  It  is  as 
well  to  remember  this  when  you  order 
a  bottle  of  Chateau-Lafitte  (say  of  the 
1875  vintage)  and  find  it  marked  on 
the  bill  at  1/.  or  so. 

Few  sights  can  be  more  enlivening 
to  a  hon  vivant  than  a  premier  cru 
vineyard  of  the  Medoc,  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember  of  a  good  year.  Such  a  man 
may,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  be 
supposed  indifferent  to  the  lack  of 
mountains  and  craggy  steeps  in  the 
landscape.  He  sees  on  all  sides  gentle 
slopes,  bared  to  the  sun,  the  vines 
loaded  with  grapes,  having  the  hue  of 
ripeness  either  already  upon  them  or 
beginning  to  appear.  The  proprietor 
or  his  agents  are  sure  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood,  watching  the  fruit  and 
the  weather  with  keen  solicitude  ;  and 
they  may  not  be  unwilling  to  seek  brief 
distraction  from  their  cares  in  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  stranger  on  the  white 
roads  that  climb  between  the  trim, 
ticketed  vineyards.  Here  and  there  is 
a  bullock  wagon  with  barrels  on  it,  the 
man  in  charge  in  a  jacket  as  blue  as 
the  skies,  and  looking  as  healthily 
swart  as  do  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district.  The  breeze  that  periodi¬ 
cally  raises  a  mild  cloud  of  dust  is 
warm  and  caressing.  And  the  broad 
Gironde,  which  you  may  see  like  a  sil¬ 
very  furrow  in  the  landscape,  has  at  a 
distance  none  of  that  unpleasant  dirty- 
yellow  tint  which  its  rich  cargo  of  sand 
gives  it  in  reality.  No  vine-grower, 
however,  whose  lands  abut  on  the 
great  river  ever  thinks  of  the  stream 
save  with  affectionate  regard.  It  is 
the  supreme  fertilizer.  If  you  take  a 
tumbler  of  its  turbid  fluid  and  let  it 
stand  awhile,  you  may,  from  the  quan- 
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tity  of  precipitated  matter  in  the  glass, 
form  an  idea  of  its  alluvial  value.  It 
is  also  an  incomparable  medium  of 
transport. 

The  railway  station  of  Margaux  is  as 
convenient  a  terminus  for  the  visitor’s 
preliminary  journey  of  inspection  as 
may  be  had  from  Bordeaux.  Here  one 
gets  immediately  into  the  precincts  of 
a  noble  wine,  peeuliarly  in  demand  by 
English  consumers.  Nor  is  it  too  far 
from  the  capital  to  exhaust  the  travel¬ 
ler’s  patience,  if  he  have  the  very  bad 
luck  to  choose  a  goods  train  for  his 
journey,  instead  of  one  of  the  infre¬ 
quent  expresses  of  the  Medoc  railway. 
It  is  not  an  exceptionally  beautiful  re¬ 
gion.  The  chateaux  here  do  not  go  in 
for  dainty  little  parks  as  well  as  world- 
famed  vineyards  ;  nor  are  there  green 
meadows  pervaded  by  crystal  brooks  in 
which  the  kine  stand  knee-deep,  lazily 
lasliing  the  flits  from  their  ribs.  Still, 
the  country  is  pleasantly  undulated, 
and  if  the  heat  becomes  extreme  it  is 
easy  to  seek  the  shady  side  of  one  or 
otlier  of  the  numerous  chateaux,  or, 
better  still,  the  vine-clad  arbor  of  the 
village  inn,  where  Master  Boniface  will 
be  delighted  to  serve  you  with  some 
wine  of  his  own  pressing,  good  enough 
to  be  worth  (he  tells  you  candidly) 
much  more  than  the  modest  three-haif- 
pence  or  twopence  per  glass  at  which 
he  is  compelled,  by  competition,  to  sell 
it. 

The  village,  with  its  two  thousand 
inhabitants,  is  singularly  neat  and 
white.  To  each  house  there  appears 
to  be  a  vineyard.  Thus  Monsieur 
Eyquem,  the  carpenter,  is  able  to  sup¬ 
plement  his  handicraft  income  by  the 
sale  of  some  eight  tuns  of  excellent 
“ordinary;”  and  Monsieur  Grenier, 
the  blacksmith,  does  much  the  same 
with  his  four  tuns  of  wine.  There  are 
grapes  everywhere.  One  need  walk 
but  a  dozen  paces  from  the  railway  sta¬ 
tion  to  get  alongside  the  first  of  a  series 
of  vineyards,  all  deserving  of  close  in¬ 
spection  and  heartfelt  admiration.  The 
soil  at  once  attracts  notice  by  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  its  pi'bbles,  large  and  small. 
You  would  think  it  far  too  coarse  for 
the  vine.  But  it  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  stones  are  here  really  inci¬ 
dental  attributes  of  the  silicious  upper 
'crust,  and  the  subsoil  of  sand,  clay, 


marl,  and  ferruginous  substances  is  the 
very  kind  to  drain  off  aright  the  super¬ 
fluous  moisture,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  the  roots  of  the  plants  from  with¬ 
ering  with  thirst  in  a  droughty  season. 

If  you  are  critical,  you  may  now 
mark  with  a  certain  interest  the  differ¬ 
ent  details  of  the  vineyards  on  the  right 
hand  and  the  left.  One  grower,  .for 
example,  believes  in  the  idea  that  it  is 
wise  to  set  the  rows  from  east  to  west. 
By  this  method,  it  is  averred,  the  west¬ 
erly  storms  are  rendered  as  little  hurt¬ 
ful  as  possible  :  the  extreme  end  plants 
bear  the  burden  of  the  gales,  and  suf¬ 
fer  that  the  rest  may  thrive.  But  the 
neighboring  grower  thinks  differently. 
He  has  a  fancy  that  the  sun  is  the  chief 
factor  to  be  conciliated  for  success. 
His  plants  may  therefore  take  their 
chance  of  the  Atlantic  storms.  In 
fact,  the  whole  length  of  his  vineyard 
lies  to  the  west,  so  that,  by  a  north- 
and-south  arrangement  of  his  plants, 
these  may  get  the  most  advantage  from 
the  direct  penetration  of  the  sun’s  rays 
among  the  leaves  and  fruit  and  twigs 
of  the  vines.  Looking  more  narrowly, 
vou  may  see  that  whereas  one  grower 
has  for  heating  and  precautionary  pur¬ 
poses  practised  a  partial  flaying  of  his 
vine  stems,  the  other  grower  has  done 
no  such  thing.  The  latter’s  knotted 
and  gnarled  old  plants  wear  a  sort  of 
cuticle  of  moss  and  lichens,  in  which 
his  neighbor  fancies  (with  fair  justifi¬ 
cation)  disease  may  lurk.  The  latter 
gentleman  would  no  doubt  jeer  more 
than  a  little  at  M.  Sabate's  ingenious, 
if  grandmotherly,  notion  of  clasping 
the  vine  stem  with  a  nice  close-titling 
metallic  glove  to  warn  off  such  para¬ 
sites  as  love  vine  bark.  Y'et  conceiv¬ 
ably,  ere  long,  this  fad  (to  give  it  a 
hard  name)  will  be  put  into  force,  like 
many  another  that  was  scoffed  at  when 
first  suggested.  Again,  the  subjects  of 
trimming  and  training  offer  scope  for 
the  significance  of  further  diversity  of 
opinion.  The  one  grower  uses  hori¬ 
zontal  wires  between  wooden  uprights, 
and  his  plants  have  plainly  been  given 
to  understand  that  they  must  lie  low. 
But  the  other’s  vines  are  of  a  much 
more  exuberant  quality :  they  have 
grown  a  good  four  feet  into  the  air, 
and  lusty  shoots  may  be  seen  soaring 
high  over  the  purple  clusters.  Here  is 
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no  wire  at  all.  The  plants  are  tied  to 
wooden  transverse  pieces.  But  a  strong 
additional  character  touch  is  given  to 
the  latter  vineyard  by  the  tiresome 
barbed- wire  fence,  which  keeps  the 
pilgrim  aloof  both  from  the  vines  and 
the  grape  clusters  which  have  fallen 
from  the  vines  into  the  interjacent 
furrows.  The  mind,  on  this  evidence 
alone,  is  disposed  to  class  the  one  pro¬ 
prietor  as  a  generous  enterprising  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  to  stigmatize  the  other  as 
a  mean  man. 

And  here  one  is  confronted  immedi¬ 
ately  by  rather  a  nice  case  of  con¬ 
science.  No  common  mortal  can  walk 
among  the  vineyards  of  the  Medoc  in 
September  without  lusting  for  some  of 
their  grapes.  There  are  clusters  as 
large  as  one’s  head,  and  there  are  tiny 
little  bunches  that  seem  designed  for 
the  hand.  September  bv  Bordeaux  is 
a  terribly  thirsty  montli,  and  where 
there  is  no  potable  water,  and  ready¬ 
made  wine  is  not  conveniently  near, 
what  is  one  to  do  between  the  dusty 
white  glare  of  the  high  road  and  the 
torrid  cloudless  heavens?  The  rights 
of  property  are  of  course  deserving  of 
respect ;  but  one  also  owes  a  duty  to 
one’s  self.  Between  these  conflicting 
obligations  what  is  one  to  do  ? 

Well,  for  my  part,  I  confess  I  helped 
myself.  There  are  no  local  eyesores 
in  the  shape  of  trespass  boards.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  had  traditional  warrant  on  my 
side.  The  Mosaic  law  is  most  em¬ 
phatic  on  this  very  point.  “  Let  no 
wayfarer  upon  a  journey  be  refused  the 
taste  of  ripe  fruit  if  he  desires  it, 
whether  of  the  country  or  a  stranger  ; 
but  let  him  take  and  cat  and  welcome, 
as  if  it  were  his  own,  provided  he  carry 
none  away  with  him.  .  .  .  Nay,  if 
men  should  be  so  scrupulous  upon  a 
point  of  modesty  as  to  forbear  touch¬ 
ing  or  desiring  anything,  let  them  be 
invited  and  intreated  to  take  and  please 
themselves.”  This  same  genial  law 
put  all  the  perils  of  responsibility  upon 
the  landlord’s  shoulders.  If  he  denied 
the  pilgrim’s  right  to  the  grapes,  he 
was  to  receive  “  forty  lashes  save  one 
from  the  hand  of  the  common  execu¬ 
tioner.”  And  so,  in  the  strength  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  1  ate  my  All  of  the 
Margaux  grapes,  and  found  them  ex¬ 
ceedingly  luscious. 


Still,  it  would  never  do  for  every  one 
to  act  on  these  delightful -principles  ; 
especially  in  the  vineyards  of  Chateau- 
Lafitte,  at  1,600Z.  cost  per  acre.  In¬ 
deed,  when  later  in  the  day  I  told  of  j 
my  conduct  to  a  certain  large  parish  - 
priest  with  whom  I  found  myself  cooped  I 
in  one  of  the  cars  of  the  M6doc  railway,  g 
his  countenance  informed  me  in  an  in¬ 
stant  that  he  was  much  shocked.  ■ 
”  No,  monsieur,”  he  answered,  in  re-  I 
ply  to  my  question,  ”  it  is  not  the  cus-  I 
tom  here  to  make  so  free.”  However,  I 
as  he  hinted  that  he  owned  a  small  I 
vineyard  of  his  own,  I  ventured  to  ■ 
hope  that  a  natural,  though  not  mag¬ 
nanimous,  fear  for  his  own  property, 
rather  than  his  true  instinct,  spoke 
out  in  his  words. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  vineyards  ^ 
at  Margaux  is  that  of  the  Chateau- 
Marquis  d’Alesme.  It  is  not  very  ex¬ 
tensive,  seeing  that  only  twenty-flve  , 
tuns  of  wine  are  produced  from  it. 

But  the  wine  is  of  a  lofty  order,  as  be¬ 
comes  a  fluid  which  bears  a  coronet  on  r 
its  bottles.  Nor  is  this  all  its  induce¬ 
ment  to  attain  the  heights  of  excel¬ 
lence.  The  vines  are  most  carefully 
cultivated,  enclosed  from  the  high  road 
by  precise  railings,  with  white  posts  at 
regular  stages,  and  with  standard  rose 
trees  as  terminals  to  the  rows.  Any¬ 
thing  prettier  in  its  way  than  the  effect 
of  these  loaded  vines,  with  their  finish¬ 
ing  of  roses,  white,  blush-pink,  deep 
crimson,  and  clouded  yellow,  one  can 
hardly  expect  to  see  in  all  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Medoc  headland. 

And  the  chateau  is  in  keeping  with  its 
vineyard — gay,  spotless  and  inviting, 
though  small.  The  words  “  Cru 
Alesme,”  in  gilt  letters,  on  its  portal 
impress  themselves  on  the  memory. 
There  is  also  a  date,  ”  16:^6,”  which 
tells  us  something  of  the  age  of  the 
vineyard,  if  not  of  the  vines.  Who 
knows  ?  Perhaps  this  was  one  of  the 
properties  the  presses  of  which  con¬ 
tributed  their  quota  of  good  Bordeaux 
wine  for  the  comfort  of  King  John  the 
Good,  captive  in  England  after  Poitiers. 

At  any  rate,  many  tuns  of  wine  were 
then  sent  from  the  Gironde  to  Boston 
for  the  French  king’s  drinking,  at  So- 
merton  Castle  in  Lincolnshire.  The  1 
Black  Prince  at  that  epoch  was  wont  I 
to  spend  the  summers  he  could  spare  | 
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for  campaigns  in  a  chateau  near  Bor¬ 
deaux  (Chateau-Beau  mont- Bertrand), 
which  still  preserves  a  fine  feudal  as¬ 
pect,  and  has  also  acquired  fame  for 
the  fifty  tuns  or  so  of  red  wine  pressed 
annually  from  its  vineyards. 

However,  all  other  chateaux  at  Mar- 
gaux  must  acknowledge  their  inferior¬ 
ity  to  the  famous  property  of  Count 
Pillet-VVill  :  the  Chateau-Margaux  it¬ 
self.  To  the  wines  of  Chateau-Mar¬ 
gaux  may  be  applied  the  truly  French 
compliment  that  has  been  lavished  on 
the  wines  of  Sauterne,  and  digested 
without  an  effort  by  the  growers  :  here 
we  have  V  extravagance  du  par  fait. 

As  a  building,  this  house  of  Count 
Pillet-Will  is  nothing  much.  Its  own¬ 
er  is  satisfied  to  spend  but  three  or  four 
days  here  annually.  Some  centuries 
ago  there  was  a  real  castle  where  now 
one  sees  but  a  moderately  fine  white 
rectangular  villa,  with  a  stately  portico 
that  looks  as  if  it  had  been  taken  forci¬ 
bly  from  a  Greek  temple  and  affixed, 
regardless  of  appearances.  A  fortified 
castle,  too  !  But  no  trace  of  it  remains. 
The  modern  chateau  is  approached  by 
a  graceful  avenue  of  platanes  and  chest¬ 
nut  trees,  and  where  anciently  were 
battlemented  walls  you  see  a  stretch  of 
cool  greensward,  brightly  tricked  out 
with  red  geraniums.  There  is  no  great 
etfort  at  order  in  the  ch5,teau  gardens. 
The  effect  is,  upon  the  whole,  rather 
agreeable  than  otherwise— the  eye  wel¬ 
comes  it  after  the  precision  of  the  vine¬ 
yards. 

Once  inside  the  “  commercial”  part 
of  the  chdteau,  there  is  order  enough 
to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  of  marti¬ 
nets.  Not  here,  as  in  the  Bordeaux 
cellars,  is  one’s  head  tickled  by  prepos¬ 
terous  flaunting  cobwebs.  The  cellar, 
with  its  vast  barrels  side  by  side,  is  a 
solemn  place.  Things  are  on  so  huge 
a  scale.  It  is  like  being  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  or  Thebes. 
And  the  stillness,  too — save  for  the  cel¬ 
larer’s  resonant  voice — is  of  the  kind 
one  associates  with  these  deserted  tem¬ 
ples  of  the  East.  Yet  here,  in  reality, 
there  is  nothing  suggestive  of  death 
and  decay.  The  very  spirit  of  life 
abides  in  this  great  cool  chamber.  Of 
late  years  no  wine  in  all  the  M6doc  has 
obtained  such  fame  (and  such  prices) 
as  this  of  the  Chkteau-Margaux.  No 


wonder  the  cellarer — a  Hercules  and 
Antinous  in  one — carries  himself  with 
dignity  as  he  conducts  the  visitor 
among  the  barrels,  which  he  taps  lov¬ 
ingly  ever  and  anon,  aud  so  into  the 
caves,  where  a  hundred  thousand  bot¬ 
tles  of  the  rich  red  wine  lie  ripening  in 
peace  and  comfort.  An  average  year 
yields  250  tuns  of  Chateau-Margaux. 
The  hot  early  summer  of  1893  brought 
phenomenal  results  in  the  shape  of  400 
tuns.  But  it  was  the  same  in  that  year 
all  over  the  Medoc  :  the  demand  for 
barrels  was  then  so  large  that  coopers 
made  fortunes  and  prices  nearly 
doubled. 

The  industrial  part  of  a  Medoc 
ch&teau  divides  itself  into  three  main 
divisions  :  the  press  room,  the  cellar 
proper,  and  the  caves  containing  the 
bottled  wines.  Each  is  interesting, 
but  the  first  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
attractive  when  the  vintage  has  begun. 
A  busy  scene  then  goes  on  here.  Men, 
women,  and  children  are  hard  at  work 
in  the  vineyards  picking  the  grapes  ; 
the  women  and  children  receiving  half 
the  pay  of  adults,  which  may  be  put  at 
fifteen  pence  a  day  and  their  food. 
Where  a  classified  w'ine  is  to  be  made, 
the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  that  no 
unripe,  burst,  or  rotten  grapes  are  har¬ 
vested.  A  superviser  is  present  to  see 
to  this  precaution.  Here  and  there 
about  the  vineyard  are  men  with  wood¬ 
en  pauiers  on  their  backs.  These, 
when  filled,  are  emptied  into  the  re¬ 
ceiving  vats  on  cars,  drawn  in  many 
cases  by  bullocks.  And  when  the  lat¬ 
ter  have  their  load  complete  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  is  lost  in  conveying  the  luscious 
burden  to  the  chkteau,  where  men  are 
in  readiness  immediately  to  urge  the 
grapes  into  the  first  stage  of  vinifica¬ 
tion. 

The  contents  of  the  vats  are  turned 
into  vessels  provided  with  either  an 
upper  grill  or  a  trough,  so  contrived 
that  as  the  grapes  are  separated  from 
the  stalks  they  fall  into  a  lower  recepta¬ 
cle.  The  grill  system  is  the  more  in 
vogue.  Upon  it  men  disengage  the 
grapes,  either  with  their  hands  or  with 
little  wooden  rakes.  Needless  to  say, 
they  work  with  as  much  delicacy  and 
quickness  as  possible.  Very  few  are 
the  chateaux  at  present  in  which  ma¬ 
chinery  is  used  instead  of  men.  The 
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Ch4teau-Segonzac,  in  the  Blaje  dis¬ 
trict,  is,  however,  a  notable  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  Here  the  grapes 
are  disengaged  mechanically  and  after¬ 
ward  crushed  by  india-rubber  cylinders 
with  marvellous  nicety,  so  that  not  a 
pip  is  bruised.  The  “  must”  is  subse¬ 
quently  conveyed  into  the  vats  through 
piping.  It  seems  safe  to  prophesy  that 
steam  power  will  in  time  be  adopted  in 
all  the  larger  chateaux  of  the  Medoc, 
as  well  as  in  the  Ch&teau-Segonzac. 

The  crushing  tubs  are  roomy  little 
shallow  apartments  in  wood.  Hither 
the  grapes  are  brought  when  stripped, 
and  live  or  six  men  at  once  get  among 
them,  barefooted.  As  exercise,  this 
treading  of  grapes  may  be  good  for  the 
leg  muscles,  but  it  most  become  mor¬ 
tally  wearisome.  Moreover,  the  fumes 
of  the  juice  about  the  ankles  may  be 
supposed  quite  potent  enough  to  affect 
a  weak  head.  However,  this  old  mode 
of  pressing  is  general  in  the  Medoc, 
’  and  is  at  least  picturesque.  The  juice 
meanwhile  is  drawn  off  through  a  tap 
and  transported  across  to  the  enormous 
vats  in  the  same  room.  These,  when 
filled,  are  tight-closed  for  the  impor¬ 
tant  process  of  fermentation.  An  un¬ 
certain  period  has  to  elapse  ere  this  is 
through — perhaps  a  week,  perhaps  a 
month.  Then  comes  the  transfer  of 
the  wine  to  the  fine  new  barrels  in  the 
great  cellar.  The  barrels  are  not  filled 
in  rotation  from  first  one  vat  and  then 
another,  but  an  equal  quantity  is  put 
into  each  from  the  first  vat,  then  from 
the  second,  and  so  on,  thereby  assur¬ 
ing  a  uniformity  of  quality  in  the  wine. 
This  done,  the  cellarer  has  for  a  time 
chiefly  to  see  that  his  domain  keeps 
properly  dry  and  is  subjected  to  no 
violent  alterations  of  temperature. 

But  no  sooner  is  the  spring  at  hand 
than  the  rankings  begin.  This  means 
that  the  wine  has  to  be  transferred  to 
fresh  barrels,  to  separate  it  from  its 
deposits.  Thrice  in  the  first  year  is  it 
racked,  always  in  tine  dry  bright 
weather,  and  great  care  is  necessary 
that  the  wine  should  lose  nothing  of 
its  aroma  in  its  change  of  residence  by 
reckless  exposure  to  the  air.  If  the 
wine  is  very  full  bodied,  and  is  to  be 
bottled  as  soon  as  possible,  at  the  end 
of  its  first  year  it  is  subject  to  a  “  whip¬ 
ping”  or  “  fining,”  to  clear  it.  For 


this  either  gelatine  or  the  whites  of 
eggs  are  used.  Of  the  latter,  six  to 
eight  suffice.  They  are  beaten  up, 
dropped  into  the  wine,  and  the  whole 
is  then  violently  stirred  with  a  cleft 
stick  or  rod  furnished  at  the  end  with 
eight  or  ten  tufts  of  hair.  Gelatine  is 
more  applied  to  white  wines,  and  is 
made  to  assimilate  by  the  same  meth¬ 
ods. 

For  the  second  year  the  same  series 
of  rackings  help  on  the  purity  of  the 
wine,  and  at  the  end  of  this  year  also  a 
whipfting  must  be  administered,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  very  light  wines 
with  the  desired  limpidity.  A  fort¬ 
night  or  three  weeks  after  the  whip¬ 
ping  the  bottling  may  begin,  unless  the 
wines  are  of  a  high  class,  exacting 
more  time  to  mature. 

Of  the  bottling  not  much  need  be 
said.  It  is,  however,  well  not  to  prac¬ 
tise  economy  in  the  matter  of  corks. 
Some  proprietors  save  a  franc  or  two 
per  thousand  on  their  corks  only  to 
lose  far  more  by  burst  bot  tles.  That 
new  bottles  are  customary  for  new 
wines  we  know  from  the  Scriptures,  as 
welt  as  from  the  cellarer  himself — hon¬ 
est.  important  gentleman. 

Once  bottled,  the  wine  may  rest  in 
peace,  and  acquire  the  many  virtues 
that  in  the  Medoc  attend  upon  a  caieer 
of  entire  passivity. 

One  learns  these  details  from  the  cel¬ 
larer,  and  also  from  Monsieur  Feret’s 
exhaustive  volume  about  the  Bordeaux 
wines.  They  may  seem  dry  to  the 
reader  not  pecuniarily,  or  even,  as  far 
as  his  palate  is  concerned,  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  claret.  But,  as  revealing 
the  processes  by  which  an  enormous 
industry  is  successfully  worked,  they 
deserve  some  attention.  The  cellarer 
at  Ch4teau-Margaux,  however,  makes 
ample  atonement  for  ennui  he  may 
have  occasioned  the  visitor  by  subse¬ 
quently  uncorking  a  matured  bottle  of 
his  ruby-colored  wine.  Little  pressure 
is  necessary,  as  a  rule,  to  persuade  the 
ch&tcau’s  guest  to  profit  by  this  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

And  so  into  the  hot  September  air 
again,  which  feels  sweltering  after  the 
regulated  coolness  of  the  cellars  and 
caves.  Near  the  chkteau  an  inviting 
little  Medoc  hostelry  may  be  entered 
for  a  late  dejeuner.  The  hostess  can 
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be  trusted  to  do  her  best  eren  for  an 
unexpected  tourist.  But  the  average 
French  rural  hostess's  “  best”  is  a  very 
poor  affair,  and  the  result  will  proba¬ 
bly  not  exalt  Margaux  in  the  traveller’s 
esteem.  Nowhere  in  the  world  can 
you  get  such  bad  champagne  as  at 
Rheims,  though  near  the  cellars  of 


Messrs.  Heidsieck.  It  is  not  anoma¬ 
lous,  therefore,  that  here,  at  the  Mar- 
aux  inn,  they  should  give  you  but  in- 
ifferent  red  wine,  within  a  stone’s- 
throw  of  some  of  the  finest  purple 
grapes  in  the  world. — Cornhill  Maga- 
tine. 


A  GOSSIP  ABOUT  PIANISTS. 

BY  J.  CUTHBERT  HADDEN. 


Of  a  couple  of  pianists  ;  for  we  will 
talk  only  of  great  gods — of  Rubinstein 
and  of  Billow,  both  of  whom  have 
passed  to  their  rest  within  the  last  few 
years.  We  have  many  pianists  in  these 
days,  but  we  have  no  pianist  with  a 
personality  that  stands  out  like  that  of 
the  two  virtuosi  just  named.  The 
modern  school  of  technique  has  re¬ 
moved  entirely  the  old  difficulties  of 
the  keyboard,  and  the  result  has  been 
a  shoal  of  players  who  have  captured 
the  public  with  as  much  ease  as  a  stage 
beauty  captures  the  pit  and  the  dress 
circle.  It  is  true  that  other  things  be¬ 
sides  talent  have  had  to  do  with  the 
making  of  some  recent  reputations. 
The  pianist  has  been  described  as  a  pet 
of  society,  a  man  with  a  Polish  name, 
who  wins  his  first  success  through  his 
photograph.  But  that  is  not  the  only 
way  in  which  he  may  win  success.  He 
may  win  it,  as  Samson  won  his  strength, 
by  cultivating  a  superabundance  of 
head-covering  ;  for  there  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  something  in  the  remark  of  a  cyni¬ 
cal  American,  that  “  people  are  a 
darned  sight  more  interested  in  the 
color  of  Paderewski’s  hair  than  they 
are  in  his  tone  color.”  He  may  win 
it,  again,  by  a  weird  face  ;  by  a  trick 
of  posing  at  his  instrument  and  mak- 
ing-believe  to  play  divinely  when  he  is 
only  playing  like  a  school-girl.  He 
may  win  it,  further,  as  Liszt  used  to 
say,  by  getting  himself  well  watered  in 
the  newspapers  ;  by  ingeniously  circu¬ 
lating  a  report  of  a  deep-rooted  myste¬ 
rious  grief ;  by  never*  openly  taking 
anything  more  solid  in  the  way  of 
nourishment  than  seltzer  and  cigar¬ 
ettes.  Above  all,  he  may  win  it  if  he 
only  have  that  indefinable  “  some- 
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thing”  which  has  an  inexplicable  at¬ 
traction  for  the  weaker  sex.  All  this 
is  not  to  say  that  the  pianist  may  make 
a  reputation  without  talent ;  but  talent 
is  too  often  at  the  bottom  and  humbug 
at  the  top.  With  Rubinstein  and 
Bulow  it  was  all  talent  and  no  hum¬ 
bug  ;  and  we  propose  now  to  look  for 
a  little  at  these  giants  of  the  keyboard, 
and  to  look  at  them  in  a  phase  of  their 
careers  which  has  been  somewhat  un¬ 
accountably  neglected  by  those  who 
write  for  the  general  reader. 

Standing  together  and  alone  in  the 
highest  rank  of  pianoforte  virtuosi,  no 
two  men  could  in  outward  aspect  have 
been  more  unlike  than  Liszt  and  Ru¬ 
binstein.  This  was  especially  notice¬ 
able  when,  as  sometimes  happened,  the 
two  were  seen  together.  Tall,  stately, 
dandified,  in  light  kid  gloves,  Liszt, 
with  his  ciiscade  of  white  hair  falling 
well  over  his  shoulders,  presented  a 
curious  contrast  to  the  carelessly  dress¬ 
ed  Rubinstein  with  the  lion-like  head, 
set  on  broad,  well-shaped  shoulders, 
the  tremendous  brow,  and  the  pro¬ 
truding  cheek-bones.  ”  Little  nose 
and  much  hair,”  was  Rubinstein’s  own 
description  of  himself,  and  the  descrip¬ 
tion  was  literally  correct.  He  had  a 
strong  Beethovenish  cast  of  feature, 
which  was  often  remarked  ;  and  there 
is  an  authentic  story  of  his  being  mis¬ 
taken  at  an  English  provincial  railway 
station  for  the  late  Charles  Bradlaugh, 
who  was  expected  to  arrive  by  the  same 
train.  This,  by  the  way,  was  a  curious 
incident.  On  becoming  aware  of  the 
mistake  that  was  being  made,  Rubin¬ 
stein  entered  thoroughly  into  the  fun 
of  the  situation,  and^,  being  an  excel¬ 
lent  Biblical  scholar,  he  improved  tha 
48 
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occasion  by  addressing  his  “  admirers” 
in  terms  which  left  them  in  some  con- 
fasion  as  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  consis¬ 
tency.  Rubinstein  wore  his  jet-black 
hair  like  the  mane  of  a  lion.  On  one 
occasion  he  landed  at  a  friend’s  house 
in  Liverpool  after  having  been  for 
some  time  in  Ireland,  where  he  had  al¬ 
lowed  his  locks  to  grow  to  inordinate 
length.  He  was  persuaded  to  visit  the 
hairdresser,  who,  of  course,  asked  him 
whether  he  would  have  much  taken 
ofif.  On  his  replying  in  the  negative, 
the  operator  ventured  the  remark  :  I 
would  really  advise  you  to  have  a  good 
lot  taken  off,  unless  you  wish  to  pass 
for  a  German  fiddler  !”  Rubinstein 
laughed  heartily  at  the  sally,  and 
Charles  Keene  having  heard  of  it,  the 
incident  was  presently  immortalized  in 
Punch.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  musi¬ 
cian  was  ever  less  of  an  exquisite  than 
Rubinstein.  He  had  no  affectations, 
unless  it  were  that  curious  disarray  of 
the  necktie  seen  in  most  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs,  He  wore  black  broadcloth 
with  a  nap  on  it  of  the  kind  that  par¬ 
sons  used  to  wear  fifty  years  ago  ;  and 
he  would  allow  himself  to  become  so 
shabby  that  railway  guards  often  asked 
him  to  show  his  ticket  before  permit¬ 
ting  him  to  enter  a  first-class  carriage. 
He  always  wore  a  soft  felt  hat,  and  the 
more  battered  and  disreputable  it  be¬ 
came,  the  fonder  he  seemed  to  grow  of 
it.  One  can  imagine  the  elegant  Liszt 
being  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  his  com¬ 
pany — and  indeed  there  is  a  doubtful 
story  of  the  one  having  fied  from  the 
other  in  order  to  save  his  dignity. 

A  long  and  a  bitter  struggle  he  had, 
this  Anton  Rubinstein,  before  he  se¬ 
cured  his  fame  and  his  fortune.  He 
used  to  delight  in  showing  his  friends 
the  portrait  of  an  old  man  who  once 
bought  all  the  tickets  thatroere  bought 
for  one  of  his  juvenile  recitals.  And 
he  had  even  a  better  story  than  this. 
At  Nijni-Novgorod,  when  he  was  only 
thirteen,  he  gave  a  concert  which  at¬ 
tracted  an  audience  of  only  one.  Bril¬ 
liantly  the  little  fellow  played  for  two 
hours,  but  not  the  slightest  applause 
was  ’forthcoming.  Then  he  stopped 
and  addressed  his  audience  politely, 
asking  if  his  playing  did  not  deserve  a 
little  encouragement.  The  dilettante 
leaned. forward  .to  catch  the  words  ad¬ 


dressed  to  him,  and  the  young  pianist 
was  stupefied  to  find  that  his  only  lis¬ 
tener  was  as  deaf  as  a  post !  This 
singular  person  used  to  frequent  the 
concerts  to  conceal  his  infirmity. 

Nor  does  this  exhaust  the  tale  of  Ru¬ 
binstein’s  troubles.  In  Vienna,  whith¬ 
er  as  a  youth  of  seventeen  he  had  gone 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  he  lived 
in  a  garret,  and  gave  lessons  for  so  lit¬ 
tle  that  he  was  often  in  the  direst  need 
of  bread.  He  had  brought  with  him  a 
dozen  letters  of  introduction  to  promi¬ 
nent  people  from  the  Russian  ambassa¬ 
dor  and  his  wife  in  Berlin.  He  made 
his  calls  and  left  a  number  of  his  let¬ 
ters,  then  waited  for  replies  and  invita¬ 
tions.  None  came.  After  five  or  six 
letters  had  met  this  response  of  abso¬ 
lute  silence,  he  resolved  to  find  the  rea¬ 
son,  and  so  opened  one  of  the  missives. 
And  this  was  what  he  read  :  ‘‘  Mi  j 
Dear  Countess — To  the  position  | 
which  we  occupy  is  attached  tne  tedi¬ 
ous  duty  of  patronizing  and  recom-  [ 
mending  our  various  compatriots,  in 
order  to  satisfy  their  oftentimes  clam¬ 
orous  requests.  We  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  to  you  the  bearer  of  this,  one 
Rubinstein.”  The  riddle  was  solved,  I 
and  Rubinstein  was  still  in  want  of  I 
bread.  Liszt  was  in  Vienna  at  the  I 
time.  In  Paris,  some  years  before,  he  ! 
had  heard  the  youthful  prodigy  give  a 
recital,  had  kissed  him,  and  proclaimed 
him  “  the  heir  of  my  playing.”  Now 
he  invited  him  to  dinner.  ”  It  was  a 
most  welcome  invitation,”  said  Rubin¬ 
stein  in  after  years,  “  since  the  pangs 
of  hunger  had  been  gnawing  me  for 
several  days.  I  cannot  tell  you,”  he 
added,  “  what  I  went  through,  but 
such  is  the  fate  of  an  artist :  he  must  ‘ 
suffer  to  be  anything.” 

Rubinstein  was  in  Berlin  when  the 
Revolution  of  1848  broke  out,  and  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  return  to 
Moscow.  He  had,  of  course,  to  cross 
the  Russian  frontier,  and,  not  know¬ 
ing  that  a  pass  was  necessary,  he  did 
not  provide  himself  with  one.  He  car¬ 
ried  a  huge  trunkful  of  musical  manu¬ 
scripts  with  him,  but  the  frontier  po¬ 
lice  did  not  'understand  his  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  and  confiscated  the  papers  as 
seditious  matter  !  Expostulation  and 
entreaty  proved  alike  unavailing.  The 
police  aeclined  to  believe  the  supposed 
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revolutionist,  and  although,  by  playing 
the  piano,  he  convinced  them  that  ho 
was  a  musician,  they  sent  him  to  pris¬ 
on  all  the  same.  It  was  found  after¬ 
ward  that  the  precious  manuscripts 
had  been  sold  to  various  greengrocers 
and  buttermen  ! 

Rubinstein  was  a  great  traveller. 
There  was  scarcely  a  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  that  ho  had  not  vis¬ 
ited,  and  scarcely  an  important  city 
that  he  had  not  played  in.  His  single 
visit  to  America  in  1872  was  perhaps 
the  most  fruitful  of  incident.  In  Bos¬ 
ton  his  very  clothes  were  rent  by  en¬ 
thusiastic  admirers  in  search  of  sou¬ 
venirs.  Women  rushed  on  the  plat¬ 
form  and  embraced  him,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  audience  literally  yelled  :  “  Come 
back  again  !  come  back  again  !”  In 
Xew  York  he  made  a  tremendous  sen¬ 
sation.  One  evening  somebody  brought 
to  him  on  the  platform  a  silver  wreath 
on  a  white  satin  cushion,  but  he  only 
looked  cynically  at  the  gift,  and  gave 
his  leonine  head  a  meaning  shake.  He 
was,  however,  very  “  cranky”  on  this 
jj  American  tour.  To  begin  with,  he 
1 1  did  not  like  the  people  calling  his  re¬ 
citals  “  shows.”  “  Just  as  if  mv  con¬ 
certs  were  menageries,”  he  would  say 
indignantly.  Then  he  was  disgusted 
i  with  the  huge  poster  portraits  of  him- 

Iself  which  stared  at  him  from  every 
hoarding  and  from  every  shop  window. 

,  It  was  not  solely  because  they  were  bad 
i  portraits,  but  because  he  disliked  being 
looked  upon  as  a  curiosity  or  a  phe¬ 
nomenon.  One  consolation,  however, 

I  came  to  him.  In  his  travels  out  West 
he  arrived  at  a  place  where  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  was  announced  to  lec¬ 
ture,  and  when  he  saw  the  preacher’s 
portraits  he  cheered  up  immensely  : 
.  they  were  far  worse  than  his  own  !  It 

Iwas  in  New  York  that  a  recital  almost 
failed  because  some  one  had  dared  to 
put  side  by  side  with  one  of  his  solos 
■  in  the  programme  a  couple  of  Strauss 

1  waltzes.  That  was  enough.  Rubin- 

11  stein  sat  down  calmly,  and  absolutely 
I  refused  to  play.  The  manager — it  was 
I  just  before  the  concert — implored, 
1  argued,  entreated,  threatened.  It  was 
'  of  no  avail.  Only  when  a  staff  of  ready 
I  assistants  had  with  pen  and  ink  scored 
out  of  the  programme  the  offending 
items,  only  then  did  Rubinstein  con¬ 


sent  to  play.  '  After  the  recital,  he  said 
gravely  to  the  director  :  “  I  never  re¬ 
gretted  so  much  being  a  poor  man. 
Had  I  had  the  money,  I  would  have 
paid  you  the  forty  thousand  dollars 
forfeit,  and  gone  straight  back  to  Eu¬ 
rope.”  And  all  on  account  of  poor 
Strauss !  On  this  tour,  Rubinstein 
gave  two  hundred  concerts  at  the  rate 
of  forty  pounds  per  concert ;  twenty 
years  later,  the  terms  he  demanded 
were  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per 
concert. 

When  in  a  good  humor,  Rubinstein 
was  the  most  gonial  fellow  imaginable  ; 
when  in  a  bad  humor,  he  was  simply  a 
fiend.  He  was  disappointed  at  not 
being  recognized  as  a  composer,  and 
his  disappointment  led  to  frequent  fits 
of  brooding  melancholy.  Then  he 
would  sit  smoking  his  cigarette,  and 
reply  only  in  mono^llables,  with  his 
eyes  half  closed.  H^e  was  in  such  a 
mood  one  night  in  the  house  of  the 
late  Mr.  T.  L.  Stillie,  the  Glasgow 
musical  critic.  Midnight  had  long 
passed,  and  Rubinstein  still  remained 
m  his  armchair  smoking  his  cigarette. 
At  last  Mr.  Stillie  ventured  to  ask  : 
“Do  you  like  Beethoven?”  Rubin¬ 
stein  took  another  whiff,  and  answered 
quietly  :  “  Beethoven  is  good.”  After 
a  silence  of  half  an  hour,  the  host 
asked  :  “  Do  you  like  Wagner?”  Ru¬ 
binstein,  throwing  his  cigarette  away, 
replied  :  “  Wagner  is  not  good.”  An¬ 
other  half-hour  passed,  and  Stillie, 
having  exhausted  his  series  of  ques¬ 
tions,  proposed  to  retire.  “  Don’t 
go,”  said  Rubinstein  ;  “  I  like  your 
conversation  very  much  !”  And  they 
remained  together  till  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning  without  saying  anything 
more  than  “  Good-night”  when  they 
parted. 

When  he  was  in  such  a  mood  as  this, 
it  went  pretty  hard  with  Rubinstein’s 
pupils,  especially  if  the  student  were 
stupid  or  stubborn.  He  has  been 
known  to  send  a  young  fellow  spinning 
on  the  floor  when  he  replaced  him  on 
the  piano  stool ;  and  his  sarcasm  on 
other  occasions  would  make  a  man  ill 
for  days  together.  “  Do  you  hear  that 
note?”  he  would  thunder,  as  he  show¬ 
ed  how  the  tone  should  be  produced. 
“  That  note  is  worth  your  whole  life — 
and  more.”  But  he  could  be  kind  and 
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entle  too.  On  one  occasion  when  he 
card  that  an  English  lady,  a  perfect 
stranger  to  him,  had  not  been  able 
through  ill-health  to  attend  his  recital, 
he  went  to  her  house  next  morning  and 
played  for  her  the  whole  programme. 
He  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  fair 
sex,  and  was  never  happier  than  when 
paying  compliments  to  a  pretty  woman. 
When  he  was  in  London  the  Princess 
of  Wales  sent  for  him,  and  he  met  her 
with  the  naive  remark  that  he  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  her  looking  so  lovely. 
More  than  that,  he  proceeded  to  kiss 
her  hand,  and  when  the  Princess  with¬ 
drew,  saving  hastily  it  was  not  the  cus¬ 
tom  in  England,  Rubinstein  replied 
blandly,  “  With  us,  it  is  the  law.” 
Under  the  spell  of  his  genius  hundreds 
of  women  threw  themselves  in  his 
path.  “  It  is  quite  strange,”  he  would 
say,  “  but  1  love  them  all,  even  ten¬ 
derly,  though  they  do  not  believe  it.” 
It  was  absolute  torture  to  him  to  know 
that  a  woman  who  had  once  loved  him 
could  forsake  him  for  another,  and  this 
“  not  because  I  care  for  the  woman, 
but  because  I  am  an  egotist.”  Of  the 
mental  powers  of  the  sex,  he  had  no 
exalted  opinion.  Women,  he  said,  go 
a  ceitaiu  length,  defined  and  definable, 
and  beyond  this  they  never  get ;  but, 
he  added,  “  they  are  adorable,  and  if 
deprived  of  their  society,  I  would  hang 
myself.” 

As  to  Rubinstein’s  playing,  what 
shall  be  said  ?  His  virtuosity  was 
unique  to  such  an  extent,  that  there 
was  truth  even  in  the  remark  of  the 
humorist  that  Rubinstein’s  wrong  notes 
were  better  than  the  right  notes  of 
others.  There  were  no  difficulties  for 
his  fingers  :  he  even  invented  difficul¬ 
ties  hitherto  unheard  of,  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  conquering  them.  And 
his  kinds  of  “  touch”  were  so  varied  ! 
He  occasionally  showed  such  strength 
of  finger  that  people  would  look  under 
the  piano  to  see  whether  he  had  not 
smashed  through  the  keyboard.  It 
was  as  if  he  thrashed  the  piano  as  an 
hereditary  foe  with  whom  he  had  to 
settle  an  account  of  long  standing. 
Many  an  instrument  broke  down  under 
the  trial.  Yet  Rubinstein  could  play 
as  delicately  and  as  sweetly  as  Chopin 
himself,  and  if  he  were  accompanying 
a  vocalist,  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to 


tell  whether  the  piano  or  the  vocalist 
was  doing  the  singing.  This  combina¬ 
tion  of  “touches”  was  the  more  re¬ 
markable  considering  the  physical  as¬ 
pect  of  his  fingers,  which  were  short, 
thick,  and  blunt,  affording  no  promise 
of  pliancy  or  of  feathery  lightness,  but 
rather  the  reverse.  But  Rubinstein 
himself  could  give  the  explanation,  and 
if  he  did  give  it,  it  was  in  the  words  j 
of  the  Greek  saying  :  “  The  gods  sell  || 
to  us  all  good  things  for  labor.”  I 

Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  I 
Hans  von  Bulow  first  appeared  in  this  H 
country,  and  the  younger  generation  I 
cannot,  of  course,  remember  the  ex-  J 
traordinary  impression  he  created  I 
among  a  public  accustomed  solely  to  a  S 
school  of  playing  remarkable  for  entire  ji 
absence  of  original  thought  and  variety  ] | 
of  expression.  But  the  number  of 
eminent  pianists  who  crowded  on  Bfl 
low’s  heels  lessened  greatly  the  excite-  | 
ment  produced  by  his  earlier  appear¬ 
ances,  and  in  later  years  he  came  to  be 
known  better  for  his  eccentricities  than 
for  his  achievements  as  au  artist. 
When  a  pianist  told  his  admirers  that 
he  preferred  beefsteaks  to  bouquets,  it 
was  more  likely  that  they  should  re¬ 
member  the  saying  than  the  particular 
way  in  which  he  rendered  a  Beethoven 
sonata.  The  Bfllow  anecdote  has  in  | 
truth  become  a  trifle  doubtful  in  these  ! 
days,  for  all  the  floating  musical  wit  of  i 
the  time  is  being  fathered  upon  the 
eminent  pianist.  Still,  there  is  a  sufii-  ] 
cient  body  of  authentic  story  to  servo  j 
the  wants  of  the  most  voracious  racon-  1 
teur.  There  was  indeed  seldom  a  con-  J 
cert  or  a  recital  of  BQlow’s  from  which  I 
one  might  not  carry  away  some  amus-  I 
ing  reminiscence.  In  Berlin  he  was  I 
once  conducting  one  of  Beethoven’s 
concertos.  In  the  pause  before  the 
Dead  March,  which  constitutes  the 
second  movement,  Btllow,  in  deference  , 
to  the  funeral  music,  was  seen  rapidly  i 
to  take  off  his  ordinary  white  gloves  J 
and  substitute  a  pair  of  faultless  black  ^ 
kids,  which  disappeared  again  as  soon 
as  the  Dead  March  was  played.  He  j 
had  a  fondness  for  this  kind  of  display,  j 
In  Berlin,  while  he  was  engaged  as  con-  i| 
ductor  at  one  of  the  opera-houses,  the  II 
management  decided  to  produce  an  1 
operetta  which  he  regarded  as  worth-  I 
less,  and  therefore  declined  to  conduct.  I 
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While  the  work  was  being  performed, 
BQlow  sat  in  one  of  the  boxes  close  to 
the  oichestra,  attired  in  a  mourning 
hat  with  long  black  streamers,  a  lemon 
and  white  handkerchief  in  his  hand, 
according  to  the  German  custom  at 
funerals.  The  whimsicality  was  pres¬ 
ently  explained  when  Btilow  confided 
to  one  of  his  friends  that  the  operetta 
was  being  buried,  and  that  Herr  von 
BQlow  now  attended  at  the  obsequies  ! 

While  conducting,  he  was  perfectly 
free  and  easy,  and  he  would  think  noth¬ 
ing  of  stopping  to  address  the  audience, 
or  to  admonish  a  lady  who  persisted  in 
waving  her  fan  out  of  time  with  the 
music.  Not  long  before  his  death  he 
was  conducting  a  concert  in  Berlin, 
when  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  make 
a  speech  about  Bismarck,  at  the  close 
of  which  he  called  upon  the  audience 
and  the  band  for  a  “  Hoch.”  The 
audience  obliged  him  with  a  cheer  ; 
but  the  band  did  not  see  the  fun  of  the 
thing,  and  remained  stoically  silent. 
This  was  too  much  for  Btilow,  who 
stepped  in  front  of  the  audience,  de¬ 
liberately  took  a  handkerchief  from  his 
pocket,  wiped  the  dust  from  his  shoes, 
and  walked  majestically  off  the  platform. 

BQlow  was  magnetically  attracted  by 
satirical  souls.  When  he  asked  a  Vien¬ 
na  friend,  “  How  do  you  like  the  pian¬ 
ist  B - ?”  and  received  the  reply, 

“  He  possesses  a  technique  which  over¬ 
comes  everything  easy  with  the  utmost 
difiiculty,”  he  exclaimed  with  peals  of 
laughter,  “  That’s  the  sort  of  talk  I 
like.”  And  that  was  the  sort  of  talk 
he  indulged  in  himself.  Midway  in 
the  seventies,  when  he  conducted  in 
Glasgow,  the  local  musicians  and 
friends  of  the  art  gave  him  a  grand 
banquet.  Toward  the  end  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  when  everybody  was  in  high  spir¬ 
its,  BQlow  rose,  and  in  the  coolest  pos¬ 
sible' manner  administered  the  follow¬ 
ing  damper  :  “  Gentlemen,  I  have  the 
greatest  admiration  for  your  concerts 
and  all  your  musical  conductors.  I 
only  regret  to  say  that  they  resemble 
too  much  the  omnibus  conductors. 
You  ask  why?  Because  they  are  al¬ 
ways  behind — omnibus  conductors  be¬ 
hind  on  the  vehicle,  musical  conduc¬ 
tors  behind  in  time.”  Nor  did  he  spare 
even  his  friends  when  ho  was  in  the 
sarcastic  mood.  On  a  certain  occasion 


he  was  conducting  a  concert  in  Ham¬ 
burg,  and  one  of  the  pieces  to  be  per¬ 
formed  was  Rubinstein’s  Ocean  Sym¬ 
phony.  What  did  he  do  ?  He  sniffed 
at  the  score,  turned  it  upside  down  on 
the  desk,  and  then  throwing  it  aside, 
said,  ”  To  conduct  music  like  this,  one 
must  have  long  hair  ;  I  have  not  got 
it.”  This  story,  by  the  way,  was  told 
to  Rubinstein  shortly  after,  and  he  at 
once  wrote  to  BQlow.  ”  I  wrote  him,” 
he  says,  “  that  his  opinions  were  never 
the  same  two  days  running,  and  inas¬ 
much  as  that  which  he  abused  to-day 
he  praised  to-morrow,  there  was  still 
hope  for  my  poor  music.  Also,  if  he 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  measure  my 
hair,  I  regretted  not  having  had  leisure 
to  measure  his  ears.” 

Agreeable  and  polite  as  a  rule,  BQlow 
had  one  rather  disconcerting  peculiar¬ 
ity,  when  he  met  any  one  to  whom  for 
any  reason  he  felt  a  repugnance.  He 
never  noticed  the  individual,  but  got 
away  as  quickly  as  he  could.  At  Co- 

{)enhagen  a  ’cellist  was  introduced  to 
lim  with  a  possible  view  to  an  engage¬ 
ment.  The  poor  man  was  not  only 
possessed  of  great  artistic  talent,  but 
also  of  an  enormous  nose.  BQlow 
stared  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then 
rushed  away  with  the  remark  :  ‘‘  No, 
no  !  this  nose  is  impossible.”  Teuor 
singers  as  a  body  he  did  not  like,  prob¬ 
ably  because  of  their  affectations,  and 
it  was  this  antipathy  that  led  to  his 
witticism  that  the  tenor  is  not  a  man, 
but  a  disease.  He  was  extremely  fond 
of  animals,  and  when  resident  in  Ber¬ 
lin  he  very  often  spent  his  afternoons 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens.  He  was  a 
great  circus-goer,  but  as  likely  as  not 
he  would  go  to  sleep  in  the  middle  of 
the  performance.  Indeed,  like  Napo¬ 
leon,  he  could  sleep  almost  anywhere 
and  at  any  time.  The  Director  of  the 
Opera  at  Rotterdam  once  invited  him 
to  a  performance  of  Nessler’s  Rat¬ 
catcher  of  Hamelin.  At  the  close, 
when  the  musician  naturally  looked  for 
a  compliment,  BQlow  went  on  the 
stage,  and  with  a  gracious  bow  said, 
“  Dear  Director,  I  owe  you  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  evening  :  it  is  a  long  time 
since  1  had  so  fine  a  nap.”  He  was  a 
great  ladies’  man,  and  would  do  any¬ 
thing  in  reason  to  please  the  sex.  In 
society  he  was  extremely  agreeable. 
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but  he  could  not  sit  out  long  dinners,  but  Rubinstein  beat  him  hollow  with 
and  would  get  up  in  the  middle  and  something  like  seventj-five  Cigarettes  a 
retire  with  a  cigarette.  Both  he  and  day. — Chambers's  Journal. 

Rubinsteiu  were  tremendous  smokers. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  BLUNDERS. 


The  “  Blunders  of  Philosophy” 
would  doubtless  furnish  a  wider  and  a 
deeper  theme,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
more  familiar  one,  than  the  “  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  Blunders.  ”  But  as  the  number 
of  blunderers  is  probably  considerably 
larger  than  the  number  of  philosophers, 
and  as  it  may  be  more  comforting  to 
believe  that  there  is  philosophy  in  most 
blunders  than  that  there  are  blunders 
in  most  philosophies,  there  may  be  a 
certain  advantage  in  adhering  to  the 
title  of  this  paper  rather  than  its  con¬ 
verse. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Blunders,  it  must  be  confessed  at 
the  outset,  is  at  once  too  wide  for  this 
paper  and  too  deep  for  its  writer.  The 
blunders  to  be  discussed  are  only  some 
of  those  which  come  under  the  notice 
of  an  examiner  in  the  course  of  oral 
and  written  examinations  of  various 
grades. 

The  process  of  examination  may  bo 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  thinking  by 
proxy,  or  of  co-operative  thinking, 
either  in  the  form  of  reminiscence  or  of 
reasoning.  If  the  examination  is 
mainly  on  matters  of  fact,  or  a  revisal 
of  matter  previously  committed  to 
memory,  it  takes  the  form  of  remem¬ 
bering  by  proxy.  If  the  questions  as¬ 
sume  the  form  of  what  would  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  arithmetic  as  a  problem,  or 
in  geometry  as  a  rider,  the  process  is 
that  of  reasoning  by  proxy.  That  is, 
of  course,  looking  at  it  from  the  ex¬ 
aminer’s  point  of  view.  From  the  side 
of  the  examine  there  is,  unfortunately, 
nothing  vicarious  in  the  proceeding  — 
it  is  severely  personal. 

The  expression  “  thinking  by  proxy,” 
however  unjustidable  or  inexact,  has 
been  used  to  bring  out  the  fact  that 
the  examiner  does  not  merely  ask  ques¬ 
tions,  as  one  would  do  who  desires  in¬ 
formation.  His  mind  has  already  per¬ 
formed  a  certain  course  of  reminiscence 
or  of  reasoning  regarding  the  subject 


under  review.  He  then  initiates  the 
same  process  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
or  candidate  by  suggesting  to  him  the 
first  links  of  the  same  chain  of  think¬ 
ing,  with  the  object  of  discovering  how 
far  that  mind  is  qualified  by  training 
and  information  to  complete  the  chain. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  required 
chain  of  reminiscence  may  fail  in  the 
case  of  the  pupil  from  a  variety  of 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  there  may 
be  ignorance  of  certain  facts  or  events 
embraced  in  it.  Again,  the  clue  given 
by  the  examiner  may  be  insufficient  to 
suggest  the  next  link  in  the  series ; 
and  this  may  result  either  from  a  real 
defect  in  the  form  of  the  question,  or 
from  a  relative  defect  as  regards  some 
individual  pupil  who  has  ^en  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  more  suggestive  form  of 
question.  Or  again,  at  some  point  in 
the  chain,  some  irrelevant  series  of 
ideas  may  appear  instead  of  that  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  examiner,  due  to  a  mis¬ 
leading  association  in  the  pupil’s  mind 
— this  arising  either  from  some  want  of 
clearness  in  the  teaching,  or  from  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  it,  when  the  subject 
was  first  presented  to  the  pupil. 

The  performance  of  a  chain  of  rea¬ 
soning,  which  is  more  or  less  new  to 
the  pupil,  may  also  fail  from  various 
causes.  Some  of  the  more  obvious 
may  be  mentioned.  The  data  supplied 
by  the  examiner  may  be  insufficient, 
misleading,  or  misapprehended.  There 
may  be  a  weakness  of  the  reasoning 
power  which  might  fairly  have  been 
expected  from  the  pupil,  either  general 
or  confined  to  the  subject  of  examina¬ 
tion.  Or  there  may  ^  a  want  of  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  subject,  or  an  im¬ 
perfect  memory  of  the  facts  required, 
due  to  any  of  the  various  sources  of  in¬ 
correct  reminiscence  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

So  much  for  the  more  obvious  causes 
of  partial  failure  in  this  process  of 
thinking  by  proxy — thinking  begun 
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by  the  examiner  and  continued  by  the 
pupil  for  him.  Partial  failure  is  all 
that  concerns  us  at  present.  Total 
failure  does  not  amount  to  blunder  or 
error,  which  is  always  a  partial  truth. 
Mere  ignorance  is  never  equivalent  to 
blunder  :  that  is  always  error  or  false¬ 
hood  masquerading  lu  the  garb  of 
truth.  It  is  literally  a  mis-take.  In 
mere  ignorance  there  is  nothing  to 
take,  either  amiss  or  otherwise.  The 
pupil  who  is  merely  ignorant  of  a  sub¬ 
ject,  and  knows  tie  is  ignorant  of  it, 
does  not  blunder  ;  he  holds  his  peace. 
It  is  he  who  is  ignorant,  and  does  not 
know  it,  that  cheers  the  examiner’s 
heart  with  those  refreshing  blunders, 
the  gleaning  of  which  is  sometimes  sup¬ 
posed  to  form  the  favorite  occupation 
of  professional  examiners. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  any 
stoppage  or  divergence  of  the  desired 
train  of  thought  may  be  due  to  the  ex¬ 
aminer  as  well  as  to  the  pupil.  It 
may  even  he  broadly  asserted  that  in 
perhaps  a  majority  of  cases  of  blunder, 
as  distinct  from  mere  failure  to  answer, 
the  examiner  is  responsible  rather  than 
tire  pupil.  The  latter  takes  the  words 
of  the  former  literally,  and  without 
the  qualification  which  an  adult  mind 
would  probably  feel  to  be  necessary  ; 
the  result  is,  from  the  examiner’s  point 
of  view,  a  blunder.  But  in  dealing 
with  immature  minds  one  should  be 
careful  to  say  what  he  me'ans.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  blunders  due  to  this  cause  will 
doubtless  be  easily  recalled  by  such 
readers  as  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  elementary  school-work.  One 
may  be  quoted.  A  little  boy  in  the 
course  of  his  reading  lesson  came  to 
the  word  “  widow,”  and  called  it 
”  window,”  a  word  more  familiar  to 
him.  The  teacher,  who  was  acting  as 
examiner,  corrected  the  blunder,  and 
then,  wishing  to  improve  the  occasion, 
i  put  the  question,  ‘‘  What  is  the  differ- 

Ience  between  ‘  widow  ’  and  ‘  window  ’  ?” 
The  boy’s  answer  began,  ”  You  can  see 
through  a  window,  but — ”  and  then 
i  stopped.  The  amusement  plainly  visi- 
j  ble  on  the  teacher’s  face  prevented  this 

!  miniature  Sam  Weller  from  completing 
the  contrast.  Now,  the  blunder  here, 
so  far  as  it  was  a  blunder,  was  entirely 
due  to  the  teacher.  He  did  not  mean 
to  impress  on  his  pupils  the  transpa¬ 


rency  of  a  window  as  contrasted  with  a 
widow,  but  the  difference  in  spelling 
between  the  two  words. 

The  following  instance,  taken  from 
a  school  in  the  same  village  as  that 
just  referred  to,  though  it  is  not  an 
actual  case  of  blunder,  serves  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  fact  that  the  younger  mind  is 
sometimes  the  more  accurate.  The 
teacher  of  an  infant  class  was  talking 
to  her  children  one  morning  about 
birds.  The  fact  had  been  dwelt  on 
that  birds  have  wings  where  we  have 
arms,  and  that  by  these  wings  they 
have  the  power  of  flying.  In  winding 
up  the  lesson,  just  before  dismissing 
the  class  for  lunch,  the  following  ques¬ 
tion  was  put,  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
imagination  of  the  children  regarding 
the  subject,  “  Now,  would  you  not  all 
like  to  have  wings,  as  the  birds  have, 
so  that  you  could  fly  straight  home  as 
soon  as  you  get  out?”  There  was  a 
chorus  of  assent,  but  one  cautious  little 
fellow  shook  his  head  and  answered 
“  No.”  ”  Why  not?”  asked  hie  teach¬ 
er,  surprised. — “  Because  I  could  not 
And  this  little  dissentient  had 
alone  grasped  the  bearings  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  choice  suggested  was  wings 
in  place  of  arms  and  hands  :  had  it 
been  wings  in  addition  to  these  he 
would  have  felt  safe  to  answer  Yes  ; 
but  without  hands  how  could  he  sup 
his  kail  or  his  porridge  ?  Better  walic 
home  with  that  pleasure  in  view  than 
fly  home  without  it. 

Besides  the  unconsciously  incomplete 
question  in  examining  or  in  teaching, 
we  often  have  the  intentionally  incom¬ 
plete  question,  or  elliptical  question,  as 
it  is  technically  called.  It  is  not  really 
a  question  at  all,  but  a  form  of  the 
”  missing  word  competition,”  which 
still  survives.  The  examiner  makes  a 
statement  which  he  asks  the  children 
to  complete  for  him.  The  clue  is  either 
so  obvious  as  to  make  the  exercise  quite 
worthless  for  the  end  in  view,  or  else 
so  obscure  that  nothing  but  a  lucky 

fuess  can  discover  the  missing  word, 
n  either  case  it  is  worthless  for  the 
purposes  of  examination,  and  perni¬ 
cious  for  those  of  teaching.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  selected  from  among  many 
as  an  example  of  how  this  kind  of 
question  sometimes  works.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  lesson  was  the  ”  Miraculous 
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draught  of  dsliCB.”  “  Simon  said, 

‘  We  have  toiled  all  night  and  caught 
nothing,’  ”  quoted  the  teacher  ;  “  then 
they  let  down  the  net,  and  enclosed  a 
great  multitude  of  fishes  ;  now  then, 
Simon  was  a — ?”  “  Disciple,”  replied 

one  lad.  ‘‘  Apostle,”  another  suggest¬ 
ed  ;  but  these  answers  were  waved 
aside.  The  quotation  was  given  again, 
and  this  time  the  apparently  pertinent 
answer  “  Fisherman”  was  offered,  but 
not  accepted.  The  class  was  now  quite 
at  a  loss  to  see  what  particular  aspect 
of  Simon  was  in  the  teacher’s  mind. 
One  more  trial  he  made,  emphasizing 
the  contrast  between  “catching  noth 
ing”  and  “  enclosing  a  great  multitude 
of  fishes.”  One  boy  saw  the  contrast 
clearly  now,  and  drew  a  startling  con¬ 
clusion  ;  “  now,  then,”  the  teacher  re¬ 
peated,  “  Simon  was  a —  ?”  “  Leear,” 

replied  the  boy,  and  for  the  sake  of 
euphony  we  leave  the  answer  in  the 
boy’s  own  dialect.  The  teacher  was 
somewhat  shocked,  no  doubt,  and  the 
class  somewhat  amused,  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  not  answered.  And  so  the 
teacher  began  the  quotation  again,  this 
time  filling  up  the  ellipsis  himself, 
“  Now,  then,”  he  concluded,  “  Simon 
was  astonished.*'  And  no  doubt  so 
were  the  pupils,  as  well  as  the  other 
listeners. 

Another  question  may  be  quoted, 
not,  indeed,  elliptical,  but  admitting  a 
yet  wider  variety  of  answers.  The 
young  teacher  wished  to  lead  up  to  the 
word  “  Labor,”  the  subject  of  his  pro¬ 
posed  lesson,  and  began,  “  If  anybody 
does  anything,  what  does  he  do?”  No 
articulate  answer  was  offered  to  that 
question. 

Coming  next  to  blunders  for  which 
the  examiner  cannot  be  held  responsi¬ 
ble,  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of 
these  defy  classification.  But  they 
generally  fall  into  two  groups — those 
due  to  defective  memory,  and  those 
due  to  defective  reasoning.  In  so  far 
as  there  is  error  and  not  mere  failure 
to  answer,  these  might  be  otherwise 
described  generally  as  the  substitution 
of  reasoning  for  memory,  and  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  memory  for  reasoning.  By 
far  the  most  numerous  group  will  be 
found  to  be  that  which  consists  of 
blunders  due  to  the  substitution  of 
memory  for  reasoning.  This  is  the 


most  common  type  of  blunder  due  to 
defective  training  in  reasoning,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  genus  usually  consist¬ 
ing  of  blunders  due  to  reasoning  from 
a  false  analogy.  But  the  substitution 
of  reasoning  for  memory  is  perhaps 
productive  of  specimens  which  are 
more  amusing. 

In  the  examples  immediately  follow¬ 
ing,  defective  memory  and  analogical 
reasoning  are  together  responsible  for 
the  blunders.  The  child  was  in  each 
case  expected  to  answer  from  memory, 
as  the  matter  had  been  previously  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  class. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  subject  of 
examination  was  Jesus  and  the  disciples 
on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
“  What  were  they  doing  on  the  sea¬ 
shore?”  was  asked.  “Gathering 
buckies,”  was  the  answer  given  by  a 
child,  whose  recollection  of  the  sea¬ 
shore  was  more  vivid  than  that  of  his 
previous  lesson. 

The  second  example  comes  from  the 
same  school.  In  rehearsing  the  story 
of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  put,  “  Why  was  there  no 
room  in  the  inn  ?”  “  Because  it  was 

pay-day,”  came  at  length  from  a  little 
fellow,  who  seemed  to  know  well  the 
appearance  of  the  “inn”  on  the  fort¬ 
nightly  pay-day  in  the  mining  village 
where  he  lived. 

The  third  example  of  this  kind  is 
drawn  from  a  northern  Sunday-school. 
The  subject  of  lesson  was  the  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem.  “  Why  did  the 
people  strew  palm  branches  in  the 
way?”  asked  the  teacher.  One  pupil, 
impressed  no  doubt  by  the  hostility  of 
one  section  of  the  Jews  rather  than  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  other,  gave  the 
startling  explanation,  “  To  trip  the 
cuddy. ’° 

This  kind  of  blunder,  it  may  be 
noted,  is  perhaps  more  common  in 
Scripture  lessons  than  in  any  other 
kind.  And  the  reasons  for  this  are 
plain.  Analogies  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience  are  certain  to  mislead  when 
applied  to  scenes  so  different  in  every 
way.  At  the  same  time,  and  often  for 
the  same  reason,  the  subjects  are  less 
clearly  understood,  and  less  vividly 
present  to  the  imagination,  so  that 
memory  has  to  work  under  serious  dis¬ 
advantages.  In  such  a  case  memory 
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must  be  almost  entirely  verbal  memory, 
and  verbal  memory  does  not  seem  to 
satisfy  intelligent  children.  They  re¬ 
fuse  to  be  mere  tablets  on  which  words 
may  be  recorded.  If  the  words  convey 
no  meaning,  they  will  put  a  meaning 
into  them,  right  or  wrong.  Some 
such  instinct  it  must  have  been  that 
led  a  little  boy  recently  to  repeat  the 
children’s  favorite  psalm  with  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  his  own,  thus — 

“  My  table  Thou  hast  furnished 
With  presents  from  my  foes” 

— not  an  unreasonable  rendering  if  he 
had  ever  read  the  story  of  “  spoiling 
the  Egyptians.” 

Similar  reasons  help  to  make  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  history  a  fruitful  source  of 
blunders  among  children.  The  mem¬ 
ory  is  apt  to  be  purely  a  verbal  mem¬ 
ory,  which  is  always  apt  to  lead  to 
more  or  less  ludicrous  errors.  But  un¬ 
fortunately  children  do  not  have  any 
monopoly  in  this  class  of  blunder. 
Some  of  the  quotations  which  follow 
are  taken  from  the  papers  of  pupil- 
teachers  seeking  admission  to  training 
colleges,  and  the  others  from  those  of 
students  who  had  been  in  training  in 
these  colleges  for  one  or  two  years.  In 
each  blunder  the  point  where  memory 
began  to  go  wrong  is  easily  seen,  and 
the  slip  is  generally  due  to  a  similarity 
in  sound  between  two  words. 

“  Tyre  was  destroyed  by  fire  and 
brimstone  ;  its  site  is  covered  by  the 
Dead  Sea.”  The  groups  “  Tyre  and 
Sidon”  and  “Sodom  and  Gomorrha” 
had  evidently  got  mixed  up. — “John 
Wesley  joined  the  navy  in  1779,  and 
by  degrees  rose  to  be  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton.”  John  Wesley  is  here,  as  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  in  such  papers,  con¬ 
founded  with  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
and  the  navy  has  been  put  in  place  of 
the  army. — “  Pope  is  celebrated  for 
his  Essays  ou  Man  and  on  the  Human 
Understanding.”  This  is  quite  atypi¬ 
cal  example  of  the  results  of  cramming 
up  literary  history.  A  more  extreme 
case  of  confusion  may  be  added  :  “  Sir 
Thomas  More  lived  in  the  reign  of 
William  ;  he  was  a  great  poet ;  some 
of  his  poems  were  ‘  Coelebs  in  Search 
of  a  Wife,’  ‘  Ye  Mariners  of  England,’ 
and  ‘  The  Descent  of  Man.’  He  was 
also  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of 


his  time.”  Such  answers  will  continue 
to  be  given  so  long  as  students  are  en¬ 
couraged  or  allowed  to  discuss,  criti¬ 
cise,  classify,  or  even  mention  works 
which  they  have  never  seen,  much  less 
read.  The  name  More  is  frequently 
confused  with  Moore,  and  Moore  the 
poet  with  Sir  John  Moore,  as  in  the 
following  :  “  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  fa¬ 
mous  general,  born  in  Ireland,  wrote 
several  essays  and  poems.  He  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Corunna.”  Fur¬ 
ther  examples  of  confusion  of  names 
may  be  given  ;  “  Gibraltar  was  seized 
by  Richard  Hooker,”  instead  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Rooke  ; — “  Charles  I.  imprisoned 
nine  members  ;  among  these  was  George 
Eliot,”  instead  of  Sir  John  Elliot — this 
not  an  uncommon  blunder  among 
women  students  ; — “  The  Maid  of  Nor¬ 
way  was  the  granddaughter  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,”  for  Alexander  1. 

“  Pym  was  a  companion  Of  Hampden 
in  the  ship  called  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
which  sailed  to  America  in  1620,” 
where  the  confusion  of  the  name  given 
to  the  passengers  with  that  of  the  ship 
is  responsible  for  part  of  the  blunder  ; 
— “  The  Culdees  were  fire-worship¬ 
pers,”  possibly  the  name  Parsees  was 
in  the  student’s  mind  here  ; — “  Their 
religion  [that  of  the  ancient  Britons] 
was  Druidisra,  and  they  firmly  believed 
in  Transubstantiation,”  perhaps  trans¬ 
migration  of  souls  is  meant.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  answers  show  the  result  of  mem¬ 
orizing  historical  or  political  events 
without  understanding  their  import : 
“  The  evidences  which  still  remain  of 
the  Roman  occupation  are  the  building 
of  houses  and  the  making  of  shoes,” 
arts  which  are  said  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  among  the  ancient  Britons  by 
the  Romans; — “In  1867  the  Second 
Reform  Act  was  passed,  which  conceded 
fair  rents,  fixity  of  tenure,  and  free  sale 
of  public  holdings,”  in  which  among 
other  things  there  is  evidence  that  the 
technical  meaning  of  “  Reform”  is  un¬ 
known.  Even  chronology,  which  is 
the  crammer’s  strong  point,  goes  astray 
under  the  effort  to  reproduce  state¬ 
ments  seen  somewhere  in  a  text-book. 
For  example,  “  During  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  one  of  her  most  able 
supporters  was  Cranmer,  a  Protestant. 
During  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  Cran¬ 
mer  was  burned  for  heresy,” a  statement 
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made  by  a  student  who  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Mary’s 
reign  preceded  that  of  Elizabeth. 
Again,  “  Montfort  was  the  chief  man 
in  getting  the  Constitutions  of  Claren¬ 
don  passed  in  1158,  fought  at  Lewes  in 
1264,  was  killed  in  1265,”  a  statement 
made  by  one  who  must  have  been  aware 
that  she  was  assigning  to  the  good  Earl 
a  public  career  of  107  years.  But  these 
students  had  determined  to  rely  on 
memory  for  their  answers,  and  it  did 
not  occur  to  them  to  apply  their  com¬ 
mon-sense  to  check  the  result. 

In  subjects  of  a  scientiBc  cast,  blun¬ 
ders,  it  might  be  expected,  would  arise 
chiefly  from  faulty  reasoning.  But  ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  in  examination 
papers  they  are  almost  entirely  due  to 
the  absence  of  reasoning,  ancl  to  the 
substitution  of  an  attempt  to  remember 
phrases  and  statements  seen  in  the 
text-book,  even  when  these  are  glar¬ 
ingly  inapplicable.  And  however  un¬ 
gallant  it  may  be  to  say  so,  experience 
seems  to  indicate  that  this  vice  is  more 
prevalent  among  women  than  among 
men  students.  Papers  in  Euclid, 
among  others,  indicate  this.  Girls  are 
more  ready  than  boys  to  inform  the 
examiner  that  “  a  circle  is  a  figure 
bounded  by  one  straight  line,”  and 
perhaps  only  a  girl  could  have  defined 
a  point  as  ”  that  which  has  length  and 
breadth  but  no  magnitude.”  In  arith¬ 
metical  problems  more  errors  are  due 
to  this  tendency  than  to  incorrect  fig¬ 
uring.  Memory  suggests  a  “rule” 
apparently  applicable  to  the  terms  of 
the  problem,  and  this  rule  is  applied 
with  a  trust  so  implicit  that  the  result 
is  never  examined  in  the  light  of  com¬ 
mon-sense.  So  the  examiner  is  in¬ 
formed,  for  example,  that  an  ounce  of 
tea  costs  as  many  pounds  as  it  should 
do  pence,  or  that  a  poor-rate  of  over 
twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,  instead 
of  as  many  pence,  is  necessary  to  raise 
a  given  sum.  But  these  blunders  are 
too  common  to  require  illustration. 

Geography,  more  especially  in  its 
physical  aspect,  is  the  subject  which 
perhaps  affords  the  best  opportunities 
for  science  teaching,  among  all  the 
subjects  of  the  elementary  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  It,  therefore,  provides  most 
pitfalls  for  those  who  aim  at  produc¬ 
ing  a  maximum  of  ”  results”  with  a 


minimum  of  thinking.  Blunders  in 
this  subject  give  ample  evidence  that 
”  science  falsely  so  called”  did  not  pass 
away  with  the  apostolic  age. 

The  explanation  of  common  physical 
phenomena  such  as  the  seasons,  day 
and  night,  the  tides,  and  so  forth,  form 
part  of  the  course  of  study  in  most 
schools,  and  of  pupil-teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  in  training  colleges,  so  that  those 
matters  could  not  have  been  new  to 
any  of  the  writers  whose  remarks  are 
now  to  be  quoted  as  illustrations  of 
blunders  in  reasoning  combined  with 
memory. 

One  training  college  student  explains 
that  ”  we  have  summer  in  this  country 
when  the  North  Pole  is  turned  toward 
the  equator,”  a  condition  which,  if  in¬ 
dispensable,  would  make  our  chances 
of  fine  weather  somewhat  worse  than 
they  really  are.  Another  says  that 
during  summer  “  the  weather  is  get¬ 
ting  gradually  warmer,  caused  by  the 
rotation  of  the  sun.”  It  is  hard  to  see 
what  the  writer  meant  to  say.  A  third 
paper  informs  us  that  ”  the  more  we 
increase  our  longitude,  the  more  we  in¬ 
crease  the  cold.’’  The  confusion  here 
is  chiefly  between  longitude  and  lati¬ 
tude.  Regarding  the  position  of  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  one  writer  says, 
“  The  Tropic  of  Cancer  is  situated 
north  and  south  of  the  equator,”  a 
blunder  which  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  rationally  ;  while  an  equally  con¬ 
fused  statement  is  that  ”  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  is  the  meridian  which  passes 
round  the  earth  midway  between  the 
equator  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.” 
Nor  is  it  much  more  easy  to  disentangle 
this  answer,  ”  Longitude  is  the  means 
by  which  we  can  tell  the  position  of  a 
place  east  or  west  of  the  Poles.”  In 
another  of  the  same  series  of  papers 
this  fact  is  announced,  “If  by  any 
means  or  other  (sic)  we  could  have 
vegetable  life  in  the  north  of  Africa 
and  Arabia,  then  wo  should  not  have 
such  deserts,”  which  no  one  would 
attempt  to  dispute.  But  science  has 
not  only  proved  inadequate  to  explain 
the  less  known  phenomena ;  it  has 
sometimes  served  to  confuse  what  was 
previously  well  enough  understood,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  student  who  says, 
“  A  solar  day  is  the  length  of  time  be¬ 
tween  the  sun’s  rising  and  setting,” — 
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this  is  a  blunder  of  little  consequence 
80  far,  as  it  may  be  due  to  mere  igno¬ 
rance  of  what  the  term  “  solar  day”  is 
used  to  express,  but  the  serious  part  of 
the  answer  follows, — “  it  is  twenty- 
four  hours.”  Surely  no  intelligent 
young  woman  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
would  assert  the  time  between  sunrise 
and  sunset  to  be  twenty-four  hours  un¬ 
less  she  supposed  that  science  required 
her  to  say  so.  Memory  misled  her  into 
the  belief  that  this  statement  was  made 
somewhere  in  her  text-book — therefore, 
down  it  goes  :  this  was  a  paper  in 
which  science  was  required,  not  com¬ 
mon-sense. 

The  same  spirit  of  simple  faith  in 
memory,  when  it  bears  false  witness  re¬ 
garding  the  text-book,  seems  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  following  varied  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  or 
the  tidal  wave  :  “  Tides  are  caused  by 
evaporation” — ‘‘  by  prevailing  winds” 
— ‘‘  by  different  oceans  meeting  each 
other” — “  by  the  undercurrents  meet¬ 
ing” — ‘‘  by  the  different  temperatures” 
— ”  by  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  push¬ 
ing  the  surface  waters  westward.”  Of 
the  students  who  show  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  subject,  several  fell 
into  a  somewhat  amusing  error,  per¬ 
haps  a  slip  of  the  pen,  but  one  which 
does  not  occur  among  the  papers  of 
male  students.  The  influence  exerted 
by  the  moon  upon  the  waters  of  the 
earth  is  explained  as  being  due  to  the 
moon’s  “  attractions.”  The  recur¬ 
rence  of  this  slip  in  several  papers 
raises  the  question  whether  it  is  really 
a  mere  slip  of  the  pen,  or  whether  the 
fair  writers  regard  what  is  popularly 
described  by  the  word  “  attractions” 
as  being  the  universal  drawing-power 
in  nature,  animate  and  inanimate 
alike  ;  and  one  might  wish  to  know  if 
any  writer  holding  that  creed  also  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  ‘‘  attractions  of  gravity.” 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  cause  of  error 
in  such  students  as  say  that  the  tidal 
wave  exists  in  China  or  in  the  tropics  ; 
but  the  following  account  defies  all 
analysis  :  “  Tides  are  caused  by  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  ocean.  The 
great  tidal  wave  begins  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea,  rushes  up  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  goes  right  on  through  all 
the  other  oceans  and  seas  till  it  reaches 
London,  where  it  comes  with  great 


force  into  the  Thames.”  Another  an¬ 
swer  in  the  same  series  illustrates  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  causes  of  error  already  men¬ 
tioned,  notably  the  complete  divorce  of 
science  from  common-sense  ;  but  its 
real  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
written  by  one  who  had  completed  a 
term  of  apprenticeship  as  pupil-teacher 
in  a  school  in  a  seaport  town  on  the 
tidal  estuary  of  one  of  our  great  rivers. 
”  Tides  are  caused  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun  and  moon  acting  upon  tne  earth. 

.  .  .  The  rays  of  the  sun  and  moon 
draw  the  waters  together,  and  they 
form  a  sort  of  wall.”  .  .  .  After  con¬ 
fusing  neap-tides  with  low  water,  the 
'statement  ends  thus  :  ”  A  good  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  may  be  seen  on  any  of  our 
rivers  ;  when  it  is  full  tide  on  one  side, 
the  other  is  low.” 

We  gather  from  another  paper,  how¬ 
ever,  tliat  we  are  advancing  in  knowl¬ 
edge  from  age  to  age  ;  for  while  “  the 
ancients  thought  the  world  was  round,” 
we  now  know  that  “  the  sun  never 
stands  still.  It  is  continually  making 
a  circuit  round  the  earth.” 

The  political  aspects  of  geography 
seem  to  be  more  easily  mastered  ;  or 
rather  it  may  be  said  that  while  physi¬ 
cal  and  political  geography  are  alike 
matters  of  memory,  the  facts  of  politi¬ 
cal  geography  can  be  more  easily  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory  without  being  under¬ 
stood.  Errors  in  this  department  are 
chiefly  in  proper  names  ;  for  example, 
the  Black  Forest  is  located  in  ‘‘  Bade- 
noch  in  the  south  of  Germany,”  and 
the  Mahavelli-Ganga,  a  river  in  Cey¬ 
lon,  is  described  as  the  *‘  Machiavelli- 
Ganglia,”  a  name  full  of  whimsical 
suggestion,  as  if  the  writer  believed 
that  the  nerve-centres  which  were  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Italian  philosopher 
must  have  a  geographical  parallel  in 
the  island  ‘‘  where  only  man  is  vile.” 

There  is  perhaps  only  one  country, 
and  that  not  Holland,  where  one  would 
expect  to  hear  of  wind-mills  driven  by 
water,  but  a  candidate  for  admission  to 
a  training  college  informs  the  examiner 
that  ‘‘  Holland  is  adorned  with  wind¬ 
mills  near  the  canals,  which  work  the 
machinery.”  Holland  comes  in  for  a 
good  deal  of  misrepresentation  among 
the  same  batch  of  papers. .  One  candi¬ 
date  believes  that  “  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  which  has  a  very  large  delta. 
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the  Rhine,  and  the  Loire,  all  flow 
through  Holland.”  Some  such  belief 
it  muBt  have  been  that  led  another  to 
Bay,  “  There  is  more  water  than  land 
in  Holland.”  As  an  example  of  care¬ 
fully  detailed  inaccuracy,  the  following 
takes  a  high  rank  :  “  Holland  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic  Sea  and 
Denmark,  on  the  east  hy  Hungary  and 
Russia,  on  the  south  by  France  and 
Spain,  and  on  the  west  hy  the  Irish 
Sea  and  St.  George’s  Channel.”  Can 
the  writer  of  that  description  have  been 
under  the  impression  that  she  knew 
anything  at  all  about  the  situation  of 
Holland  ?  It  is  diflicult  to  think  so, 
after  one  reads  it  in  view  of  the  map 
of  Europe. 

Among  all  the  gwasr-scientific  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  teacher’s  curriculum,  do¬ 
mestic  economy  stands  easily  first  in 
providing  pitfalls  for  the  student.  Nor 
]s  this  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
the  great  and  catholic  width  of  the  so- 
called  ‘‘  subject.”  Political  economy 
is  an  exact  science  in  comparison  with 
it.  Laundry-work  and  life-insurance, 
dressmaking  and  dietetics,  savings- 
banks  and  sanitation,  house-work  and 
hygiene,  physiology  and  ”  first  aid,”’ — 
all  these  and  more  invite  the  young 
teacher’s  attention,  and  lie  in  wait  for 
her  at  her  professional  examinations. 
Her  two  years’  training  might  be  profit¬ 
ably  spent  in  this  subject  alone,  apart 
from  the  crowd  of  other  subjects,  to 
each  of  which  an  equal  or  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  marks  is  attached  in  her  annual 
examination.  The  examples  which 
follow  are  taken  from  papers  written 
by  students  who  had  finished  their  two 
years’  training,  and  were  being  exam¬ 
ined  for  their  professional  certificates. 

One  curious  symptom  of  the  over¬ 
throw  of  common  sense  by  science  in 
such  a  study  is  the  fact  that  the  papers 
are  frequently  marked  by  grotesque 
misspellings,  not  merely  by  scientific 
terms,  but  even  more  especially  of  com¬ 
mon  words  which  in  other  papers  would 
present  no  difficulty  whatever.  This 
is  a  mark  of  the  papers  of  senior  school¬ 
girls  who  study  the  subject  of  domestic 
economy  as  well  as  of  older  students, 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  an  examiner 
is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
study  is  in  some  occult  way  a  danger  to 
orthography.  To  invest  in  “  consuls,” 


to  have  the  finger-nails  neatly  “  paired,” 
“  poodles”  of  water,  ”  minch  meat,” 
”  roasted  stake,”  to  have  the  drains 
‘‘  slushed”  with  water,  and  to  break  a 
class  up  into  “  draughts,”  may  be 
taken  as  a  few  examples  of  this  ten¬ 
dency.  But  scientific  terms  are  by  no 
means  safe  from  variations,  as  the  ttvo 
following  quotations,  this  time  from 
the  papers  of  schoolgirls,  will  show  : 
“  Car  bonny  cassid”  is  an  unusual  but 
yet  recognizable  form  of  carbonic  acid. 
‘‘  Lack  tail  ducks”  may  not  be  so  easily 
recognized  ;  one  might  suppose  that  it 
referred  to  a  species  of  waterfowl,  re¬ 
lated  in  some  way  to  the  Manx  cat,  but 
it  is  really  intended  for  lacteal  ducts. 
Possibly  the  functions  of  these  vessels 
was  no  less  a  mystery  to  the  writer 
than  the  spelling  of  their  name. 

That  such  a  pol-pourri  of  science 
should  lead  to  much  confused  thinking 
is  only  to  be  expected,  and  confused 
thinking  is  not  favorable  to  clear  ex¬ 
pression.  Many  papers  afford  exam¬ 
ples  of  confused  expression,  and  these 
papers  by  no  means  deficient  in  merit 
otherwise.  For  example,  one  student 
explains  that  a  person  whose  life  has 
been  insured  at  a  certain  rate  ‘‘  gets 
£100  at  death.”  Another  gives  rules 
to  ”  prevent  overspenditure,”  a  word 
whose  meaning  lies  on  the  surface,  if 
not  found  in  our  dictionaries.  Those 
on  holiday  are  advised  in  one  instance 
to  take  every  advantage  of  ”  the  em¬ 
bracing  air.” 

The  wish  for  brevity  leads  one  to  say 
that  French  women  use  ”  their  own 
clarified  fat”  in  cooking,  and  another 
that  a  school  kitchen  should  have 
“  space  enough  to  allow  six  or  eight 
girls  to  cook  at  once,”  while  yet  an¬ 
other  tells  us  that  a  certain  dish  may 
be  ‘‘eaten  cold  twice.”  Such  am¬ 
biguities  are  probably  due  more  to  haste 
than  to  any  other  cause,  and  are  hardly 
to  be  classed  as  absolute  blunders,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  anthropophagous  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  two  first. 

The  most  common  type  of  blunder, 
naturally,  is  the  use  of  the  wrong  word. 
This  is  sometimes  due  to  the  use  of  one 
unknown  (or  meaningless)  term  for 
another  ;  sometimes,  again,  to  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  word  which  has  some 
meaning  for  another  which  has  none, 
so  far  as  the  writer’s  knowledge  goes. 
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A  few  examples  of  such  substitutions 
are  the  following  :  “  The  vessel,  crew, 
and  cargo  must  bo  thoroughly  disin¬ 
fected  with  hydrochloric  acid,”  prob¬ 
ably  a  more  effective  if  less  pleasant 
treatment  than  disinfection  with  chlo¬ 
ride  of  lime,  or  whatever  may  have  sug¬ 
gested  the  term  ;  a  teacher  “  finds  his 
energy  flag,  and  finds  himself  becom¬ 
ing  disinterested  and  exhausted,” — an 
unexpected  moral  result  from  hard 
work,  or  from  having  “  to  baffle  against 
a  vitiated  atmosphere,”  as  another 
paper  has  it ;  disease-stricken  ships 
should  be  “  kept  in  quadrantine,”  and 
the  passengers  “  not  allowed  to  come 
on  shore  until  after  a  fortnight’s  fur¬ 
lough,”  which  puts  the  case  in  rather 
euphemistic  form  ;  ”  cholera  is  a  pre¬ 
ventive  disease,”  we  find  in  one  pa¬ 
per,  while  another  says  that  some  peo¬ 
ple  think  that  ”  it  is  merely  a  disturbed 
state  of  the  atmosphere.”  A  sheet 
”  which  has  been  diluted  with  carbonic 
acid”  will  easily  suggest  what  the  ex¬ 
pression  should  have  been,  and  “  treat¬ 
ment  which  rendered  the  disease  in¬ 
vulnerable  ever  after”  will  also  be 
easily  recognized  as  a  case  of  transfer¬ 
ence  of  epithet.  Even  ”  a  pleasant 
action  of  the  skin  which  proves  refresh¬ 
ing  and  enervating,”  shows  marks  of 
groping  in  the  right  direction  for  a 
term  ;  and  the  slip  is  evident  in  ”  what 
an  Englishwoman  would  throw  away, 
a  Frenchwoman  would  neutralize  in 
her  soup.” 

The  importance  of  a  good  water-sup¬ 
ply  is  recognized  by  all  the  writers,  but 
their  remarks  regarding  this  matter  are 
in  one  or  two  cases  suggestive  of  sar¬ 
casm  ;  for  example,  “  The  water  that 
is  used  is  carefully  analyzed,  and  when 
anything  is  found  likely  to  cause  dis¬ 
ease,  it  is  entirely  disregarded  ;”  and 
‘‘  The  water  communication  should  be 
stopped,  as  water  is  the  greatest  carrier 
of  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever.” 

Papers  in  this  subject  also  contain 
an  unusual  proportion  of  expressions 
somewhat  suggestive  of  the  Emerald 
Isle  ;  for  example,  “  Every  house  not 
yet  infected  should  be  disinfected  ;” 
”  The  body  is  covered  with  little 
holes  ‘‘  Girls  of  all  ages  ”  The 
nurse  should  not  mix  with  any  one  ex¬ 
cept  the  doctor  ;”  ‘‘  For  tea  she  might 
get  a  little  cocoa  ;”  and  ‘‘One  breath 


of  pure  morning  air  is  worth  a  dozen 
of  moonlight.”  The  following  is  a 
more  detailed  example  of  the  same 
type,  the  reference  being  to  penny 
dinners  at  school :  ‘‘  Each  child  re¬ 
ceives  a  good  deal  more  than  a  penny¬ 
worth,  but  the  loss  is  not  great  when  a 
great  many  children  buy.”  Outside  a 
‘‘  scientific”  paper  this  statement  could 
never  have  been  made  by  the  writer. 
Even  Bible  knowledge  is  not  proof 
against  the  infection  of  this  confused 
thinking,  for  in  several  cases,  and  in 
papers  from  more  than  one  college,  the 
saying  that  ”  Cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness”  is  credited  with  an  inspired 
origin. 

In  the  subject  of  Domestic  Economy, 
one  feels  that  blunders  such  as  the  pre¬ 
ceding  should  be  regarded  with  great 
leniency.  What  is  gained  in  breadth 
must  be  lost  in  depth.  But  the  further 
question  may  arise,  whether  the  net 
gain  has  any  appreciable  magnitude, 
after  the  loss  is  deducted.  True,  a 
good  many  useful  bits  of  information 
may  be  gained,  but  even  these  seem  to 
be  mingled  with  a  number  of  rather 
dangerous  errors.  Perhaps  a  more 
serious  aspect  of  the  matter  is,  that 
there  is  so  evident  a  sacrifice  of  train¬ 
ing  and  education  for  the  sake  of  mere 
empirical  knowledge. 

With  respect  to  many  of  the  blunders 
quoted  from  students’  papers,  the  ques¬ 
tion  may  arise,  as  was  previously  sug¬ 
gested,  Did  the  writer  suppose  he  was 
answering  the  question  asked  ?  Or 
was  the  answer  merely  an  attempt  to 
gain  some  credit  for  a  knowledge  which 
he  was  conscious  of  not  possessing  ? 

This  question  is  really  a  wide-reach¬ 
ing  and  important  one, — a  question 
which  rarely  arises  to  mar  one’s  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  stumbles  which  children 
make  in  their  mental  gymnastics.  The 
blunders  of  children  are  always  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive,  and  in  the  hands 
of  a  teacher  who  can  form  a  true  diag¬ 
nosis  of  the  cause  of  error,  they  are  of 
the  greatest  possible  value.  They  each 
mark  a  doubtful  point  on  the  road, 
and  serve  as  finger-posts  to  guide  into 
the  highway  instead  of  the  byway  on 
future  excursions.  To  the  examiner, 
blunders  may  be  indications  of  a  higher 
intellectual  power  than  correct  answers 
would  have  been.  Correct  answers  on 
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a  prepared  syllabus  of  work  may  be 
due  largely  to  memory,  perhaps  a  tran¬ 
sient  and  valueless  memory,  but  a  really 
intelligent  blunder  is  always  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  original  thought. 

But  the  higher  examinations  quoted 
from  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  profes¬ 
sional  examinations,  and  on  the  results 
of  them  the  student’s  professional 
career  and  emoluments  may,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  depend.  So  the  question 
arises,  more  of  a  moral  than  an  intel¬ 
lectual  question.  Is  this  a  bon&  fide 
blunder?  Did  the  writer  suppose  that 
this  answers  the  question  ?  Or  does 
he  know  that  he  cannot  answer  the 
question,  but  know  also  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  leave  it  unanswered  ?  Is  he 
not  merely  “  having  a  shy”  at  it  in 
order  to  secure  a  few  stray  marks  for 
his  total?  And  if  the  blunder  be,  like 
so  many  quoted  already,  a  hopeless 
confusion  regarding  things  perfectly 
well  known  even  to  very  imperfectly 
educated  people,  this  question  is  apt 


to  take  the  form  of  an  awkward  dilem¬ 
ma  :  Has  his  education  merely  blunted 
his  common -sense  ?  Or  has  it  blunted 
his  mural  sense  also  ? 

To  condemn  a  whole  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  because  it  produces  a  few  results 
such  as  these  here  discussed  would  be 
of  course  a  blunder  as  well  as  an  injus¬ 
tice.  So  would  it  be  to  lay  the  blame 
on  the  particular  educators  by  whose 
students  these  statements  were  made — 
although  it  is  said  that  in  China  when 
a  man  is  guilty  of  parricide,  his  teacher 
is  put  to  death  along  with  him  ;  and 
even  Socrates  was  not  held  blameless 
for  the  vagaries  of  Alcibiades.  Were 
.we  dealing  with  the  whole  philosophy 
of  blunders,  it  might  indeed  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  inquire  whether  something  in 
our  system  of  education  were  not  the 
original  and  fundamental  blunder,  and 
the  cause  of  many  others, — but  that  is 
another  story,  as  Rudyard  Kipling  says. 
— Blackwood’s  Magazine. 
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Sentiment  is  the  fairy  moss,  the 
silvery  lichen,  which  grows  on  the  old 
walls — not  unfrequently  on  the  tomb¬ 
stone — of  interest.  One  cannot  help 
feeling  respect  for  the  unflinching  di¬ 
rectness  of  the  people  that  raised  an 
altar  to  the  god  Stercutus.  Those 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  Rome’s 
greatness  grasped  the  fact  that  Italy  is 
an  agricultural  country,  and  that  if 
you  look  to  the  crops,  the  heroes  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  Hence  the 
permanent  importance  and  dignity 
ascribed  to  agricultural  pursuits  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
favor  and  support  accorded  to  the  cul¬ 
tivator  of  the  soil.  Whoever  knows 
anything  of  Italian  agriculture  must 
have  been  struck  by  the  care  with 
which  the  Roman  laws  of  the  old  period 
provided  against  the  very  troubles 
which  beset  the  modern  land-owner. 

He  will  certainly  have  personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  mischief  done  by  (1) 
ladri  campestri,  the  petty  thieves  who 
live  by  small  but  constantly  repeated 


depredations ;  (2)  intentional  damage 
in  harvest-field  or  vineyard  ;  (3)  loss 
caused  by  goats  and  other  animals 
which  pasture  in  the  lanes  and  acquire 
great  agility  in  jumping  hedges.  The 
shepherds  who  load  their  flocks  from 
the  plains  to  the  mountains  in  spring, 
and  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains 
in  autumn,  manage  to  maintain  them 
for  several  weeks  in  each  season  almost 
without  cost.  There  are  peasants, 
too,  who  keep  two  or  three  animals 
when  their  plot  will  only  support  one — 
for  the  rest  they  must  trust  to  heaven. 
I  have  seen  a  sheep  trained  to  take  a 
hedge  like  a  hunter.  (4)  Encroach¬ 
ments  of  neighboring  proprietors  on 
any  spot  not  often  visited  %  the  own¬ 
er.  The  Roman  law  looked  to  all  these 
cases.  He  who  wilfully  injured  ant 
other’s  crops  or  cut  them  down  during 
the  night  was  punished  with  crucifix¬ 
ion,  or,  if  he  were  a  minor,  he  was  con¬ 
signed  to  the  injured  proprietor  to 
work  as  a  slave  till  the  loss  should  be 
recuperated.  A  person  who  intention- 
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ally  set  fire  to  the  fields  or  to  the  grain 
was  burnt  alive  ;  if  he  did  it  by  acci¬ 
dent  he  was  flogged.  The  theft  of 
agricultural  implements  was  punished 
with  death.  You  had  a  right  to  kill 
any  one  who  removed  your  landmark. 
Monstrous  as  some  of  these  penalties 
were,  the  spirit  which  ran  through 
such  legislation  was  more  consonant 
with  rural  prosperity  than  that  which 
inspires  the  tender-hearted  Italian 
juries  who  practically  refuse  to  con¬ 
vict  under  any  of  the  above  heads  be¬ 
cause  the  delinquent  is  a  povero  diavolo, 
and  what  can  you  expect? 

Besides  the  summary  method  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor  of  de¬ 
fending  his  boundaries,  these  were  fur¬ 
ther  protected  by  the  god  Terminus, 
whose  temple  was  on  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  and  who  was  represented  without 
arms  or  legs  because  he  never  moved. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  build  a  tem¬ 
ple  to  Jupiter  on  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
the  other  gods,  who  had  their  seat 
there,  gracefully  made  way,  but  Ter¬ 
minus  refused  to  stir.  The  country 
})eople  on  his  annual  festival  covered 
their  boundary  stones  with  flowers  and 
sacrificed  to  the  god. 

Wise,  and  in  the  highest  degree  civ¬ 
ilized,  were  the  Roman  laws  which 
promoted  the  opening  of  markets  and 
fairs  and  prohibited  any  assembly  that 
might  interfere  with  farmers  on  market- 
days  ;  which  allowed  liberty  to  the 
grower  to  get  the  highest  price  he  could 
and  discouraged  monopolies ;  which 
kept  the  public  roads  both  safe  and  in 
exeellent  condition,  thus  facilitating 
the  transport  of  produce. 

Then  came  the  too  easy  acquisition 
of  wealth,  the  importation  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  corn,  the  multiplication  of  slave- 
labor,  the  increase  of  large  holdings 
and  the  consequent  conversion  of  much 
arable  land  into  pasture.  No  attempt 
can  be  made  here  to  gauge  the  effects 
of  these  changes  on  the  Italian  peasan¬ 
try.  We  often  read  of  the  Italian  peas¬ 
ant  class  being  swept  away,  but  if  this 
happened,  it  showed  a  remarkable  fac¬ 
ulty  for  resuscitation.  Perhaps  a  love 
of  eccentricity  made  De  Quincey  argue 
that,  “  there  was  not  one  ploughman 
the  less  at  the  end  than  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,”  but  his  paradox  may  not  be 
farther  from  the  truth  than  the  theory 


of  wholesale  extirpation.  Enough 
peasants  were  left  to  be  the  chief  trans¬ 
mitters  of  the  old  Italian  blood  which 
was  to  color  all  the  northern  deluges 
and  so  to  bear  out  Virgil’s  prophecy 
that  the  name  of  Italy  would  survive 
every  conquest  and  that,  by  a  fatal  law, 
only  those  invaders  came  to  stay  who 
merged  their  own  language  and  char¬ 
acter  in  the  native  speech  and  birth- 
stamp  of  the  people  of  the  land. 

Through  all  changes  the  idea  re¬ 
mained  ;  the  idea  oi  the  paramount 
importance  and  dignity  of  agriculture. 
The  figure  of  the  hero  who,  after  sav¬ 
ing  his  country,  returned  to  till  his 
fields,  had  taken  hold  of  the  Roman 
mind  as  the  type  of  true  virtue,  and 
the  quality  of  a  nation’s  ideals  is  as 
important  as  the  quality  of  its  realities. 
When  Trajan  made  it  a  law  that  those 
who  aspired  to  occupy  public  office 
must  possess  a  third  of  their  substance 
in  laud,  he  was  wisely  yielding  to  the 
influence  of  one  of  the  continually  re¬ 
curring  waves  of  popular  opinion  in 
favor  of  husbandry.  However  much 
the  agriculturist  was  sacrificed,  first  to 
faction  and  then  to  despotism,  this 
opinion  never  really  altered.  The 
taste  for  country  things,  of  which  all 
the  Roman  poets  were  in  some  degree 
interpreters,  was  built  upon  the  na¬ 
tional  conviction  of  a  national  neces¬ 
sity. 

The  account  given  by  Lucretius  of 
the  first  steps  of  .humanity  was  as  good 
science  as  ho  could  make  it.  No  line, 
no  word  is  thrown  in  for  the  sake  of 
poetic  effect ;  though  the  story  is 
avowedly  constructed  by  guess-work, 
the  guesses  are  based  on  carefully 
weighed  probabilities. 

The  type  of  his  primitive  man  and 
woman  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  among 
contemporary  savages  (who  may  have 
been  descending  all  the  while  that  we 
have  been  ascending),  but  among  our 
fellow-creatures  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
Each  animal  in  its  natural  state  fol¬ 
lows  the  law  which  is  fitted  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  its  species  ;  it  is  not  the  enemy  of 
its  kind,  it  has  its  own  method  of 
keeping  its  person  and  its  nest  or  lair 
clean  ;  the  males  do  not  ill-treat  the 
females ;  parents  bring  up  their  off¬ 
spring  even  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  those  species  in  which  the  male 
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is  obliged  to  find  food  for  the  female 
after  the  birth  of  the  young  ones  are 
mostly  monogamous,  and  as  long  as 
the  contract  lasts  it  is  faithfully  ob¬ 
served.  In  the  time  of  courting  every 
creature  seeks  to  be  admired  by  its 
mate.  Here  are  the  materials  which 
Lucretius  used. 

If,  he  says,  the  human  race  in  its 
infancy  had  not,  as  a  rule,  respected 
the  weak,  and  watched  over  the  wom¬ 
an  and  the  child,  it  would  very  soon 
have  come  to  an  end.  He  describes 
the  discovery  of  language  much  in  the 
same  way  as  a  biologist  of  the  present 
day  would  do  ;  all  creatures  make  dif¬ 
ferent  noises  under  different  circum¬ 
stances  ;  the  Molossian  dogs  make  one 
sound  when  they  growl  with  fury,  an¬ 
other  when  they  bark  in  company,  an¬ 
other  when  they  howl  in  lonely  build¬ 
ings,  a  fourth  when  they  shrink  from 
a  blow,  a  fifth  when  they  tenderly  lick 
and  fondle  their  whelps,  pretending  to 
snap  at  them  or  swallow  them  up,  and 
whining  in  a  low,  soothing  note.  Man, 
having  a  voice  and  tongue  well  adapted 
to  language,  soon  developed  a  rude 
form  of  articulate  speech.  Then  his 
education  progressed  rapidly.  The 
pretty,  winning  ways  of  children  were 
what  first  softened  and  civilized  the 
wild  human  heart.  Men  learnt  the 
uses  of  fire,  of  which  a  fiash  of  light¬ 
ning  or  the  friction  of  dead  branches 
was  the  origin  ;  stone  weapons  were 
invented  and  animals  were  tamed  ;  it 
occurred  to  one  man  to  clothe  himself 
in  a  skin,  not,  alas  !  to  his  advantage, 
for  his  fellows,  filled  with  envy,  set 
upon  him  and  killed  him,  and  in  the 
struggle  the  skin  was  spoilt  and  ren¬ 
dered  useless  to  any  one.  So,  perhaps, 
began  human  strife  !  Originally  beauty 
and  strength  were  what  gave  the  chief- 
ship,  but,  by-and-by,  wealth  began  to 
interfere  with  that  natural  selection. 
Man  applied  himself  to  the  vast  under¬ 
taking  of  cultivating  the  earth  ;  the 
forests  retreated  up  the  mountains, 
vineyards  and  olive  groves  and  corn 
fields  appeared  in  the  plains  and  val¬ 
leys.  The  great  invention  of  how  to 
work  in  wool  substituted  a  better  sort 
of  dress  for  skins.  At  first  men,  doubt¬ 
less,  spun  as  well  as  delved,  “  since  the 
male  sex  are  far  superior  in  art  and 
ingenuity  in  whatever  they  turn  their 


hand  to,”  but  the  sturdy  laborers  jeered 
at  their  stay-at-home  brothers,  and 
called  them  out  to  help  them  in  the 
fields  :  thus  it  was  that  women  became 
spinsters. 

About  this  time  Lucretius  placed  his 
Golden  Age,  in  which  no  privileged 
beings  lead  an  impossible  life,  but  real 
rustics  taste  the  joys  of  simplicity. 
Here  the  real  is  beautiful,  but  it  does 
not  cease  to  be  the  real  ;  there  is  as 
much  reality  in  an  arum  lily  as  in  a 
toadstool.  In  fine  weather,  when  the 
young  men  had  satisfied  their  hunger, 
they  laughed  and  jested  under  the 
trees,  dancing  with  stiff,  awkward 
steps,  and  crowning  their  heads  with 
flowers  and  leaves.  Then  they  sang, 
imitating  the  liquid  voices  of  birds, 
and  they  found  the  way  to  make  music 
on  a  reed.  The  sweet,  plaintive  notes 
of  the  pipe  were  heard  through  all  the 
pathless  woods  and  in  secret  haunts 
and  divine  resting-places. 

This  generation,  which  had  no  empty 
cares  nor  emptier  ambitions,  could  be 
called  happy,  if  men  could  ever  be 
called  so.  But  of  all  writers  Lucretius 
was  most  conscious  of  the  elemental 
world-pain  which  none  can  escape. 
No  day  passes  into  night,  no  night 
passes  into  day,  that  does  not  hear  the 
cries  of  the  new-born  infant  mixing 
with  the  wails  of  the  mourners  by  their 
dead.  Nor  is  man  alone  in  his  sor¬ 
row  ;  while  the  calf  bleeds  before  some 
lovely  temple,  the  mother,  vainly  seek¬ 
ing  her  child,  wanders  hither  and  thith¬ 
er  through  the  wood,  leaving  the  print 
of  her  hoofs  upon  the  moist  ground. 
Then  she  stands  still  and  fills  the  air 
with  her  laments,  and  then  hurriedly 
she  returns  to  the  stable  to  see  if  by 
chance  it  is  not  there.  Nor  do  fresli 
pastures,  nor  the  sight  of  other  calves 
console  her,  for  she  nowhere  beholds 
the  loved  form. 

With  the  exception  of  Dante  no  poet 
has  the  contained  descriptive  power  of 
Lucretius,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  same 
degree,  the  art  of  choosing  suggestive 
words.  A  few  lines  bring  a  natural 
scene  or  a  person  before  our  eyes  so 
forcibly  that  no  detail  seems  to  be 
wanting.  His  similes  produce  the  illu¬ 
sion  of  making  a  direct  appeal  to  our 
eyes.  Take,  for  instance,  that  of  the 
Hock  of  grazing  sheep  and  frisking 
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lambs  scattered  over  the  down  “  which 
in  the  distance  appears  to  be  only  a 
whiteness  on  a  green  hill.”  Or  take 
the  portrait  of  the  old  countryman 
whom  we  all  have  met : 

“And  now,  shaking  his  head,  the  aged 
peasant  laments  with  a  sigh  that  the  toil  of 
his  bands  has  often  oome  to  nought,  and  as 
he  compares  the  present  with  the  past  time, 
he  extols  the  fortune  of  bis  father  and  harps 
on  this  theme,  how  the  good  old  race,  fall  of 
piety,  bore  the  harden  of  their  life  very  easily 
within  narrow  boands,  when  the  portion  of 
land  for  each  man  was  far  less  than  now” 
(Sellar). 

When  we  speak  of  Nature  we  are 
generally  thinking  of  the,  desert,  the 
Alps,  the  ocean,  the  prairie — Nature 
without  man.  This  is  what  was  rarely 
thought  of  by  the  poet  of  antiquity. 
Lucretius,  almost  alone,  contemplated 
Nature  as  detached  from  man,  of  whose 
powerlessness  be  had  a  sense  which 
was  still  more  eastern  than  modern. 
He  allowed,  indeed,  that  a  human  being 
might  rise  to  a  moral  and  intellectuiu 
grandeur  which  exceeded  all  the  mag- 
nihcence  and  the  power  of  external 
Nature.  This  great  admission,  clothed 
in  words  of  singular  solemnity,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  passage  in  whicn  he  says 
that,  rich  and  beautiful  as  is  the  land 
of  Sicily,  there  is  nothing  in  it  so  sa¬ 
cred,  wonderful,  and  beloved  as  its 
philosopher — his  master,  Empedocles. 
But  men  in  the  aggregate,  what  were 
they?  Specks,  atoms.  Was  it  sur¬ 
prising  that  they  should  have  been 
seized  with  fear  and  trembling  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  shining  drmament,  the 
spiral  lightning,  the  storm  at  sea,  the 
earthquake  ;  or  that  such  sights  should 
have  inspired  them  with  the  idea  of 
the  gods?  So  these  frightened  chil¬ 
dren  fell  on  their  faces  and  turned 
their  veiled  heads  to  a  stone  ;  useless 
rites,  idle  actions,  devoid  of  real  piety, 
since  real  piety  consists  in  viewing  all 
things  with  a  serene  mind. 

Man’s  business  was  cheerfully  to  ac¬ 
cept  his  position  as  an  atom.  Even 
the  awe  which  filled  Kant  when  he 
looked  at  the  starry  sky  would  have 
been  held  by  Lucretius  to  be  a  relic  of 
superstition.  He  meant  his  teaching 
to  console  ;  life,  he  argued,  which  is 
full  of  so  many  inevitable  ills,  would 
be  made  more  endurable  were  super- 
uatural  terrors  away  ;  but  men  pre- 
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ferred  to  keep  their  fears  sooner  than 
to  lose  their  hopes.  His  conception  of 
Nature  as  a  living  power,  a  sole  energy 
informing  the  infinitely  various  mani¬ 
festations  of  matter  and  spirit,  was  like 
some  great  mountain  wall  rising  thou¬ 
sands  of  feet  above  us — grand  but  un¬ 
friendly.  He  excluded  from  it  the 
spiritual  passion  which  vitalized  the 
later  monism.  He  would  have  exclud¬ 
ed  emotion  from  the  universe,  but  he 
could  not  keep  it  out  of  his  own  heart 
— a  heart  full  of  human  kindness,  sen¬ 
sitive  affections,  power  of  sympathy. 
The  clashing  of  such  a  temperament 
with  the  coldest  and  clearest  intellect 
that  ever  man  possessed,  was  enough 
to  work  madness  in  the  brain  without 
the  help  of  the  legendary  love-philtre. 
The  total  impression  left  by  De  Rerum 
Natura  is  that  of  the  earth  as  a  step¬ 
mother  who  grudges  the  bread  which, 
with  pain  and  grief  and  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  the  husbandman  seeks  to 
extract  from  her. 

The  poetry  of  the  Ego,  lyrical  poetry 
in  its  modern  sense,  sprang  into  life 
full  grown  with  Catullus.  Even  his 
allusions  to  Nature  are  personal  ;  they 
are  to  Nature  in  its  relation  with  his 
own  state,  his  own  feelings,  as  when 
he  likens  his  ill-requited  love  to  a  wild 
flpwer  which  has  fallen  on  the  verge  of 
the  meadow  after  it  has  been  touched 
by  the  passing  ploughshare.  Anacreon 
had  written  love-songs,  and  some  poets 
of  the  Anthology  had  touched  intimate 
chords  that  awaken  perennial  responses, 
but  Catullus  was  the  first  to  fling  him¬ 
self  tout  entier  into  his  poetry  for  bet¬ 
ter,  for  worse  ;  sometimes  supremely 
for  better,  sometimes  very  much  for 
worse.  Favored  by  an  age  when  re¬ 
publican  austerity  had  disappeared  in 
republican  license,  and  by  a  forgiving 
Caesar,  he  made  poetry  the  medium  of 
his  loves,  passions,  friendships,  joys, 
griefs,  hates,  spites ;  the  impartial, 
mouthpiece  of  what  was  highest  and 
lowest  in  him.  He  was  the  first  to  be 
utterly  reckless  in  his  choice  of  sub¬ 
jects  ;  one  thing  was  as  good  as  an¬ 
other  as  long  as  it  moved  him.  He 
looked  on  poetry  as  a  rent,  not  as  a. 
profession  or  as  a  road  to  fame.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  suppose  that  most  of 
his  poems  were  improvisations.  Could, 
he  have  made  his  individual  inteusity 
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general,  he  might  have  been  the  great 
tragic  dramatist  whom  Rome  never 
produced — as  one  may  guess  from  the 
terrible  “  Athys.”  He  remained,  in¬ 
stead,  a  poetical  idler  whose  small 
amount  of  recorded  work  almost  a  mira¬ 
cle  (the  survival  of  a  single  copy)  has 
preserved  to  sure  immortality. 

He  was  the  6rst,  if  not  to  feel,  at  all 
events  to  express,  the  modern  “  wan¬ 
der  niadness,”  the  longing  for  travel 
for  its  own  sake,  the  flutter  of  antici¬ 
pation  in  starting  for  new  scenes  and 
far  off  “illustrious  cities.”  His  fleet 
pinnace  scoured  the  seas  like  the  yacht 
of  a  piodern  millionaire,  to  end  its 
days,  at  last,  in  the  clear  waters  of  the 
lovely  lake  to  which  its  master  returned 
with  the  joy  in  home-coming  which 
stay-at-homes  can  never  know,  and 
which  is  the  sweet,  unmerited  reward 
of  faithlessness.  Here,  wedged  in  be¬ 
tween  the  moist  and  leafy  landscapes 
of  Northern  Italy,  he  found  a  glorified 
memory  of  the  scenes  he  had  left — the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Isles  of  Greece. 
The  same  color  of  the  arid  earth  ;  the 
same  silver  olives,  the  same  radiant 
light  and  sun,  with  waters  still  more 
translucently  blue  than  those  of  south¬ 
ern  seas.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
the  “  all-but  island  Sirmio”  had  been 
the  Elysium  of  his  childhood,  his  first 
glimpse  of  a  southern  fairyland,  so 
that  the  charm  of  earliest  associations 
combined  with  the  delightful  feeling 
of  possession  in  rendering  it  so  dear  to 
him.  He  had  gone  there  as  a  boy  with 
that  brother  whose  loss  he  was  one  day 
to  mourn  in  helpless  sorrow  among  the 
olives  under  which  they  both  had 
played.  The  poem  to  Sirmio  is  the 
most  ideally  perfect  of  all  “  poems  of 
places,”  and  the  truest.  The  blue 
lake  of  Garda  laughs  to-day  in  its  in¬ 
numerable  ripples  as  it  laughed  with 
the  household  of  the  young  poet  in  joy 
at  his  return.  Had  critics  and  com¬ 
mentators  lived  beside  its  “  Lydian 
waves,”  they  would  not  be  surprised 
that  the  poet  applied  to  them  a  term 
indicating  a  musical  measure  ;  on  the 
quietest  day  they  lap  the  stones  of  Ser- 
mione  with  a  gentle  sound.  Two  thou¬ 
sand  years  are  annihilated  by  Catullus’ 
beautiful  lines  ;  they  have  the  eternal 
novelty  of  Nature  herself. 

Between  the  Tiburtine  and  Sabine 


territories,  not  far  from  Rome,  Catul¬ 
lus  had  another  estate,  to  wliich  he  ad¬ 
dressed  some  merry  verses  that  show 
him  in  what  was  certainly  his  normal 
mood — gay  and  paradoxical,  with  a 
stinging  tongue  which  he  took  no  pains 
to  control.  For  some  reason  he  wished 
the  farm  to  be  known  as  “  Tiburtine,” 
and  it  made  him  very  angry  to  hear  it 
called  “  Sabine.”  The  occasion  of  the 
verses  was  a  visit  he  paid  to  it  when, 
as  he  asserts  he  had  been  given  a  bad 
cold  by  having  to  listen  to  the  terrible 
composition  of  an  acquaintance  named 
Sextius.  Coughing  and  sneezing,  he 
fled  to  his  villa,  doctored  himself  with 
nettle  and  basil,  and  was  soon  express¬ 
ing  his  best  thanks  to  the  “  Tiburtine 
farm”  for  making  him  well. 

The  two  pretty  poems  to  “  The  Gar¬ 
den  God,”  attributed  to  Catullus, 
though  there  exists  no  proof  that  he 
wrote  them,  would  hand  down  to  us, 
were  other  record  wanting,  the  memory 
of  an  essentially  popular  cultus  which 
was  never  looked  upon  by  educated 
people  otherwise  than  as  a  harmless 
superstition.  When  Venus  caused 
Priapus  to  be  exposed  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  ashamed  of  being  known  as  the 
mother  of  such  a  fright,  she  closed  the 
doors  of  heaven  upon  him  beyond  re¬ 
call.  He  never  became  a  proper  or¬ 
thodox  god.  Shepherds,  however,  were 
reported  to  have  saved  his  life,  and 
peasants  set  up  his  altars.  At  one 
time  his  worship  seems  to  have  been 
accompanied  by  gross  license,  but  it 
had  lost  this  character  among  the  Ro¬ 
man  husbandmen  of  the  republic.  It 
retained  indeed  a  crude  symbolism. 
The  lore  of  peasants  is  not  all  tit  for 
ears  polite,  as  would  be  remarked  if 
everything  that  folk-lorists  collect  were 
published.  The  peasant  tongue  does 
not  know — how  should  it  know  ? — the 
virtue  of  reticence.  But  the  upper¬ 
most  feeling  of  the  Roman  ploughman 
for  his  garden  god  was  a  sympathy  of 
the  poor  of  the  earth  for  the  poor  of 
heaven.  Some  sorry  saints  have  got 
into  the  calendar  by  a  similar  mental 
process. 

The  Priapus  of  the  Catullian  poems 
becomes  likable  from  his  faithful  care 
of  the  cot  in  the  marshes,  thatched 
with  rushes,  where  the  poor  owners, 
the  father  and  the  son,  thrive  so  well 
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because  of  their  piety  toward  their  pro¬ 
tecting  fetish,  whom  they  privately 
treat  just  as  if  he  were  a  real  god. 
Besides  the  little  offerings  of  the  earli¬ 
est  spring  flowers,  of  green  unripe 
wheat  ears,  yellow  violets,  pale  gourds, 
fragrant  apples,  and  purple  grapes,  a 
goat  (“  but  say  nothing  about  it”)  has 
sometimes  stained  its  altar  with  his 
blood,  notwithstanding  the  risk  of 
offending  the  higher  deities  to  whom 
the  living  sacrifice  was  reserved.  Grate¬ 
ful  for  which  attentions  the  garden  god 
bids  the  boys  be  off  to  pilfer  the  rich 
neighbor,  obligingly  adding,  “  This 
path  will  lead  you  to  his  grounds.” 

It  is  possible  that  one  other  element 


entered  into  the  cultus  of  Priapns  : 
some  grain  of  the  deep-rooted  tendency 
to  associate  monstrosity  with  divinity, 
which  seems  to  have  begun  with  the 
syllogism — the  monstrous  is  abnormal, 
the  divine  is  abnormal,  therefore  the 
monstrous  is  the  divine.  Greece  saved 
the  western  world  from  that  awful 
heresy  by  formulating  the  great  truth 
at  the  basis  of  all  truth,  that  the  divine 
is  normal,  is  beauty,  is  law.  But  the 
natural  man  inclines  to  backsliding, 
and  not  even  to  this  day  in  the  regions 
that  have  inherited  the  light  of  Greece 
is  the  contrary  opinion  wholly  dead. — 
Contemporary  Review. 


“THE  COMPLETE  LETTER-WRITER.” 


BY  SHEILA 

It  is  the  fashion  to  observe  in  a  tone 
of  gentle  regret  that  letter-writing  is 
one  of  the  lost  arts.  In  a  measure  this 
is  true.  This  is  an  age  of  hurry,  con¬ 
sequently  we  scribble  ;  a  letter  is  no 
longer  a  grave  undertaking,  but  the 
affair  of  half  an  hour  at  the  most. 
(Extra  allowance  for  lovers  I) 

The  path  of  the  modern  scribe  is 
made  very  smooth  for  him  ;  everything 
he  needs  is  close  to  his  hand,  and  a  sta¬ 
tioner  lives  round  the  corner.  Not 
that  it  occurs  to  him  to  be  grateful  for 
his  mercies,  to  be  thankful  for  ready¬ 
made  ink,  for  the  pen  that  comes  as  a 
boon  and  a  blessing  to  men,  for  en¬ 
velopes  that  stick  with  a  lick,  for  the 
handy  pillar-box,  the  punctual  post¬ 
man,  and  all  the  other  items  connected 
with  modern  correspondence.  Nay, 
verily,  being  a  child  of  the  century,  he 
takes  these  things  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  grumbles  freely  if  his  “  mail,”  as 
the  Americans  have  it,  be  flve  minutes 
behind  time. 

To  arrive  at  a  fitting  sense  of  bis 
own  manifold  advantages,  our  scribe 
should  be  his  own  great-grandfather, 
or  a  more  distant  ancestor  even.  Glanc¬ 
ing  through  a  pile  of  ancient  copybooks 
and  letter- writers,  one  dimly  realizes 
what  an  awful  thing  it  used  to  be  to 
compose  and  put  upon  paper  a  thor¬ 
oughly  correct  epistle.  It  was  not  an 


E.  BRAINE. 

affair  to  be  lightly  taken  in  hand  any 
more  than  matrimony.  No,  not  even 
if  one  had  learned  penmanship  from 
the  immortal  Cocker  himself,  in  his 
house  in  ‘‘  Paul’s  Churchyard,  betwixt 
the  Signes  of  the  Sugar-Loaf  and  the 
Naked  Bay  and  Shears.” 

Cocker’s  fame  rests  on  his  arithme- 
•  tic,  now  obsolete ;  but  the  worthy 
man,  besides  being  a  ready  reckoner, 
was  also  a  mighty  penman.  Doubtless, 
many  a  seventeenth  century  youth  toiled 
along  with  inky  fingers  under  his  direc¬ 
tion.  Hearken  to  what  the  master  says 
to  him  :  ”  Let  not  your  breast  lie  on 
the  desk  you  write  on,  nor  your  nose 
on  the  pairer,  but  sit  in  as  majestical  a 
posture  as  you  can  ;.  with  practice  you 
m^  do  brave  things.” 

Treatises  on  caligraphy  by  professors 
of  the  art  began  to  multiply  from  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  downward.  These 
ingenious  penmen  were  extremely  jeal¬ 
ous  of  each  other’s  performances,  and 
sometimes  challenged  each  other  to 
single  combat  with  the  pen.  Frequent¬ 
ly  in  their  publications  did  they  drop 
into  verse.  Here  is  a  poetic  recipe  for 
ink,  given  by  John  de  Beau  Chesne,  in 

leoa : 

“  To  make  oomon  mke  of  wine  take  a  quart. 
Two  ounces  of  gumme  let  that  be  a  part. 
Five  ounces  of  gals,  of  copres  fake  three. 
Long  standing  doth  make  it  better  to  be. 
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If  vine  ye  do  want,  rain  water  is  best, 

And  then  as  much  stnffe  as  above  at  the  least. 

If  inke  be  too  thicke,  pnt  vinegar  in. 

For  water  doth  make  the  colour  more 
dimme.” 

Richard  Gethringe  dedicated  his 
copybook,  “  Calligraphotechnia,”  to  no 
less  a  person  than  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
while  Peter  Bales  presented  Queen  Eliz¬ 
abeth  with  a  microscopic  manuscript 
set  in  a  gold  ring,  which  is  said  to  have 
highly  delighted  the  maiden  monarch. 
Within  the  compass  of  a  silver  penny 
this  ingenious  Peter  had  contrived  to 
write  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Creed,  Ten 
Commandments,  a  prayer  to  God,  a 
prayer  for  the  queen,  his  posy,  name, 
the  day  of  the  month,  and  the  year. 

Another  writing  master,  John  Mat- 
lock,  mentions  five  best  hands  in  use 
for  a  man,  and  one,  only  one  for  a 
woman.  Alas  for  the  equality  of  the 
sexes  ! 

It  is  comforting  to  remember  that 
before  Master  Matlock’s  time,  there 
lived  in  the  reign  of  James  1.  a  lady, 
Esther  Inglis  by  name,  who  was  a  mar¬ 
vellous  pen-woman.  Many  of  the  vol¬ 
umes  written  and  ornamented  by  this 
dame  of  the  plume  volante  are  still  ex¬ 
tant. 

To  be  a  successful  practitioner  in  the 
art  of  writing  was  only  half  the  battle, 
and  well  did  the  compilers  of  “  Com¬ 
plete,”  “  Polite,”  and  “  Accomplish’d” 
letter-writers  know  this. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  pile  up  a 
noble  structure  of  complimentary 
phrases  and  fine  moral  sentiments, 
8  ich  as  the  spirit  of  the  age  demanded  ; 
to  begin  with  elegance  and  end  with 
dignity.  Eews  was  a  minor  detail. 
Indeed,  tbe  introduction  of  chirpy, 
chatty  bits,  such  as  that  Timothy’s 
Dorcas  was  down  with  the  ague,  or 
that  a  pig  was  killed  last  Tuesday, 
would  have  destroyed  the  harmony  of 
the  whole  composition.  You  could 
never  fit  them  in  properly,  if  yon  fol¬ 
lowed  the  lines  laid  down  by  your  state¬ 
ly  “  Letter- writer.” 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  “  Guides,” 
dated  1615,  was  styled  “  A  President 
for  young  Pen-men.”  It  was  adver¬ 
tised  as  full  of  variety,  delight,  and 
pleasure.  The  former  quality  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  possessed,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  headings.  There 


is  “  A  letter  from  a  friend  to  a  fantas¬ 
tical,  conceited  madcap  “A.  byting 
letter  to  a  clamorous  gentlewoman 
with  a  “  byting”  answer  to  the  same,, 
which  must  have  relieved  the  feelings 
of  the  writer.  Also  a  ‘‘  Melancholy, 
discontentive  letter  upon  the  frowne 
of  a  kinsman,”  and,  as  a  variation,  ”  A 
kind  of  quarrelsome  letter,  upon  a 
frowne  of  a  friend.” 

”  A  letter  to  an  unkle  to  borrow  a 
horse,”  strikes  one  as  being  of  more 
practical  value  than  all  the  rest  put 
together,  and  infinitely  to  be  preferred 
as  a  model,  to  the  epistle  of  “Miss 
Molly  Smith  to  her  cousin,  giving  her 
an  account  of  a  very  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  of  envy,  in  one  of  her  acquaint¬ 
ance,  who  lived  in  the  City  of  York.” 
How  a  distracted  scribe  was  to  get  help 
or  comfort  from  Miss  Molly  Smith  is 
more  than  we  are  prepared  to  say. 

Some  of  the  shorter  “  Models”  must 
have  been  of  great  assistance  to  people 
desirous  to  do  the  correct  thing.  For 
instance,  if  you  were  a  single  lady  with 
a  carriage  and  you  thought  vou  might 
as  well  take  another  single  lady— poor 
thing — for  a  drive.  Accordingly  you 
wrote  :  “  Miss  Willis  sends  her  compli¬ 
ments  to  Miss  Byron,  and  desires  to 
know  how  she  does  ;  and  if  well  enough 
to  see  company  and  it  will  be  agreeable, 
will  wait  on  her  this  afternoon  in  the 
coach,  and  give  her  an  airing  for  an 
hour  before  tea.’  ’ 

Reply.  “  Miss  Byrpn,  without  a 
compliment,  is  very  agreeably  obliged 
to  Miss  Willis,  whom  she  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  glad  to  see,  and  accepts  her 
kind  salutary  offer  of  an  airing  in  the 
coach,  at  the  time  proposed.” 

Then,  what  a  vision  of  old  world 
gayety  does  the  following  note  conjure 
up  ! — “  Mr.  Lambert’s  compliments 
wait  on  Miss  Norris,  to  beg  the  very 
great  favour  of  being  her  partner  to¬ 
morrow  evening  at  the  Assembly.” 

Her  Partner  !  She  was  to  have  only 
one,  and  dance  with  him  the  whole 
night !  How  improper  this  sounds  to 
nineteenth  century  ears.  The  answer 
to  this  polite  invitation  was  brief  and 
to  the  point.  “  Miss  Norris’s  compli¬ 
ments  to  Mr.  Lambert,  and  she  is  en¬ 
gaged.” 

After  the  Assembly,  it  was  evidently 
the  duty  and  privilege  of  a  polite  swain 
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to  call  and  inquire  after  his  partner’s 
health.  If  prevented,  his  “  Letter- 
writer”  was  all  ready  with  the  proper 
form  of  excuse. — “  Mr.  Bedford,  after 
the  honour  of  dancing  last  night  with 
Miss  Hammond,  is  concerned  that  he 
is  prevented  waiting  on  her  this  morn¬ 
ing  by  a  sudden  call  to  town  ;  begs  his 
compliments  may  be  acceptable,  hopes 
this  message  will  6nd  her  in  perfect 
health  and  that  she  took  no  cold.” 

This  epistle  is  interesting  as  showing 
the  fact  that  even  as  early  as  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  urgent  business  took 
gentlemen  to  town  at  unexpected  mo¬ 
ments. 

A  queer  little  book,  entitled  “The 
Ladies’  Help  to  Spelling,  1722,”  was 
written  by  a  Scotch  dominie.  The  in¬ 
formation  is  put  in  the  form  of  a  dia¬ 
logue  between  a  young  lady  and  her 
schoolmaster.  “  Miss”  begins  with 
the  announcement  that  she  reads  like 
a  parrot,  for  that  her  education  was 
“  too  like  that  bestowed  upon  most  of 
her  sex!,  viz.,  sewing,  dancing,  musick, 
and  paistry.”  After  a  lesson  upon  or¬ 
thography,  the  schoolmaster  discourses 
concerning  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
“  missive  Tetters,”  and  gives  some  suit¬ 
able  beginnings  and  endings.  “  Hav¬ 
ing  the  opportunity  of  this  bearer,  I 
cannot  but  tell  you  that  your  friend¬ 
ship  is  so  necessary  to  me  that  all  my 
creature  comforts  would  be  tasteless 
without  it,  and  therefore,”  etc. 

A  different  style  altogether  : 

“  If  you  think  me  not  worth  your 
while  to  answer,  please  send  back  my 
own  letter,  and  let  us  shut  up  corre¬ 
spondence,”  etc. 

This  was  before  the  days  of  envelopes, 
and  the  dominie  would  have  all  letters 
folded  in  the  easiest  way  possible,  with 
no  “  odd,  foolish  fashions,  for  such 
m^gots  are  very  troublesome.” 

The  Letter- writer  did  not  leave  lovers 
out  in  the  cold  ;  and  some  of  its  effu¬ 
sions  in  this  line  are  extremely  funny. 
Sometimes  there  would  be  a  series  of 
epistles  showing  how  a  courtship  might, 
could,  would,  or  should  be  conducted 


by  a  genteel  couple.  There  would  be  : 
“A  gentleman  to  a  lady,  professing  an 
aversion  to  the  tedious  formality  in 
courtship.” 

Next  would  come  :  The  lady’s  answer, 
encouraging  a  further  declaration.” 
Then,  the  gentleman's  reply,  “  more 
openly  declaring  his  passion,”  and 
“  the  lady’s  answer  to  his  reply,  put¬ 
ting  the  matter  on  a  sudden  issue,” 
i.e.,  referring  him  to  her  solicitor. 

This  concluded  the  matter  as  far  as 
the  Letter-writer  was  concerned  ;  but 
it  would  give  “  a  sad  extasie  for  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  mistress,”  or  a  “letter  of 
kindnesse  from  a  gentleman  to  his  love 
beyond  seas,”  or  “a  lady,  by  way  of  an 
extreme  defiance  to  a  late  servant,”  all, 
no  doubt,  valuable  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

That  those  circumstances  were  un¬ 
likely  to  happen  more  than  once  in  a 
lifetime,  if  at  all,  was  naturally  not 
the  fault  of  the  author  of  these  remark¬ 
able  epistles. 

One  feels  that  a  person  with  a  turn 
for  moralizing  must  have  thoroughly 
enjoyed  compiling  a  Letter-writer. 
Even  the  dear  little  boys  and  girls  at 
school  were  expected  to  write  in  a 
“  high-falutin’  ’’  style  to  their  honored 
parents. 

“  Are  you  resolved,”  asks  a  “  model” 
mother,  “  to  embark  in  the  fashion¬ 
able  follies  of  the  gay  and  unthinking 
world  ?” 

“  My  dear  Madam,”  replies  the 
daughter  from  her  boarding-school,  “  I 
love  religion,  I  love  virtue,  and  I  hope 
no  consideration  will  ever  lead  me  from 
those  duties  in  which  alone  I  expect 
future  happiness.” 

Let  us  put  them  back  on  their  dusty 
top  shelf,  queer  little  ancient  volumes, 
for  their  day  is  over.  They  belong  to 
a  vanished  past ;  to  an  age  of  powder 
and  patches,  laced  coats  and  clouded 
canes  ;  when  people  were  more  ceremo¬ 
nious,  but — we  will  at  least  hope  it — 
less  truly  polite  than  they  are  now. — 
Good  Words. 
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Among  each  score  of  writers  that 
gain  the  reader’s  attention  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  character  and  plot,  there 
is  perhaps  but  one  that  can  compel  an 
equal  interest  toward  scenery.  Barrie 
and  Kipling  and  Quiller-Couch  can  do 
this  ;  but  better  than  all— to  the  think¬ 
ing  of  one,  at  least — Thomas  Hardy. 
And  so,  of  eight  days’  respite  from 
smoke,  five  were  lived  in  Wessex,  in 
the  company  of  a  guide-book,  a  map,  a 
copy  of  “  Tess,”  and  a  fellow-pilgrim. 

In  Casterbridge  (what  Hardyan 
speaks  of  Dorchester  ?)  we  wandered 
along  High  Street  with  vague,  jumbled 
sensations  of  searching,  observing, 
striving  to  recall.  We  opened  the 
guide-book.  “  One  of  the  three  rail¬ 
way  centres  of  the  county,  and  its  prin¬ 
cipal  though  not  its  largest  town.” 
Yes,  yes  ;  but  this  is  where  Henchard 
lived — strong,  erratic,  self-immolating. 
Along  that  dark  avenue  of  trees  he 
walked  out  of  the  town  with  Farfrae  to 
say  good-bye,  persuading  him  instead 
to  come  back  and  be  his  business-man¬ 
ager  and  friend — and  ruin.  And  the 
Ring— the  ancient  amphitheatre — 
where  is  that?  We  asked  a  boy  with 
a  red  round  face,  and  after  adding  to¬ 
gether  what  each  understood  of  his  dia¬ 
lect  we  rehearsed  the  total  and  went 
past  a  railway-station  and  along  a  rail¬ 
way  line,  until  we  could  go  no  farther, 
except  to  the  possible  detriment  of  the 
traffic,  or  ourselves.  Here  we  were  told 
to  go  half-way  back,  turn  to  the  left, 
then  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  then 
ask  again.  VVhich  we  did.  Then  an¬ 
other  man  recommended  us  to  go  half¬ 
way  back  again,  and  take  the  first  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  right  or  left,  he  forgot  which, 
and  it  would  be  the  first  old  amphithea¬ 
tre  we  came  to. 

Then  we  looked  down  into  the  hol¬ 
low  which  was  the  playground  of  the 
Romans  fifteen  centuries  ago.  Viewing 
it  from  the  summit  at  noonday  as  a 
large  grass-covered  hole  in  the  ground, 
one  could  believe  that  ”  the  dusk  of 
evening  was  the  proper  hour  at  which 
a  true  impression  of  this  suggestive 
place  could  be  received.”  It  was  here 
that  Henchard  was  re-united,  after 
nearly  twenty  years’  separation,  to  the 


wife  whom  he  had  sold  for  five  guineas  ; 
for  which  reason  we  photographed  the 
place. 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  name 
at  supper  brought  a  tone  of  familiarity 
into  our  hostess’s  voice. 

“  Tom  Hardy  !”  she  said.  “  We 
lived  next  to  him  for  years  ;  my  hus¬ 
band  has  known  him  from  boyhood. 
We  don’t  see  much  of  him  now,  though, 
and  when  he  is  in  the  streets,  he  car¬ 
ries  his  head  so  bent  you  would  fancy 
him  walking  against  the  lamp-posts. 
Yes,  that  is  certainly  like  him”— allud¬ 
ing  to  the  portrait  in  the  latest  issue  of 
“  Tess.” 

“  We  recognized  some  of  his  char¬ 
acters  immediately.  Burthen,  the  car¬ 
rier,  who  appears  in  one  of  his  books, 
was  well  known  in  the  country,  his  real 
name  bring  slightly  different.  He  is 
dead  now.  That  fellow  Derriman — 
Festus  Derriman,  the  Yeomanry  officer 
in  ‘  The  Trumpet  Major,’  is  done  to 
the  life.  When  I  had  finished  I  gave 
the  book  to  my  husband — ‘  Here,  read 
that,’  I  said — and  when  he  had  finished 
we  looked  at  each  other  and  said,  ‘  Was 
there  ever  such  ?  ’  and  laughed  and 
laughed,  and  read  it  again.  You  see, 
we  knew  the  man  -well,  and  there  he 
was  in  the  book  like  a  photograph. 
Show  it  to  him  ?  Bless  you,  he  was 
that  thick-skulled  he  would  have  taken 
it  for  somebody  else,  and  told  you  he 
thought  he  had  met  that  chap  some¬ 
where.  He’s  knocking  about  now,  liv¬ 
ing  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  some¬ 
times  not  that  far.” 

She  was  surprised  a(  a  mention  of  the 
high  estimate  given  to  Hardy’s  work. 

‘‘  The  folk  hereabout  take  him  calm¬ 
ly  enough.  Dear  me,  you  give  me 
quite  an  interest  in  him.  I  must  get 
the  rest  of  his  books  ;  and  won’t  I  look 
at  that  man  when  I  see  him  next !” 

The  next  day  we  were  invited  into  a 
van  by  a  genial  worthy  with  a  brilliant 
complexion  and  a  black  dog.  From 
his  remarks  I  made  out  that  the  dog 
was  the  result  of  an  intricate  system  of 
crossing. 

”  Biess  ’ee,  zur,  ’e’s  not  a  common, 
week-day  dog,  not  ’e.  Look  at  ’is  eyes. 
I  often  thinks  ’e  must  be  given  to  deep 
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thinken’ — such  learned  eyes  they  be  for 
a  dog.  I  was  offered  thurty-voive  shil- 
len’  for’u,  but  I  says,  ‘  If  ’e  be  vally 
thurty-voive  shillen^  stirlen’  to  ’ee,  ’e 
be  vally  thurty-voive  shillen’  stirlen’ 
to  I.’ 

“  Hardy  the  poet  ?  Yes,  I  often 
sees  ’en  goen’  alarng  in  a  voine,  noble 
study,  with  ’is  ’ead  down  an’  a  lot  o’ 
books  under  ’is  orm.  ’E  never  ’ave 
nobody  with  ’en.  They  tells  I  ’is 
books  are  wonderful  deep,  but  I  ain’t 
read  ’em,  not  I.  1  don’t  get  time  for 
readen’  nothen'  but  the  labels  on  the 
arcels,  an’  the  names  of  the  public- 
ouses.” 

We  left  him  at  Bere  Regis — the 
Kingsbere  where  the  D’Urbervilles  once 
held  sway.  A  mere  “  half-dead  town- 
let”  we  could  see  while  walking  toward 
the  “  path  which  secludes  the  church 
from  the  street.”  Then  we  arrived 
under  the  churchyard  wall  where  the 
Durbeyfields  were  turned  out  with  their 
furniture  to  shift  for  themselves.  We 
had  taken  a  photograph  of  the  church, 
and  were  admiring  the  beautiful  win¬ 
dows  from  the  outside,  when  a  pleas¬ 
ant-faced  gentleman  of  about  fifty 
passed. 

‘‘Would  you  like  to  go  in?”  he 
asked.  ‘‘  If  you  come  a  little  way,  I’ll 
give  you  the  key.” 

As  we  walked,  the  presence  of  stran¬ 
gers  sent  his  thoughts  into  the  worn 
path  of  reminiscence. 

‘‘  I  was  showing  a  gentleman  through 
the  church  a  few  years  ago,  and  telling 
a  little  history  connected  with  it.  As 
I  answered  his  questions,  be  took  notes 
continually.  I  found  afterward  it  was 
Hardy  of  ‘  Tess  of  the  D’Hrbervilles  ;  ’ 
he  sent  me  a  copy.  He  had  got  hold 
of  the  history  of  a  county  family  who 
lived  here  once,  and  a  later  episode  in 
their  record,  and  hence  the  book.” 

We  took  the  key  and  entered  the 
church,  beneath  which  lay  the  ‘‘  skil- 
lentons”  of  John  Durbey field’s  ances¬ 
tors.  One  could  almost  hear  the  voice 
of  Durbeyfield  chanting  in  rapt  mono¬ 
tone  the  glories  of  his  derivation  : 

‘‘  There’s  not  a  man  in  the  county 
of  South  Wessex  that’s  got  grander  and 
nobler  skillentons  in  his  family  than 
I ;  with  a  family  vault  under  that  there 
church  of  Kingsbere  as  big  as  Squire 
Jollard’s  ale-ceUar,  and  my  folk  lying 


there  in  sixes  and  sevens,  as  genuine 
county  bones  and  marrow  as  any  re¬ 
corded  in  history.” 

In  the  faint  twilight,  colored  and,  as 
it  were,  thickened  on  its  way  through 
the  richly  figured  windows,  an  upward 
glance  brought  glimpses  of  carved  faces 
that  had  an  ancient,  sententious,  know¬ 
ing  look,  and  seemed  almost  within 
hand-reach  ;  pillars  that  were  divided 
by  half  the  breadth  of  the  church,  ap-  ‘ 
peared  from  a  distance  to  be  side  by 
side  ;  walls  and  windows,  chairs  and 
pulpit,  doors  and  ceiling,  seemed  clos¬ 
ing  together  as  the  minutes  went  by, 
as  though  seeking  fellowship  in  the 
coming  darkness. 

Memorial  inscriptions,  almost  un¬ 
readable  in  the  gloom,  showed  dimly 
on  the  walls  the  words  “  antiquse”  and 
‘‘  familise”  bringing  conjecture  as  to 
the  locality  of  the  D’Hrherville  inscrip¬ 
tion.  One  thought  vividly  of  Tess  just 
then— innocent,  large-eyed,  doomed- 
haunted  even  to  this  place  by  Alec 
D’Urberville. 

We  had  to  cross  five  miles  of  Egdou 
Heath  to  reach  the  nearest  station. 
The  aspect  on  either  side  became  vast, 
and  bare,  and  desolate,  the  moon  star¬ 
ing  vacantly  down  as  if  helpless  to  solve 
the  puzzle  of  such  a  place.  The  road 
sped  along  through  rank  growths  and 
waste  stretches,  with  rarely  an  evidence 
of  human  occupation.  Here  and  there 
a  glow-worm  had  set  up  a  green  bea¬ 
con,  to  show  bis  independence  of  outer 
light.  The  sight  was  suggestive  of 
Wildeve  and  Diggory  Venn,  and  the 
game  of  dice  played  on  Egdon  by  the 
light  of  glow-worms. 

On  a  seat  in  the  station  sat  a  solitary 
man,  with  a  strongly  lined  face  of 
about  sixty  years’  establishment,  smok¬ 
ing  the  pipe  of  companionship. 

‘‘  Yes,”  he  said,  as  I  passed  the  state 
of  the  weather  with  him,  ‘‘  ’tis  a  moon 
is  warn  ted  round  here.  ’Tis  a  naked, 
starven*  plaze,  an’  1  don’t  zee  what 
use  it  be  at  arl,  I  don’t.  What  be  the 
vally  of  ancient  British  bones  and  Ro¬ 
man  coins  in  this  year  of  Queen  Rex  ? 
A  feller  carn’t  live  no  longer  on  nothen’ 
in  a  old  plaze  than  a  young  ’un,  I 
reckon.” 

‘‘  Oh,  the  writen’  chap,”  he  pursued, 
in  response  to  a  tentative  allusion. 
‘‘  I’ve  read  some  of  his  works.  They 
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"says  ’tis  a  gift.  Seems  to  me  ’tis  just 
writeu’ — just  sitten’  down  an’  writen’, 
an’  not  doen’  nothen’  at  arl.  What  do 
’e  do,  I  ask  ’ee  ?  Here  be  I  doen’ 
more  proper  work  than  Hardy  ever  did, 
an’  they  don’t  tark  about  I  an’  say 
‘There’s  a  great  chap,’ like  they  do 
about  ’e.” 

Returning  eastward  by  train  from 
Weymouth  through  the  county  a  couple 
of  nights  later,  the  heath  was  seen  in 
greater  fulness.  In  a  darkness  just 
made  visible,  the  landscape  lay  wrapped 
in  an  expression  of  inscrutable  reserve, 
as  though  it  were  a  gigantic  outcast 
from  nature  brooding  over  evil  fate. 
At  one  point  in  the  boundary  distance, 
a  tree  with  five  stark  offshoots  appeared 
as  a  black  hand  outspread  on  the  sky. 


A  group  of  trees  close  to  hand  were 
made  by  the  swift  passage  of  the  train 
to  seem  as  black,  wild-haired  skeletons 
galloping  round  in  a  mad  night-dance. 
The  spirit  of  the  scene,  entering  into 
possession  of  the  spectator,  called  up 
names  forever  affianced  to  that  of 
Egdon  Heath,  until  one  was  disposed 
to  fancy  that  human  forms  appeared 
and  vanished  and  re-appeared.  Thus, 
intensified  by  imagination  to  noon-day 
distinctness  against  the  sombre  back- 
round,  were  seen  the  figures  of  Wil- 
eve,  Clym  Yeobright,  Eustacia,  and 
Granfer  Cantle,  the  latter  rehearsing 
ancient  jigs  and  hornpipes,  or  impart¬ 
ing  to  a  ghostly  audience  memories  of 
“  Boney,”  and  the  great  days  of 
“  four.” — Temple  Bar. 
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The  present  phenomenal  activity  on 
the  Stock  Exchange — the  great  gold 
gamble,  as  an  unkind  one  has  called  it 
— when  millions  of  money  have  been 
within  the  past  few  months  invested  in 
South  African  and  West  Australian 
mining  shares,  when,  as  the  report 
goes,  an  ex-strolling  player  has  added 
one  more  to  his  millions  before  break¬ 
fast-time,  and  to  bo  a  friend  of  the 
chief  actors  has  been  worth  a  compe¬ 
tency,  is  not,  in  some  ways,  without  a 
parallel,  though  it  must  be  sought  in 
the  last  century,  and  its  disastrous  re¬ 
sults  were  such  as,  it  is  to  be  trusted, 
will  be  spared  the  present-day  invest¬ 
ors. 

The  voyages  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
and  others  in  ‘‘  good  Queen  Bess’s” 
and  succeeding  reigns  seem  to  have  be¬ 
got  an  ardent  spirit  of  trading  and  colo¬ 
nization,  and  to  have  turned  the 
thoughts  of  all  to  dreams  of  wealth  be¬ 
yond  the  seas.  As  early  as  1695  the 
Bill  of  the  Scotch  Parliament  to  carry 
out  a  scheme  for  the  planting  of  colo¬ 
nies  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  to  trade 
with  the  two  Indies  created  such  en¬ 
thusiasm  that  half  of  the  entire  circu¬ 
lating  medium  in  Scotland  was  invest¬ 
ed  in  the  stock.  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
glowing  words  bring  this  rush  for  gold 
^  graphically  before  the  eyes.  ‘‘  Many 
‘  subscribed  their  all ;  maidens  threw  in 


their  portions,  and  widows  whatever 
sums  they  could  raise  upon  their  dow¬ 
er,  to  be  repaid  a  hundredfold  by  the 
golden  shower  which  was  to  descend 
upon  the  subscribers.” 

Their  neighbors  across  the  border 
were  no  less  captivated  by  the  reports 
of  the  wealth  of  Spanish  America  ;  and 
Robert  Harley,  afterward  Earl  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  who  came  into  power  as  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  and  head  of  the 
Government  in  1710,  formed  the  idea 
of  tapping  the  supposed  fabulous  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Southern  Seas,  and  in 
this  wav  paying  off  the  National  Debt, 
which  liad  only  been  created  in  the 
previous  reign,  and,  largely  from  its 
novelty,  was  regarded  as  particularly 
burdensome.  With  these  objects  in 
view  the  South  Sea  Company  was 
formed,  and  a  number  of  eminent  mer¬ 
chants  took  over  the  burden  of  the 
floating  National  Debt,  then  amount¬ 
ing  to  nearly  ten  millions.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  promised  interest  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent.,  to  be  obtained  from 
certain  import  duties  which  were  ren¬ 
dered  permanent,  and  the  Company 
was  granted  the  monopoly  of  trade  to 
the  Spanish  coasts  of  America.  These 
privileges,  however,  were  anticipatory, 
and  were  never  fully  realized.  The 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  only  won 
from  Spain  the  right  to  engage  in  the 
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negro  slave  trade,  to  found  a  few  fac¬ 
tories.  and  to  trade  with  the  American 
coast  by  means  of  one  ship  annually, 
and  these  concessions  naturally  came 
to  an  end  when  we  soon  afterward  en¬ 
gaged  in  war  again  with  Spain. 

The  Company,  however,  flourished 
exceedingly.  In  the  Session  of  1714 
an  Act  was  passed  to  enable  the  Bank 
of  England  and  others  to  lend  money 
upon  South  Sea  stock  ;  and  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  another  Act  followed  for 
enlarging  the  capital  stock  and  yearly 
fund  of  the  Company,  and  so  obtaining 
for  public  use  a  sum  of  £822,000,  and 
for  raising  £169,000  by  the  sale  of  an¬ 
nuities. 

Further  assistance  to  the  nation  was 
proposed  by  the  Company  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  May  15,1717,  to  lend  the  State 
two  millions  at  five  per  cent,  for  pay¬ 
ing  off  the  lotteries  of  1711  and  1712. 
The  Bank  at  the  same  time  came  for¬ 
ward  with  a  beneficial  offer  of  two  and 
a  half  millions  at  a  like  percentage  for 
redeeming  funds  and  Exchequer  bills 
carrying  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 
These  offers  were  accepted,  and  an  Act 
was  passed  for  redeeming  the  yearly 
fund  of  the  South  Sea  Company  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent,  and  paying  on  the 
whole  of  the  now  increased  amount  bor¬ 
rowed  five  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  good  services  of  the  Company 
were  again  accepted  when,  in  the  Ses¬ 
sion  of  1719,  the  Royal  assent  was  given 
to  an  Act  for  redeeming  the  fund  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  payment  of  the  lot¬ 
tery  tickets  of  1710  by  a  voluntary  sub¬ 
scription  of  the  proprietors  into  the 
stock  of  the  South  Sea  Company. 

The  Company  had  up  to  this  time 
been  conducted  with  honesty  and  suc¬ 
cess,  and  had  been  worked  largely  with 
a  view  to  performing  good  services  to 
the  public  purse.  The  Prince  of -Wales 
was  made  a  Governor  in  1715,  and  three 
years  later  the  King  (George  1.)  him¬ 
self  accepted  a  place  on  the  governing 
body.  But  the  remainder  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Company  is  a  deplorable 
tale  of  dishonesty  and  deception  and  of 
shameless  behavior  of  men  in  high 
positions. 

One  of  the  directors.  Sir  John  Blunt, 
who  had  been  a  scrivener,  a  man  of 
greater  ability  than  character,  suggest¬ 
ed  to  the  Company  to  make  an  offer  to 


take  over  the  whole  of  the  nation’s 
debt,  amounting  to  thirty  millions,  on 
being  guaranteed  five  per  cent,  for 
seven  and  a  half  years  and  given  cer¬ 
tain  additional  trading  privileges.  This 
proposal  was  also  further  baited  to  catch 
the  Government  and  the  people  by 
agreeing  to  accept  a  reduction  of  one 
per  cent  interest  after  the  lapse  of  that 
period  or  to  allow  the  State  to  redeem 
its  debt.  The  offer  gave  the  Company 
such  a  position  that  the  Bank  itself 
saw  a  dangerous  rival  in  the  field,  and 
felt  called  upon  to  make  an  offer  to  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  same  time 
(January  27,  1720)  of  a  scheme  for  dis¬ 
charging  the  national  obligations. 

The  proposals  of  the  South  Sea 
Company,  however,  were  regarded  by 
the  Commons  as  the  more  attractive, 
and  it  was  resolved  in  the  House  that 
they  should  be  accepted  (February  1). 
The  annuitants  were  given  the  option 
of  retaining  their  securities,  but  the 
affairs  of  the  Company  appeared  to  bo 
BO  promising  that  most  made  an  imme¬ 
diate  exchange  for  South  Sea  stock. 

The  South  Sea  Bill,  passed  in  April, 
empowered  the  Company  to  increase  its 
capital,  and  when  the  directors  called 
for  subscriptions  the  money  came  in  by 
millions.  Every  effort  was  made  by 
the  Company  to  inflame  the  public 
mind.  The  rumor  was  spread  that 
Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  were  to  be 
exchanged  for  a  part  of  Peru.  In  this 
way  the  whole  nation  fell  under  the 
spell  of  speculation,  and  became  stock¬ 
jobbers.  All  kinds  of  projects  sprang 
up  and  were  foolishly  accorded  sup¬ 
port  ;  many  for  objects  that  in  calmer 
times  would  have  been  recognized  im¬ 
mediately  as  impossible,  such  as  a 
wheel  for  perpetual  motion.  Many  of 
these  schemes  were  the  plainest  of  day¬ 
light  robberies,  and  on  June  11  a  proc¬ 
lamation  was  published  that  all  new 
projects  or  bubbles— the  word  had  now 
come  out— the  number  of  which  was 
then  about  a  hundred,  should  be 
deemed  common  nuisances,  and  that 
any  broker  dealing  in  them  should  be 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  £500.  It  was 
computed  at  this  time  that  a  million 
and  a  half  of  money  was  won  and  lost 
by  these  transparent  swindles. 

The  South  Sea  scheme,  however, 
held  on  its  way  and  daily  increased  in 
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public  favor.  At  the  passing  of  the 
South  Sea  Act  the  Company’s  stock 
rose  to  340.  A  few  days  afterward  a 
subscription  was  issued  at  300.  On  the 
same  day  (.\pril  12)  the  Royal  assent 
was  given  to  a  loan  of  a  million  to  the 
Company.  On  the  28th  of  the  same 
month  another  subscription  was  opened 
at  400.  The  stock  was  worth  550  on 
May  20,  and  was  selling  at  890  on 
June  2. 

The  thorough  and  complete  way  in 
which  all  classes  were  deceived  can  be 

i'udged  from  a  speech  of  the  King  to 
Parliament  on  June  11,  when  he 
thanked  the  Commons  for  the  good 
foundation  they  had  prepared  for  the 
payment  of  the  national  debts  and  the 
discharge  of  a  great  part  of  them 
without  the  least  violation  of  public 
faith. 

The  King  went  abroad  to  his  domin¬ 
ions  in  Germany  four  days  later,  and 
many  of  those  who  accompanied  him 
withdrew  their  money,  and  the  stocks 
sunk  considerably  ;  but  the  directors 
came  to  the  rescue  by  offering  pro¬ 
digious  dividends  and  other  benefits, 
and  so  managed  to  raise  it  again,  and 
even  advanced  it  to  its  maximum  price 
of  1000,  and  held  it  up  during  the 
whole  of  July  between  900  and  1000. 

During  this  time  of  the  greatest  boom 
the  proclamation  against  bubbles  had 
no  effect,  and  innumerable  bogus  com¬ 
panies  with  foolish  ideas  were  being 
placed  on  the  market,  so  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  issue  an  order  of 
council  (July  12)  for  dismissing  seven¬ 
teen  petitions  that  lay  before  the  Privy 
Council  for  patents  to  raise  stocks  for 
various  purposes,  for  the  exploiting  of 
which  many  had  been  drawn  in  to  part 
with  their  money,  on  the  pretence  that 
their  petitions  would  be  granted.  This 
ruined  the  several  projects  for  carrying 
on  the  fishing  trade,  insurance  against 
fire,  manufacturing  sail-cloth,  curing 
tobacco  for  snuff,  and  others.  The 
sums  proposed  to  be  raised  by  other 
bubbles  afioat  at  this  time  did  not 
amount  to  less  than  300  millions  ster¬ 
ling.  The  Lords  J ustices  gave  orders  on 
August  15  to  the  Attorney- General  to 
issue  writs  against  the  York  Buildings 
Company,  the  Lustring  Company,  the 
English  Copper,  and  the  Welch  Cop¬ 
per  and  Lead  Company  and  other  com- 
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panies  that  had  exceeded  the  powers 
granted  to  them. 

The  exposure  of  these  swindles  caused 
the  South  Sea  stock  to  fall  to  830,  includ¬ 
ing  the  midsummer  dividend  on  August 
17,  but  the  directors  held  their  stock  up 
by  buying  largely,  and  it  returned  to 
880.  It  fell  again,  however,  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  the  directors  were  driven  to 
make  another  bold  move.  They  ac¬ 
cordingly  closed  the  transfer  books  on 
the  24th  of  the  month,  and  the  next 
day  opened  other  books  for  taking  in  a 
subscription  of  one  million  at  the  rate 
of  £1000  for  every  £100  capital  stock. 
This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the 
amount  was  subscribed  within  three 
hours.  Men  and  women  flocked  to 
Change  Alley  in  such  numbers  that 
tables  had  to  be  set  in  the  streets  with 
clerks.  The  tale  is  told  of  one  hunch¬ 
back  whose  deformity  brought  him  gold 
by  letting  out  his  hump  as  a  writing- 
slope.  On  the  26th  the  transfer  books 
were  opened  again,  but  the  unreason¬ 
ing  passion  of  the  people  commencing 
to  yield  place  to  common  sense,  tbe 
stock  fell  to  less  than  £800,  and  the 
directors  were  driven  to  adopt  further 
measures.  They  offered  to  lend  their 
proprietors  £4000  upon  every  £1000 
stock  for  six  months  at  four  per  cent. 
The  annuitants  were  still  uneasy  and 
clamorous,  and  the  directors  committed 
their  crowning  sin.  They  passed  a 
resolution  that  the  Christmas  dividend 
should  be  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent., 
and  that  thenceforward  the  yearly  divi¬ 
dend  should  be  not  less  than  50  per 
cent.  This  raised  the  stock  to  £8001. 
Breakers,  however,  were  ahead  of  the 
directors,  and  a  rumor  in  the  early  part 
of  September  that  the  Spaniards  were 
assembling  troops  to  invest  Gibraltar 
added  to  the  “  slump,”  and  the  stock 
fell  on  the  8th  to  640,  to  550  on  the 
following  day,  and  the  19th  it  was 
as  low  as  400.  The  Bank  of  England 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Company  on 
the  23d,  and  agreed  to  take  their  stock 
at  400  per  cent,  in  lieu  of  £3,775,000 
the  South  Sea  Company  were  to  pay 
them. 

When  the  books  were  opened  at  the 
Bank  for  subscriptions  to  support  the 
public  credit  a  great  crowd  at  first  as¬ 
sembled,  and  it  was  expected  that  the 
three  millions  would  have  been  sub- 
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scribed  that  day  ;  but  the  fall  of  the 
Company’s  stock  and  the  ill  odor  of  its 
bonds  caused  a  run  upon  the  largest 
bankers,  who  were  obliged  to  close  their 
establishments,  having  already  lent 
great  sums  upon  the  stock.  The  Sword- 
Blade  Company  also,  the  chief  finan¬ 
ciers  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  were 
forced  to  stop  payment,  and  a  great 
run  upon  the  bank  ensued.  By  the 
end  of  the  month  the  stock  had  fallen 
to  150. 

The  storm  of  the  people’s  anger  now 
burst  forth  unrestrained,  like  a  swollen 
torrent,  carrying  all  before  it,  and  Par¬ 
liament  was  compelled  to  act  to  satisfy 
the  demand  of  the  country  for  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  evildoers  who  had 
wrought  this  disaster. 

A  select  committee  of  thirteen  Com¬ 
moners  was  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  Company’s  transactions  ;  and  the 
sub  governor,  the  deputy-governor,  the 
directors,  and  Mr.  Robert  Knight, 
their  cashier,  were  examined  by  the' 
House  of  Lords.  As  a  result  of  this 
inquiry  their  Lordships  came  to  the 
resolution  that  the  officers  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  had  prevaricated  with  them  in 
giving  false  representations  of  several 
matters  of  fact,  that  by  lending  money 
on  stock  and  subscriptions  they  were 
guilty  of  a  notorious  breach  of  trust, 
and  that  they  ought  to  make  good  the 
losses  the  Company  had  sustained  by 
their  fraudulent  management.  The 
secret  committee  of  the  Commons  re¬ 
paired  to  the  South  Sea  House  on  Janu¬ 
ary  14,  1731,  and  took  possession  of  it 
and  of  all  the  books.  Mr.  Knight,  the 
cashier,  now  felt  that  he  would  be  safer 
abroad,  and  absconded  on  the  22d, 
and  took  vessel  to  Calais.  The  violence 
of  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  was 
shown  luminously  in  Knight’s  case. 
He  acted  on  the  House  of  Commons 
like  the  red  rag  on  the  bull.  A  procla¬ 
mation  was  issued  on  the  following  day 
offering  a  reward  of  £2000  for  his  ar¬ 
rest.  He  was  stopped  by  the  Marquis 
de  Prie  and  committed  prisoner  to  the 
castle  of  Antwerp  on  February  3,  and  a 
few  days  later  the  Commons  addressed 
His  Majesty  to  procure  Knight’s  sur¬ 
render.  Accordingly  the  King  de¬ 
spatched  Colonel  Churchill  to  Vienna, 
instructed  to  make  most  pressing  in¬ 
stances  to  the  Emperor  that  ho  might 


be  at  once  delivered  up  together  with 
his  papers,  but  the  King’s  messenger 
was  refused  his  prayer.  The  Emperor, 
however,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  Majesty, 
which  was  read  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  (March  27),  and  in  it  he  e:q)ressed 
his  inclination  to  deliver  up  Knight, 
but  his  powerlessness  to  do  so  without 
the  consent  of  the  States  of  Brabant. 
This  letter  appears  to  have  greatly  in¬ 
censed  the  members,  for,  three  days 
later,  three  hundred  of  their  number 
with  their  Speaker  attended  upon  his 
Majesty  to  express  their  dissatisfaction 
at  the  obstacles  raised  by  the  Emperor 
under  cover  of  the  pretended  privileges 
of  the  Brabant  States,  and  they  be¬ 
sought  him  to  press  for  Knight’s  sur¬ 
render.  Eventually  this  individual  es¬ 
caped  from  Antwerp,  and  was  never 
proceeded  against  by  the  Company’s 
.creditors. 

During  this  time  the  Commons  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  House  of  Lords  had  been 
accumulating  information  which  dis¬ 
closed  gross  breaches  of  faith  in  high 
quarters,  and  on  the  Houses  meeting 
on  January  23,  Sir  Thomas  Jansen,  Sir 
Robert  Chaplin,  and  Messrs.  Sawbridge 
and  Eyles,  members,  were  expelled  the 
House  and  taken  into  custody,  and  sev-* 
eral  other  directors  were  ordered  to  be 
seized  with  their  papers.  Two'days 
later  the  Lords  extracted  the  informa¬ 
tion  from  witnesses  under  examination 
that  large  sums  in  South  Sea  stock  had 
been  given  to  several  persons,  both  in 
the  administration  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  procuring  the  passing  of 
the  South  Sea  Act.  Mr.  John  Aislabie, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was 
incriminated,  and  he  found  it  necessary 
to  resign  his  seals. 

Sir  John  Blunt,  the  chief  projector 
of  the  scheme,  was  called  upon  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  refused  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  (February  4).  This  occasioned 
some  severe  reflections  to  be  cast  upon 
the  Ministry,  and  was  the  cause  of  a 
tragic  occurrence.  Earl  Stanhope  grow 
so  warm  under  the  aspersions  and  so 
vehement  in  the  defence  of  himself  and 
colleagues  that  he  was  seized  with  a 
pain  in  his  head  of  a  severity  to  force 
him  to  proceed  home,  and  bis  illness 
terminated  fatally  on  the  following 
day. 

The  Committee  of  Secrecy  made  a 
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report  (February  16)  that  connected 
several  members  of  the  Government 
with  a  direct  interest  in  the  Company. 
It  was  discovered  that  £50,000  worth 
of  stock  had  been  bought  in  at  prices 
from  150  to  180  for  the  Earl  of  Sun¬ 
derland,  the  Premier,  at  the  request  of 
the  Postmaster-General,  Mr.  James 
Craggs.  It  also  appeared  that  Mr. 
Aislabie  had  had  great  quantities  of 
stock  given  him,  and  that  a  great  deal 
of  stock  had  been  bought  for  members 
of  both  Houses  at  favorable  prices. 
The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  heard  in  his  defence  by  the  Com¬ 
mons,  but  it  was  proved  against  him 
that  he  had  caused  the  accounts  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  a  Mr.  Hawes  to  be 
burned,  and  bad  given  him  a  discharge 
for  the  balance,  amounting  to  £842,000. 
He  was  committed  to  the  Tower  and 
his  estates' alienated.  Another  mem¬ 
ber,  Sir  George  Caswall,  was  at  the 
same  time  treated  in  like  fashion. 

The  royal  assent  was  given  on  March 
23  to  the  first  attempt  to  undo  or  alle¬ 
viate  the  misdeeds  of  the  Company. 
The  Act  was  to  enable  the  Company  to 
ingraft  part  of  its  capital  stock  into  the 
stock  and  fund  of  the  Bank  and  an¬ 
other  part  into  the  stock  and  funds  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  to  give 
further  time  for  payments  by  the  South 
Sea  Company  to  the  public.  It  was 
largely  owing  to  the  judicious  and 
level-beaded  measures  of  one  man  that 
the  country  overrode  its  calamity.  This 
man — Robert  Walpole — became  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  this  time 
(April  2),  and  Prime  Minister  in  the 
succeeding  year. 

Now  poured  in  petitions  from  the 
City  of  London  and  other  places  de¬ 
manding  of  Parliament  justice  on  the 
directors  and  oflBcers  of  the  defaulting 
Company. 

The  late  Postmaster-General,  James 
Craggs,  was  the  next  member  found 
guilty  of  corrupt  and  scandalous  prac¬ 
tices,  and  the  House  of  Commons  re¬ 
solved  that  all  his  property  should  be 
applied  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers 
from  his  criminal  actions. 

The  House  met  on  May  17  to  discuss 
what  proportion  of  their  estates,  which 
had  been  seized,  should  be  given  back 
to  the  directors.  It  was  proposed  that 
an  eighth  should  be  refunded  ;  but 


eventually  it  was  decided,  to  consider 
each  ease  separately.  The  values  of 
their  estates,  as  given  upon  oath, 
amounted  to  £2,014,000,  and  of  this 
£334,000  was  returned  to  them,  iu 
amounts  varying  from  £800  to  £50,000. 
The  Royal  assent  to  the  Act  for  realiz¬ 
ing  the  estates  of  the  officials  of  the 
Company  and  of  John  Aislabie  and 
James  Craggs  was  given  on  July  29. 

Parliament  was  called  together  by 
the  King  two  days  later  to  consider  the 
state  of  public  credit.  The  results  of 
the  deliberations  were  embodied  in  an 
Act  that  passed  through  all  its  stages 
within  many  days.  During  this  term 
of  the  House  of  Commons  hundreds  of 
holders — of  both  sexes — of  public  stocks 
assembled  at  the  doors  of  the  House  as 
members  went  in  and  created  a  great 
tumult  and  disturbance,  demanding 
justice  of  their  representatives.  In 
this  extremity  members  had  to  apply 
to  the  justices  for  protection.  The 
reading  twice  of  the  Riot  Act  had  the 
desired  result,  and  the  people  dispersed. 

The  judicious  measures  that  had  been 
taken  to  wind  up  the  estates  of  the 
Company,  to  alleviate  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  burden  of  the  loss  on  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  restore  the  national  credit 
were  working  wonders  in  pacifying  the 
King’s  subjects  and  rehabilitating  the 
finances  of  his  realms.  In  his  speech 
to  both  Houses  on  August  1 0,  the  King 
was  able  to  say  that  it  gave  him  great 
comfort  to  observe  that  the  public 
credit  was  beginning  to  recover,  and 
that  he  hoped  it  would  be  entirely  re¬ 
stored  when  all  the  provisions  they  had 
made  to  that  end  were  in  operation. 

On  March  7  of  the  following  year 
(1722)  an  Act  received  the  Royal  assent 
extending  further  clemency  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  by  relieving  it  of  some  of  its  ob¬ 
ligations  and  giving  further  time  for 
the  repayment  of  the  million  lent  to  it. 
At  the  same  time  the  Company  re¬ 
ceived  additional  assistance  by  being 
invested  with  powers  to  dispose  of  the 
effects  in  hand  by  lottery  or  subscrip¬ 
tion  if  necessary.  Eventually  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  wealth  of  the  Company 
enabled  a  dividend  of  thirty-three  per 
cent,  to  be  declared,  and  so  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  social  epochs  in  our  his¬ 
tory  closed. 

There  is  probably  no  parallel  in  the 
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records  of  the  country  of  such  unre¬ 
strained  and  shameless  peculation  in 
high  places  and  such  unreasoning  gulli¬ 
bility  on  the  part  of  the  people.  A 
thoughtless  mania,  quite  unintelligible 
to  their  descendants,  enveloped  the 
whole  nation,  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  it  covered  great  and  small,  high 
and  low,  and  even  those  who,  by  the 
ordinary  standards  of  judgment,  would 
always  be  considered  of  the  highest  in¬ 
tellect,  it  can  only  be  concluded  that, 
living  in  other  times,  apart  from  the 
sensations  of  that  particular  age,  we 
are  incapable  of  entering  into  its  spirit 
or  of  judging  or  appreciating  it.  Even 
the  poet  Gay,  wlio  flourishes  still  in 
print,  fell  under  the  intoxication  of  the 
times.  A  competency  was  within  his 
grasp  if  he  had  only  sold  out  at  the  top 
prices  the  stocks  given  to  him  by  patrons 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Company,  but 
he  held  on,  with  blind  faith  in  the 
scheme,  against  the  better  judgment  of 
many  friends. 

During  this  time  our  neighbors  across 
the  Channel  had  been  passing  thiough 
a  similar  period  of  flnancial  fever  and 
then  of  all-engrossing  disaster.  The 
means  by  which  the  debt  of  France 
was  to  be  wiped  ofi  the  slate  and  the 
financial  salvation  of  the  country 
achieved  was  the  Mississippi  scheme  of 
John  Law.  The  proposals  of  this  in¬ 


dividual  to  the  French  Government 
were  that  he  should  become  the  sole 
creditor  of  the  nation,  and  be  allowed 
to  issue  paper  money  to  ten  times  the 
amount  of  the  National  Debt,  that  is, 
to  the  extent  of  2080  million  pounds. 
The  scheme  was  so  attractive  in  out¬ 
ward  guise  that  the  necessary  permis¬ 
sion  was  given  to  Law  to  found  the 
Royal  Bank  of  France  and  to  issue  his 
notes.  The  Bank  carried  on  all  the 
usual  business  in  paper,  such  as  the  re¬ 
ceiving  of  deposits,  the  discounting  of 
bills,  and  the  issuing  of  promissory 
notes.  It  was  at  first  amazingly  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  the  Royal  Bank  was  given 
fresh  powers.  The  exclusive  right  of 
coining  money  was  entrusted  to  it,  the 
trade  of  the  old  French  East  India 
Company  was  transferred  to  it,  and  its 
directors  were  further  conceded  the 
monopoly  of  trading  with  the  littoral 
of  the  Mississippi.  Its  history  is  wide¬ 
ly  that  of  the  South  Sea  Company.  A 
£500  share  was  at  one  time  worth 
£18,000,  and  Law  was  then  made 
Comptroller-General.  In  1720  the  bub¬ 
ble  was  pricked,  and  a  sovereign  would 
have  purchased  ten  thousand  pounds’ 
worth  of  the  Bank’s  notes  ;  and,  as  in 
this  country,  so  in  France,  universal 
ruin  overtook  the  nation  for  a  time. — 
Qornhill  Magazine. 


THE  THEORY  OF  THE  LUDICROUS.* 

BY  W.  S.  LILLY. 


Just  a  year  ago  I  had  the  honor  of 
delivering  in  this  place  four  Lectures 
having  for  their  subject  four  English 
humorists  whom  I  considered  specially 
representative  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  namely,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
George  Eliot,  and  Carlyle.  In  my  first 
Lecture  I  gave  a  definition  of  the  word 
homorist,  as  I  understand  it :  an  artist 
who  playfully  gives  us  his  intuition  of 
the  world  and  of  human  life.  The  defi¬ 
nition,  which  was  the  result  of  a  great 
deal  of  reflection,  I  believed,  and  still 

*  This  Lecture,  delivered  at  the  Royal  In- 
rtitntion  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  March 
13th,  is  now  printed  from  the  shorthand  writ¬ 
er’s  report,  with  corrections  and  additions. 


believe,  to  be  accurate.  But  it  did  not 
appear  to  find  universal  acceptation. 
!Nor  was  it  universally  allowed  that  the 
four  eminent  writers  whom  I  have 
mentioned  could  be  regarded  as  humor¬ 
ists.  Thus,  a  very  accomplished  friend, 
of  much  literary  distinction,  and  spe¬ 
cially  entitled  to  speak  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject,  wrote  to  me  as  follows  : — 

“  It  would  doubtless  be  interesting  to  trace 
an  element  of  humor  in  all  these  four  writers, 
and  to  show  how  it  gives  them  a  certain  affin¬ 
ity.  I  doubt  tboQgh  whether  that  could  be 
done.  But  to  say  that  they  are  all  first  and 
foremost  humorists,  seems  to  me  — forgive  the 
word — absurd.  I  doubt  whether  Dickens  was 
a  humorist  at  all.  Thackeray  was  doubtless  a 
humorist ;  bnt  it  seems  to  me  the  one  point 
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whioh  distingnishes  him  from  Dickens.  George 
Eliot’s  genius  was  marred  from  first  to  last 
by  the  invincible  pedantry  of  the  superior 
person,  which  prevented  her  real  force  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  tragic  power  from  catching  more  than 
one  phase  at  a  time,  and  so  prevented  her 
from  being,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  a  great 
humorist.  As  for  Carlyle,  whether  he  is  a  hu¬ 
morist  or  not.  you  certainly  adduce  no  instance 
of  it.’  ’ 

1  replied  to  my  friend  that  a  passage 
in  one  of  Carlyle’s  Essays  which  I  had 
quoted  in  my  Lecture  on  him — the  well- 
known  passage  about  Balaam,  the  son 
of  Beor — appeared  to  me  to  indicate 
the  high-water  mark,  so  to  speak,  of 
British  humor  in  this  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  that  if  his  perusal  of  that 
author,  of  George  Eliot,  and  of  Dick¬ 
ens  did  not  satisfy  him  that  they  were 
humorists,  I  feared  no  arguments  of 
mine  would  lead  him  so  to  regard  them. 

I  have  referred  upon  the  present  oc¬ 
casion  to  this  friendly  passage  of  arms, 
because  it  came  to  my  mind  when  the 
invitation  of  the  Managers  of  the  Royal 
Institution  to  speak  here  to-night 
reached  me.  And  as  I  thought  about 
it,  I  resolved  to  devote  the  hour  which 
has  been  put  into  my  hands,  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  that  larger  question  whereof 
this  of  humor  forms  part — the  question 
of  the  Ludicrous.  A  large  question  it 
is,  indeed,  comprehending  as  it  does, 
all  that  appeals  to  what  I  may,  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  'my  present  pur¬ 
pose,  call  the  sportive  side  of  human 
nature  ;  or,  as  the  Germans  would  say, 
all  that  relates  io  i\iQ  Spieltrieb  in  man. 
The  feelings  aroused  by  the  perception 
of  the  Beautiful,  the  Sublime,  and  the 
Ludicrous,  are  referred  by  modern  writ¬ 
ers  on  psychology,  to  the  domain  of 
what  Eant  has  taught  us  to  call  the 
.Esthetic.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  allowed  that  the  Beautiful  at¬ 
tracts  without  repelling,  and  affects  us 
with  unmingled  pleasure  in  the  free 
exercise  of  our  cognitive  faculties  ; 
while  the  feeling  of  the  Sublime  is 
mixed  of  pleasure  and  pain,  involving, 
as  it  does,  fear  and  awe  as  well  as  ad¬ 
miration.  Regarding  the  Ludicrous 
there  is  much  less  agreement,  and  few 
modern  psychologists  appear  to  have 
made  it  the  subject  of  profound  or  far- 
reaching  studies.  That  is  one  reason 
why  I  have  chosen  it  as  my  topic  to¬ 
night.  Now  in  dealing  with  the  Ludi¬ 


crous,  the  first  thing  to  be  remembered 
is  its  vast  extent.  I  know  not  who  has 
better  brought  this  out  than  Isaac  Bar- 
row,  in  a  passage  which  is,  I  suppose, 
the  locus  classicus  on  the  subject,  and 
which  I  think  I  shall  do  well  to  read  : — 

“  Bat  first,  it  may  be  demanded  what  the 
thing  we  speak  of  is.  or  what  this  facetionsness 
doth  import  ?  To  which  question  1  might  re¬ 
ply  as  Demooritns  did  to  him  that  asked  the 
definition  of  a  man,  It  is  that  which  we  all  see 
and  know  ;  any  one  better  apprehends  what  it 
is  by  acquaintance,  than  1  can  inform  him  by 
description.  It  is  indeed  a  thing  so  versatile 
and  multiform,  appearing  in  so  many  shapes, 
so  many  postures,  so  many  garbs,  so  variously 
apprehended  by  several  eyes  and  judgments, 
that  it  seemeth  no  less  hard  to  settle  a  clear 
and  certain  notion  thereof,  than  to  make  a 
portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to  define  the  figure  of 
the  fleeting  air.  Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  al¬ 
lusion  to  a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  trivial  saying,  or  in  forging  an 
apposite  tale  :  sometimes  it  playeth  in  words 
and  phrases,  taking  advantage  from  the  am¬ 
biguity  of  their  sense,  or  the  affinity  of  their 
sound  :  sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress  of 
humorous  expression  :  sometimes  it  lurketh 
under  a  similitude  :  sometimes  it  is  lodged  in 
a  sly  question,  in  a  smart  answer,  in  a  quirk- 
ish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  intimation,  in  cun¬ 
ningly  diverting,  or  cleverly  retorting  an  ob¬ 
jection  :  sometimes  it  is  coached  in  a  bold 
scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty 
hyperbole,  in  a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausi¬ 
ble  reconciling  of  contradictions,  or  an  acute 
nonsense  ;  sometimes  a  scenical  representa¬ 
tion  of  persons  or  things,  a  counterfeit  speech, 
a  mimical  look  or  gesture  passeth  for  it :  some¬ 
times  an  affected  simplicity,  sometimes  a  pre¬ 
sumptuous  blnntness  givetb  it  being  :  some¬ 
times  it  liseth  from  a  lucky  hitting  upon  what 
is  strange,  sometimes  from  a  crafty  wresting 
obvious  matter  to  the  purpose  :  often  it  con- 
sisteth  in  one  knows  not  what,  and  springeth 
up  one  can  hardly  tell  how.  Its  ways  are  un¬ 
accountable,  being  answerable  to  the  number¬ 
less  rovings  of  fancy  and  windings  of  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is,  in  short,  a  manner  of  speaking 
out  of  the  simple  and  plain  way  (such  as  rea¬ 
son  teacheth  and  proveth  things  by)  which  by 
a  pretty  surprising  uncouthness  in  conceit  or 
expression,  doth  affect  and  amuse  the  fancy, 
stirring  in  it  some  wonder,  and  breeding  some 
delight  thereto.” 

That  seems  to  me  a  very  fine  bit  of 
English.  Dr.  McCosh  is,  1  think,  well 
warranted  when  in  his  book  on  The 
Emotions  he  pronounces  it  both  in  re¬ 
spect  of  thought  and  feeling  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  passages  in  our 
language.  And  now  lei  ns  look  a  little 
at  the  varieties  of  the  Ludicrous  includ¬ 
ed  in  it,  as  that  will  help  us,  perhaps, 
to  the  theory  of  which  we  are  in  quest. 
1  have  thought  that  it  would  be  well  to 
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catalogue  them — a  thing,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  not  previously  attempted. 
My  catalogue,  which  reduces  them  to 
twenty-one  headings,  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  Humor.  12.  Buffoonery. 

2.  Wit.  13.  Mimicry. 

3.  Irony.  14.  The  Comical. 

4.  Satire.  15.  The  Farcical. 

5.  Sarcasm.  16.  The  Burlesque. 

6.  Parody.  17.  The  Grotesque. 

7.  Bathos.  18.  A.lliteration. 

6.  Bulls.  19.  Conundrums. 

9.  Pans.  20.  Charades. 

10.  Banter.  21.  PracticalJoking. 

11.  Caricature. 

Now  I  am  far  from  asserting  that 
this  catalogue  is  exhaustive,  although 
I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  with 
it,  and  cannot  call  to  mind  any  instance 
of  the  Ludicrous  that  may  not  be 
brought  under  one  or  another  of  its 
twenty-one  headings,  which,  I  may  ob¬ 
serve,  are,  so  to  speak,  mere  finger¬ 
posts  for  guidance  in  a  vast  and  ill- ex- 
jtlored  country.  Most  of  them  seem 
BO  plain  and  intelligible  as  to  require 
no  discussion.  We  all  know,  for  in¬ 
stance,  what  Puns,  Charades,  and  Co¬ 
nundrums  are.  We  all  know,  or  may 
know  with  a  little  refiection,  what  is 
properly  meant  by  Sarcasm,  Banter, 
Caricature.  But  there  are  four  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  Ludicrous  which  seem  to 
present  special  difficulties.  And  upon 
these  I  must  offer  a  few  remarks. 

First  then  in  this  catalogue  of  mine 
stands  Humor,  which  seems  to  me  be¬ 
yond  question  the  highest  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  Ludicrous.  And  1  do  not 
think  we  can  have  a  better  account  of 
Humor  than  one  given  by  an  admirable 
writer  to  whom  some  of  us  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  in  this  place  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon  :  “  That  spirit  of  play¬ 
ing  with  the  vain  world  and  all  that 
therein  is,  familiar  to  Socrates,  which 
is  always  more  or  less  discernible  in  the 
highest  natures.”  *  The  question  is 
often  asked.  What  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Humor  and  Wit  ?  A  great  many 
different  answers  have  been  given,  one 
of  the  least  satisfactory  of  them,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  being  Sydney  Smith’s  in 
the  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy 
which  he  delivered  here  ninety  years 
ago.  I  shall  return  to  that  presently. 

*  Dr.  William  Barry,  the  author  of  Tht  New 
Antigone,  in  an  Essay  on  Carlyle. 


For  myself  I  would  say,  borrowing 
from  the  German  a  distinction  now 
pretty  familiar  to  cultivated  people 
throughout  the  world,  that  Wit  s{)e- 
cially  implies  Understanding — Ver- 
stand — while  Humor  has  most  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Reason —  Vernunft — in  which 
there  is  always  an  element,  latent  it 
may  be,  of  tragedy.  The  greatest  hu¬ 
morist  in  Shakespeare  is  ”  the  melau' 
choly  Jacques.”  And  here  I  am  re¬ 
minded  01  some  words  of  that  most 
accomplished  critic,  the  late  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ter  Pater.  In  his  Essay  on  Charles 
Lamb  he  characterizes  Wit  as  ”  that 
unreal  and  transitory  mirth  which  is 
as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot,” 
and  Humor  as  “  the  laughter  which 
blends  with  tears,  and  even  with  the 
subtleties  of  the  imagination,  and 
which,  in  its  most  exquisite  motives,  is 
one  with  pity — the  laughter  of  the 
Comedies  of  Shakespeare,  hardly  less 
expressive  than  his  moods  of  serious¬ 
ness  or  solemnity  of  that  deeply  stirred 
soul  of  sympathy  in  him,  as  fiowing 
from  which  both  tears  and  laughter  are 
alike  genuine  and  contagious.”  This 
is,  I  think,  true  as  regards  Humor,  al¬ 
though  it  hardly  does  justice  to  Wit. 
What  Sydney  Smith  says  in  his  Lec¬ 
tures  about  Wit  and  Humor  appears  to 
me  most  unsatisfactory,  which  is  the 
more  surprising  since  he  himself  was 
doubtless  one  of  the  wittiest  of  his  gen¬ 
eration.  Humor,  he  tells  us,  consists 
in  “  discovering  incongruity  between 
ideas  which  excite  surprise,  and  sur¬ 
prise  alone.”  It  is  a  surprising  propo¬ 
sition  :  but  at  all  events  it  becomes  in¬ 
telligible  when  we  see  what  it  is  that  he 
means  by  Humor.  He  gives  three  in¬ 
stances  :  A  young  officer  of  eighteen 
years  of  age  coming  into  company  in 
full  uniform,  but  with  a  wig  on  his 
head,  such  as  was  worn  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  century  by  grave  and  re¬ 
spectable  clergymen,  advanced  in  years ; 
a  corpulent  and  respectable  tradesman, 
with  habiliments  somewhat  ostenta¬ 
tious,  sliding  down  gently  into  the 
mud,  and  cledeco rating  a  pea-green 
coat ;  and  the  overturning  of  a  very 
large  dinner  table  with  all  the  dinner 
upon  it.  But  these  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  examples  of  Humor  at  all. 
My  old  friend.  Dr.  Kennedy,  for  many 
years  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at 
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Cambridge,  a  very  dignified  and  cor¬ 
rect  person,  was  dining  in  the  hall  of 
one  of  the  colleges  of  that  University 
upon  some  festive  occasion,  and  found 
himself  next  to  a  well-known  joker, 
whose  facetiousness,  never  very  refined, 
grew  coarser  and  coarser  as  the  banquet 
proceeded,  while  the  Doctor’s  face  grew 
glummer  and  glummer.  At  last  the 
funny  man  said,  “  You  seem  to  have 
no  taste  for  humor.  Professor.” 
‘‘  Sir,”  replied  the  Doctor,  much  in 
wrath,  ”  I  have  a  taste  for  humor,  but 
I  have  no  taste  for  low  Buffoonery.” 
Well,  what  Sydney  Smith  gives  as  his 
first  instance  of  Humor  appears  to  me 
— to  use  Dr.  Kennedy’s  expression — 
low  Buffoonery  ;  his  other  two  in¬ 
stances  I  should  refer  to  the  category 
of  the  Comical.  As  little  can  I  axept 
Sydney  Smith’s  account  of  Wit.  ‘‘  It 
discovers,”  he  tells  us,  ”  real  relations 
that  are  not  apparent  between  ideas 
exciting  surprise,  and  surprise  only.” 
Surely  this  will  not  stand.  Consider, 
for  example,  the  lines  of  Pope — llazlitt 
judged  them  the  finest  piece  of  Wit  he 
knew — on  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show,  and 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  Poet  Laureate 

“  Now  night  descending  the  proud  show  is 
o’er, 

But  lives  in  Settle's  numbers  one  day  more.” 

What  discovery  is  there  hereof  real  but 
not  apparent  relations  between  ideas 
producing  surprise,  and  surprise  ouly  ? 
Or  take  the  lines— far  wittier  I  think 
than  these — of  Pope’s  Epistle  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot.  He  is  speaking  of  certain 
bad  poets  : — 

“  He  who  still  wanting,  though  he  lives  on 
theft. 

Steals  much,  spends  little,  yet  has  nothing 
left  ; 

And  he  who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense 
leaning, 

Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a 
meaning  ; 

And  he  whose  fustian’s  so  sublimely  bad. 

It  is  not  poetry  but  prose  run  mad.” 

Surely  the  Wit  here  does  not  lend  it¬ 
self  to  Sydney  Smith’s  explanation. 
But  as  I  have  ventured  thus  to  criticise 
this  gifted  man’s  definition  of  VVit, 
perhaps  I  ought  to  offer  for  your  criti¬ 
cism  a  definition  of  my  own.  I  should 
say,  then,  thpt  Wit  consists  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  incongruities  in  the  province 
of  the  understanding  {Verstand)^  the 


distinctive  element  which  it  leaves  out, 
being  the  element  of  reason  ( Ver- 
nunft). 

I  am  equally  dissatisfied  with  Sydney 
Smith’s  account  of  another  variety  of 
the  Ludicrous,  namely,  the  Bull  : — ”  A 
Bull,”  he  tells  us,  ‘‘  is  the  exact  coun¬ 
terpart  of  a  Witticism,  for  as  Wit  dis¬ 
covers  real  relations  that  are  not  appar¬ 
ent,  Bulls  admit  apparent  relations  that 
are  not  real.”  I  do  not  think  Bulls 
necessarily  do  that.  When  Sir  Boyle 
Roche  told  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
that  he  wished  a  certain  bill,  then  before 
that  august  assembly,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bottomless  pit,  he  certainly  pro¬ 
duced  a  Bull,  and  a  very  fine  one  ;  but 
as  certainly  his  aspiration  does  not  ad¬ 
mit  apparent  relations  that  are  not 
real.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  Bull  may 
perhaps  be  defined — in  so  difficult  and 
subtle  a  matter  1  don’t  like  to  dogma¬ 
tize — as  a  contradiction  in  terms  which 
conveys  a  real  meaning.  I  observe  in 
passing — and  1  hope  I  may  not  iu  so 
doing  seem  to  be  lacking  in  justice  to 
Ireland— that  the  claim  sometimes 
made  on  behalf  of  that  country  to  a 
sort  of  monopoly  of  Bulls  is  untenable. 
Excellent  Bulls  are  produced  by  peo¬ 
ple  of  other  countries  ;  as,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  by  the  Austrian  officer,  mentioned 
by  Schopenhauer,  when  he  observed  to 
a  guest  staying  in  the  same  country 
house,  ”  Ah,  you  are  fond  of  solitary 
walks,  BO  am  I  ;  let  us  take  a  walk  to¬ 
gether  or  by  the  Scotchman  who 
told  a  friend  that  a  common  acquaint¬ 
ance  had  declared  him  unworthy  to 
black  the  boots  of  a  certain  person,  and 
who  in  reply  to  his  remark,  Well,  1 
hope  you  took  my  part,”  said,  ”  Of 
course  I  did,  I  said  you  were  quite 
worthy  to  black  them  :”  or  again  by  a 
well-known  English  judge,  wno  when 
passing  sentence  on  a  prisoner  convict¬ 
ed  on  all  the  counts  of  a  long  indict¬ 
ment,  observed,  “  Do  you  know,  sir, 
that  it  is  in  my  power  to  sentence  yon 
for  these  many  breaches  of  the  laws  of 
your  country,  to  a  term  of  penal  servi- 
lude,  far  exceeding  your  natural  life.” 

There  is  yet  another  variety  of  the 
Ludicrous,  upon  which  I  should  like 
to  say  a  few  words — Parody.  A  Par¬ 
ody  is  a  composition  which  sportively 
imitates  some  other  composition.  I 
suppose  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
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the  object,  or,  at  all  events,  the  effect 
of  the  imitation,  is  to  cast  a  certain 
amount  of  ridicule  upon  the  original. 
“  What  should  be  great  you  turn  to 
farce”  complains  the  honest  farmer  to 
his  wife,  in  Prior’s  amusing  poem.  The 
Ladle.  Well,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
this  is  what  a  Parody  too  often  does. 
But  this  need  not  be  so.  A  Parody 
must  necessarily  be  sportive,  or  it 
would  not  belong  to  the  great  family 
of  the  Ludicrous  ;  but  the  laughter,  or 
the  smile,  which  it  excites  need  not  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  composition  imi¬ 
tated.  Pope  speaks  of  his  imitation  of 
one  of  the  Satires  of  Horace  as  a  Par¬ 
ody  :  but  the  laugh  which  he  raises 
does  not  fall  upon  Horace.  So,  you 
will  remember,  in  i\\Q  Dunciad  he  most 
effectively  parodies  certain  noble  lines 
of  Denham’s  Cooper's  Hill — lines  ad¬ 
dressed  by  that  poet  to  the  river 
Thames  : — 

"  0  oonld  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy 
stream 

My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  ! 
Thongh  deep  yet  clear,  thongh  gentle,  yet 
not  dall. 

Strong  without  rage,  without  o’erflowing 
full.” 

Fine  verses,  indeed,  are  these  :  perhaps 
the  finest  example  of  that  strength  with 
which  Pope,  in  a  well-known  line, 
rightly  credits  Denham.  And,  as¬ 
suredly,  Pope  by  no  means  intended  to 
ridicule  them,  when  he  addressed  the 
unhappy  Welsted  : — 

“  Plow,  Welsted,  flow,  like  thine  inspirer 
Beer  ; 

Though  stale,  not  ripe  ;  thongh  thin,  yet 
nerer  clear  ; 

So  sweetly  mawkish,  and  so  smoothly  dull  ; 
Heady,  not  strong ;  o’erflowing,  though 
not  full.” 

I  think,  perhaps,  the  finest  Parody  I 
know,  is  Clough’s  New  Decalogue : 

”  Thou  shalt  have  only  one  God  ;  who 
Would  be  at  the  expense  of  two  ? 

No  graven  images  may  be 
Worshipped,  except  the  currency. 

Swear  not  at  all,  for,  for  thy  curse. 

Thine  enemy  is  none  the  worse. 

At  church  on  Sundays  to  attend, 

Will  serve  to  ke'*p  the  world  thy  friend. 

Honor  thy  parents,  that  is  all 

From  whom  advancement  may  befall. 

Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  but  needst  not  strive 
Officiously,  to  keep  alive.” 

And  so  forth. 

Mzw  Sebieb. — Yol.  LXIII.,  No.  6. 


Now,  Clough’s  intention  In  these 
mordant  lines  assuredly  was  not  to  cast 
ridicule  upon  the  Ten  Commandments. 
No  :  his  ridicule  was  directed  to  the 
false  religionism  which  honors  them 
with  its  lips,  but,  in  its  heart,  is  far 
from  them. 

So  much  must  suffice  regarding  the 
four  varieties  of  the  Ludicrous,  which 
seem  to  me  to  present  special  difficul¬ 
ties.  What  I  have  said  may  serve  to 
show  how  wide  and  varied  its  range  is, 
and  how  many  things  have  to  be 
thought  of,  and  taken  into  account, 
before  we  can  even  attempt  to  frame  a 
theory  of  it.  But,  indeed,  that  is  not 
all.  The  matter  is  further  complicated 
by  national  differences.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  so  in  the  case  of  Humor.  Span¬ 
ish  Humor,  for  example — its  chief 
monument  is,  of  course,  Don  Quixote 
— differs  very  widely  from  all  other. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  that  mar¬ 
vellous  book  as  being  written  out  of 
Spain,  not  merely  on  account  of  its 
local  coloring,  but  also,  and  far  more, 
on  account  of  its  ethos,  its  indoles. 
Pope,  in  dedicating  to  Swift  the  Dun¬ 
ciad,  writes  : — 

“  Whether  thou  choose  Cervantes’  serioas  air. 

Or  laugh  and  shake  in  Rabelais’ easy  chair.” 

The  lines  are  singularly  infelicitous. 
The  Castilian  gravity  of  Cervantes  is 
one  thing.  The  British  gravity  of 
Swift  is  quite  another.  Nor  is  there 
much  in  common  between  Rabelais  and 
Swift.  Rabelais  is  the  supreme  exam¬ 
ple  of  what  Renan  has  called  “  the  oldi 
Gallic  gay ety” — it  seems  now  well-nigh, 
extinct  in  France — in  its  moods  of  wild-- 
est  and  moat  unrestrained  extrava¬ 
gance.  Swift,  “  bitter  and  strange, 

IS  ever  sober,  ever  holds  himself  in. 
hand.  Rabelais  I  Yes:  we  picture  him. 
to  ourselves  in  his  easy  chair,  laughing 
consumedly  quaffing  his  cup  of  good, 
old  wine  to  warm  his  good  old  nose,, 
and  ministered  to,  like  Falstaff,  “  by  a. 
fair  hot  wench  in  a  fiame-colored 
taffeta.”  Swift’s  most  outrageous  uU 
terances  are  delivered  with  all  the  sol¬ 
emnity — I  think  this  has  been  remarked. . 
by  Taine— of  a  clergyman  discoursing, 
in  his  gown  and  bauds.  Lean  only, 
glance  at  this  subject  of  the  difference 
m  the  Humor  of  different  races.  It  is 
too  large,  and  would  want  a  lecture,  ,ori 
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rather  a  book,  to  itself,  for  any  ade¬ 
quate  treatment.  But,  before  I  pass 
on,  I  should  like  to  observe  how  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  thing  sui  generis  American 
Humor  is.  It  is,  I  think,  the  only  in¬ 
tellectual  province  in  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  achieved 
originality.  I  cannot  here  enter  upon 
an  analytical  and  comparative  exami¬ 
nation  of  it.  I  suppose  its  peculiar 
charm  lies  in  its  homely  and  fresh  gro¬ 
tesqueness.  The  dryness  and  crispness 
of  the  American  climate  seem  to  have 
passed  into  it.  Lowell  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  one  of  its  chief  masters. 

“  Parson  Wilbur  sez  he  never  heerd  in  bis  life. 

That  th’  Apostles  rigged  out  in  their  swal 
ler  tail  coats, 

And  marched  round  in  front  of  a  drum  and 
a  fife. 

To  git,  some  of  ’em  office  and  some  of  ’em 
votes  ; 

But  John  P 
Robinson,  he 

Sez  they  didn’t  know  everything  down  in 
Judee.” 

Artemus  Ward,  another  great  master 
of  American  humor,  has  not  surpassed 
this.  But,  I  think,  he  has  equalled  it : 
as,  for  example,  in  his  account  of  his 
visit  to  Brigham  Young  : — 

“Yon  are  a  married  man,  Mr.  Young,  I 
bleeve,  ”  says  I,  preparing  to  write  him  some 
free  parsis. 

“  I’ve  80  wives,  Mr.  Ward.  1  sertinly  am 
married.” 

“  How  do  you  like  it  as  far  as  yon  hev 
got  ?'  ’  said  I. 

He  said,  ”  Middlin.” 

But  the  American  newspapers,  even 
the  humblest  of  them,  constantly  con¬ 
tain  things  just  as  good.  A  correspond¬ 
ent  the  other  day  sent  me  some  ob¬ 
scure  lournal,  published  in  the  far 
West,  I  think,  wherein  I  found  a  story 
which  strikes  me  as  so  superlatively  ex¬ 
cellent  a  specimen  of  American  humor 
that  I  shall  venture  to  read  it  to  you. 
It  is  called,  “  A  Cool  Burglar,  Too.” 

“  <  1  think  about  the  most  curious  man  I 
ever  met,  ’  said  the  retired  burglar,  ‘  I  met 
in  a  house  in  Eastern  Connecticut,  and  I 
shonldn’t  know  him  either  if  I  should  meet 
him  again,  unless  !  should  hear  him  speak  ; 
it  was  BO  dark  where  I  met  him  that  1  never 
saw  him  at  all.  I  had  looked  around  the  house 
downstairs,  and  actually  hadn’t  seen  a  thing 
worth  carrying  off,  and  it  wasn’t  a  bad  look¬ 
ing  house  on  the  outside,  either.  I  got  up¬ 
stairs,  and  groped  about  a  little,  and  finally 
turned  into  .a  room  that  was  darker  than 


J  une, 

Egypt.  I  hadn’t  gone  more  than  three  steps 
in  this  room  when  1  heard  a  man.say,  ‘  Hello, 
there.  ’ 

“  ‘  Hello,’  says  I. 

"  ‘  Who  are  you  ?  ’  said  the  man,  ‘  burglar  ?  ’ 

“  And  1  said  yes,  1  did  do  something  in 
that  line  occasionally. 

“‘Miserable  business  to  be  in,  ain’t  it?’ 
said  the  man.  His  voice  came  from  a  bed  over 
in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  I  knew  he 
hadn’t  even  sat  up. 

“  And  I  said,  ‘  Well,  1  dunno  ;  I’ve  got  to 
support  my  family  some  way.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  you’ve  just  wasted  a  night  here,’ 
said  the  man.  ‘  Didn’t  you  soe  anything 
downstairs  worth  stealing  ?’ 

“  And  I  said,  ‘  No,  I  hadn’t.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  there’s  less  upstairs, ’says  the  man, 
and  then  I  heard  him  turn  over  and  settle 
down  to  go  to  sleep  again.  I'd  like  to  have 
gone  over  there  and  kicked  him.  But  1  didn't. 
It  was  getting  late,  and  I  thought,  all  things 
considered,  that  I  might  just  as  well  let  him 
have  his  sleep  out.” 

And  now  having  thus  taken,  so  to 
speak,  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  vast  do¬ 
main  of  the  Ludicrous,  let  us  go  on  to 
inquire  if  we  can  arrive  at  any  true 
theory  about  it.  Can  we  define  the 
Ludicrous?  Is  there  a  Ludicrous  in 
the  nature  of  things — an  Objective 
Ludicrous,  as  well  as  a  Subjective  Ludi¬ 
crous  In  other  words,  what  is  the 
Ludicrous  in  itself,  and  what  is  it  to 
us  ?  And  what  is  the  faculty  which 
comprehends  and  judges  the  Ludi¬ 
crous?  These  are  questions  which 
confront  us  when  we  seek  to  deal  with 
the  matter  philosophically.  And  they 
arc  questions  which  it  is  far  easier  to 
ask  than  to  answer.  Plato,  in  the 
Philebus,  tells  us  “  the  pleasure  of  the 
Ludicrous  springs  from  the  sight  of  an¬ 
other’s  misfortune,  the  misfortune, 
however,  being  a  kind  of  self-ignorance 
that  is  powerless  to  inflict  hurt.”  A 
certain  spice  of  malice,  you  see,  he  held 
to  be  of  the  essence  of  this  emotion. 
Well,  that  may  be  so.  It  is  always 
perilous  to  differ  from  Plato.  But,  cer¬ 
tainly  his  account  is  inadequate,  as,  in¬ 
deed,  is  now  pretty  generally  allowed. 
Far  profounder  is  the  view  expounded 
by  Aristotle,  here,  as  in  so  many  prov¬ 
inces,  “  the  master  of  them  that  know.” 
“  The  Ludicrous,”  he  tells  us  in  The 
Poetics,  ‘‘is  a  defect  of  some  sort 
(dnkpTTjfix  Ti)  and  an. ugliness  (aZc^of), 
which  is  not  painful  or  destructive.” 
These  are  words  which,  at  first,  may 
not  seem  very  enlightening.  But,  as 
Professor  Butcher  admirably  remarks. 
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in  his  edition  of  The  Poetics,  we  can¬ 
not  properly  understand  them  without 
taking  into  account  the  elements  which 
enter  into  Aristotle’s  idea  of  beauty. 
And  when  we  have  done  that,  we  shall 
find  that  we  may  extend  their  meaning 
10  as  to  embrace  “  the  incongruities, 
absurdities,  or  cross  purposes  of  life, 
its  imperfect  correspondences  or  ad¬ 
justments,  and  that  in  matters  intel¬ 
lectual  as  well  as  moral.”  Aristotle’s 
view  of  the  Ludicrous  appears  to  be,  in 
fact,  something  out  of  time  and  place 
without  danger,  some  error  in  truth 
and  propriety,  which  is  neither  painful 
nor  pernicious.  The  treatment  of  the 
Ludicrous  by  the  schoolmen  is  worth 
noting,  as  indeed  is  their  treatment  of 
every  question  to  which  the^?  have  ap¬ 
plied  their  acute  and  subtle  intellects. 
Their  philosophy  goes  upon  Plato’s  no¬ 
tion  of  ideals  or  patterns  in  the  divine 
mind,  compared  with  which  individ¬ 
uals,  both  in  themselves  and  in  their 
relations  with  one  another,  fall  short 
of  perfection.  This  deficiency,  they 
leach,  when  not  grave  enough  to  excite 
disgust  or  indignation,  is  the  ground — 
the  fundamentum  reale — of  our  subjec¬ 
tive  perception  of  the  Ludicrous.  I 
believe  I  have  looked  into  most  of  the 
modern  philosophers  who  have  dealt 
with  this  matter,  and  I  do  not  think 
that,  with  one  exception — to  be  pres¬ 
ently  dwelt  upon — they  take  us  much 
beyond  the  ancients  and  the  school¬ 
men.  Of  course  we  have  attained  to  a 
clearer  perception  of  its  physical  side. 
And  here  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer  for  an  explanation,  which, 
80  far  as  I  can  judge— and  that  is  not 
very  far — may  very  likely  be  true. 
This  is  the  substance  of  it.  “  A  large 
amount  of  nervous  energy,  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  expend  itself  in  pro¬ 
ducing  an  equivalent  amount  of  the 
new  thoughts  and  emotions  which  were 
nascent,  is  suddenly  checked  in  its 
flow.”  ‘‘  The  excess  must  discharge 
itself  in  some  other  direction,  and  there 
results  an  efflux  through  the  motor 
nerves  to  various  classes  of  the  muscles, 
producing  the  half-convulsive  actions 
we  term  laughter.”  I  dare  say  Mr. 
Spencer  may  be  right  in  the  hypothesis 
he  here  presents.  But  1  am  sure  he  is 
wrong  if  he  supposes  that  those  ”  ner¬ 
vous  discharges”  of  which  he  speaks. 


arc  the  primary  or  the  main  element  in 
the  emotion  of  which  laughter  is  an 
outward  visible  sign.  That  emotion 
begins  with  a  mental  act.  As  Lotze 
well  puts  it  in  his  Microcosmos,  “  The 
mechanism  of  our  life  has  annexed  the 
corporeal  expression  to  a  mood  of  mind 
produced  by  what  we  see  being  taken 
up  into  a  world  of  thought,  and  esti¬ 
mated  at  the  value  belonging  to  it  in 
the  rational  connection  of  things.”  Of 
course,  the  corporeal  expression  is  not 
?iecman7y  connected  with  the  mood  of 
mind.  The  physical  phenomenon  which 
wo  call  laughter  may  be  produced  by 
purely  physical  means,  for  example,  by 
titillation.  The  laugh  of  the  soul  and 
the  laugh  of  the  body  are  distinct.  We 
may  have  each  without  the  other.  And 
only  a  gross  and  superficial  analysis  will 
confound  them. 

But,  as  I  intimated  just  now,  there 
is  one  modern  philosopher  who  appears 
to  me  to  have  given  us  a  satisfactory 
formula  of  the  Ludicrous.  That  phi¬ 
losopher  is  Schopenhauer,  unquestion¬ 
ably  one  of  the  most  profound  and 
penetrating  intellects  of  this  century, 
however  we  may  account  of  his  system 
as  a  whole.  One  of  his  cardinal  doc- 
U'ines  is  that  all  abstract  knowledge 
springs  from  knowledge  of  perception, 
and  obtains  its  whole  value  from  its  re¬ 
lation  to  perception.  And  upon  this 
doctrine  he  hangs  his  theory  of  the 
Ludicrous.  ”  The  source  of  the  Ludi¬ 
crous,”  he  teaches,  ”  is  always  the  para¬ 
doxical,  and  therefore  unexpected,  sub¬ 
sumption  of  an  object  under  a  concep¬ 
tion  which  in  other  respects  is  different 
from  it,”  Or,  as  he  elsewhere  in  his 
great  work  writes  more  at  large  : — 

“The  oanse  of  langhter,  in  every  case,  ia 
simply  the  sadden  perception  of  the  incon¬ 
gruity  between  a  concept  and  the  real  objects 
which  by  means  of  it  we  have  thought  in  a 
certain  association,  and  laughter  itself  is  the 
expression  of  this  incongruity.  Now  incon¬ 
gruity  occurs  in  this  way  ;  we  have  thought 
of  two  or  more  real  objects  by  means  of  one 
concept,  and  have  passed  on  the  identity  cf 
the  concept  to  the  objects.  It  then  becomes 
strikingly  apparent,  from  the  discrepancy  of 
the  objects,  in  other  respects,  that  the  conce{  t 
applies  to  them  only  from  one  point  of  view. 
It  occurs  quite  as  often,  however,  that  the  in- 
congruity  between  a  single  real  object  and  the 
concept  under  which  from  one  point  of  view, 
it  has  rightly  been  subsumed,  is  suddenly 
felt.  Now  the  more  correct  the  subsumption 
of  such  objects  under  a  concept  may  be  from 
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one  point  of  view,  and  the  greater  and  more 
glaring  their  incongruity  from  another  point 
of  view,  the  stronger  is  the  Indicrons  effect 
which  is  produced  by  this  contrast.  AIL  laugh¬ 
ter,  therefore,  springs  up  on  occasion  of  a  para¬ 
doxical  and  unexpected  subsumption,  whether 
this  is  expressed  in  words  or  actions.” 

Now,  I  believe  this  account  to  be, 
in  the  main,  correct.  It  is.  in  sub¬ 
stance,  the  thought  of  Aristotle,  but  it 
brings  in  the  element  of  paradox,  un¬ 
expectedness,  suddenness,  which  is 
lacking  in  that  philosopher’s  defini¬ 
tion.  And  it  is  cast  into  an  accurate 
and  scientific  form.  “  The  source  of 
the  Ludicrous  is  always  the  paradoxi¬ 
cal,  and  therefore  unexpected,  sub¬ 
sumption  of  an  object  under  a  concep¬ 
tion  which,  in  other  respects,  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  it.”  Yes  ;  I  think  that  this 
is  true.  Every  instance  of  the  Ludi¬ 
crous,  in  its  twenty-one  varieties,  which 
1  have  been  able  to  call  to  mind,  fits  in 
with  this  formula.  But  there  are  two 
points  in  Schopenhauer’s  exposition  to 
which  I  must  demur.  In  the  first 
place,  I  do  not  think  him  well  warrant¬ 
ed  in  affirming— as  he  does — that  his 
theory  of  the  Ludicrous  is  inseparable 
from  his  particular  doctrine  of  per¬ 
ceptible  and  abstract  ideas.  And  there¬ 
fore  it  is  not  necessary  for  me,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  enter  upon  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  that  doctrine.  Of  which 
I  am  heartily  glad  ;  for  to  do  so,  even 
in  briefest  outline,  would  take  up  far 
more  time  than  is  left  of  my  hour. 
Besides,  1  hate  talking  metaphysics 
after  dinner,  and  I  fancy  very  few  peo¬ 
ple  really  like  hearing  metaphysics 
talked  at  that  period  of  the  day.  Again, 
Schopenhauer  certainly  uses  unguarded 
and  too  general  language  when  he  tells 
us  thataW  laughter  is  occasioned  by  the 
paradoxical,  and  therefore  unexpected, 
subsumption  of  an  object  under  a  con¬ 
ception  which  in  other  respects  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  it.  The  phenomenon  of  laugh¬ 
ter  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes. 
It  may  be  due  to  merely  physical  causes, 
as  I  pointed  out  just  now.  It  may 
be  due  to  quite  other  mental  causes 
than  paradoxical  and  unexpected  sub¬ 
sumption.  Paradoxical  and  unexpect¬ 
ed  subsumption  is  not  the  explanation 
of  the  heavenly  laughter  of  which 
Dante  speaks  in  the  twenty-seventh 
canto  of  the  Paradiso— the  laughter  of 
Beatrice,  “  so  gladsome  that  iu  her 


June, 

countenance  God  himself  appeared  to 
rejoice.” 

”  Ma  ella  che  vedeva  it  mio  disire 
Incommincio,  ridendo,  tanto  lieta 
Che  Dio  parea  net  sno  volto  gioire.” 

It  is  not  the  explanation  of  what  is 
called  fiendish  laughter,  laughter 
propter  malitiarn,  the  outcome  of  mere 
malice — the  sort  of  laughter  which,  by 
the  way,  one  of  his  critics  has  altribui- 
ed  to  Schopenhauer  himself  ;  the  laugh 
of  a  demon  over  the  fiasco  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  It  is  not  the  explanation  of  tiiat 
ringing  laugh  of  pure  human  happiness 
which  one  sometimes  hears  from  the 
lips  of  young  girls  ;  is  there  any  music 
like  it  ?  They  laugh  as  the  birds  sing. 
Nor  is  the  laughter  of  women  at  their 
lovers — a  common  phenomenon  enough 
—always  to  be  referred  to  the  paradoxi¬ 
cal  and  therefore  unexpected  subsump¬ 
tion  of  an  object  under  a  conception 
which  in  other  respects  is  different 
from  it.  It  is  far  oftener  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  mere  triumph.  “  The  outburst 
of  laughter,”  Dr.  Bain  truly  tells  us  in 
his  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  “  is  a 
frequent  accompaniment  of  the  emo¬ 
tion  of  power.”  But  it  is  sometimes  a 
manifestation  of  pain  too  deep  for  tears. 
This  is  the  laughter  of  which  Antigone 
speaks  :  'AXyovffa.  pev  dijr'  el  yeXojr'  iv 
ffdi  yeXa.  ”  I  laugh  in  sorrow,  if  I 
laugh  at  thee.”  That  laugh  of  sorrow 
— so  piercing  and  pathetic  !  who  docs 
not  know  it?  Surely  it  is  the  saddest 
thing  in  the  world.  Lastly,  not  to  con¬ 
tinue  unduly  the  enumeration,  laugh¬ 
ter  is  very  often  the  expression  of  mere 
mental  vacuity.  I  remember  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  fond  of  relating  utterly 
imbecile  stories  concerning  himself,  the 
invariable  ending  of  them  being,  “  And 
then  I  roared.”  We  gave  him  the 
name  of  the  Boarer,  and  fied  at  his  ap¬ 
proach  as  we  w'ould  have  done  from  a 
ramping  and  roaring  lion.  But  I  am 
quite  sure  his  laughter  was  not  due  to 
the  paradoxical,  and  therefore  unex¬ 
pected,  subsumption  of  an  object  under 
a  conception  which  in  other  respects 
was  different  from  it.  No  ;  his  was 
the  inane  laughter  which  Cicero  justly 
calls  the  most  inane  thing  in  the  world  : 
”  inani  risu  nihil  est  inanius.” 

With  these  reservations,  then,  I 
think  we  must  admit  Schopenhauer’s 
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theory  of  the  Ludicrous.  It  is  true  as 
far  as  it  goes.  I  use  those  words  of 
limitation,  because  it  does  not  attempt 
to  answer  the  deeper  questions  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  subject  which  I  mentioned 
just  now.  Perhaps  they  are  unanswer¬ 
able.  Certainly  tne  few  minutes  left 
to  me  will  not  suffice  even  for  the  moat 
superficial  examination  of  them.  I 
would  rather  employ  those  minutes  for 
another  and  more  practical  purpose  : 
an  Englishman  is  nothing  if  not  prac¬ 
tical.  We  have  seen  what  the  Ludi¬ 
crous  is  :  the  paradoxical,  and  there¬ 
fore  unexpected,  subsumption  of  an 
object  under  a  conception  which,  in 
other  respects,  is  different  from  it. 
Well,  but  what  is  the  function  of  the 
Ludicrous  in  human  life  ?  W^hat  end 
does  it  serve?  Please  note  that  this 
question  is  quite  congruous  with  the 
title  of  my  Lecture  :  for,  in  order  really 
to  know  anything,  we  must  know  its 
end  :  according  to  that  profound  say¬ 
ing  of  Aristotle,  ^  de  <jwais  reXos  iffTt. 

I  observe,  then,  that  a  sense  of  the 
Ludicrous  is  the  most  sane  thing  we 
have.  Incorrectness  and  abnormality 
are  the  notes  of  the  Ludicrous.  And, 
they  provoke  one  to  affirm — ridentem 
dicere  verum— what  is  correct  and  nor¬ 
mal.  We  may  say  then,  that  the  Ludi¬ 
crous  is  an  irrational  negation  which 
arouses  in  the  mind  a  rational  affirma¬ 
tion.  And  so,  in  strictness,  a  sense  of 
the  Ludicrous  cannot  be  attributed  to 
animals  less  highly  evolved  than  man  in 
the  scale  of  being  :  because,  though 
they  have  understanding,  they  have 
not,  properly  speaking,  reason  ;  they 
have  knowledge  of  perception  ;  they 
have  riot  abstract  knowledge.  Still,  in 
this  province,  as  elsewhere,  we  may 
observe  among  them  what  Aristotle 
calls  ^ufiTiTo.  TTje  dvOpcjTr'ivTie  ^u)Tjs : 
mimicries  of  the  life  of  man.  As  in 
the  most  favored  individuals  of  the 
higher  species  of  them  there  appear 
analoga  of  the  operations  of  reason,  so 
do  we  find  also  indications  of  the  lower 
kinds  of  the  Ludicrous  :  farce,  buffoon¬ 
ery,  practical  joking.  But,  indeed, 
‘  there  appear  to  be  whole  races. of  men 
—the  North  American  Indians  and  the 
Cingalese  Veddas,  for  example — that 
are  destitute  of  the  sense  of  the  Ludi¬ 
crous.  And,  in  the  higher  races  this 
sense  is  by  no  means  universally  found. 


The  richest  intellects  possess  it  in  am¬ 
plest  measure.  The  absence  of  it  is  a 
sure  indication  of  mental  poverty. 

“  Here  comes  a  fool,  let’s  be  grave,” 
said  Charles  Lamb  upon  one  occasion. 
And,  I  remember  a  friend  of  my  own 
observing  of  a  somewhat  taciturn  per¬ 
son  whom  we  had  met,  ”  He  must  be 
a  man  of  sense,  for,  although  he  said 
little,  he  laughed  in  the  right  place.” 
That  laugh  is  a  manifestation  of  intel¬ 
lectual  abundance  or  exuberance  :  it  is 
something  over  and  above  the  actual 
work  of  life.  And,  so  we  may  adapt 
to  our  present  purpose  certain  words  of 
Schiller’s  in  his  Letters  on  Esthetic 
Education :  “  Man  sports  {spielt)  only 
when  he  is  man  in  the  full  signification 
of  the  word  :  and  then  only-is  he  com¬ 
plete  man  {ganz  Mensch)  when  he 
sports.” 

I  need  hardly  observe  how  grossly 
this  faculty  of  the  Ludicrous  may  be 
abused.  There  is  nothing  more  diaboli¬ 
cal— in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word 
— than  to  turn  into  ridicule  ‘‘  whatso¬ 
ever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are 
of  good  report.”  There  is  no  more 
detestable  occupation  than  that  of  - 
“  sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn 
sneer.”  But  it  is  a  maxim  of  jurispru¬ 
dence,  “  Abusus  non  tollit  usum.” 
And  this  holds  universally.  No  ;  the 
abuse  of  the  Ludicrous  does  not  take 
away  its  uses.  Those  proper,  healthy, 
and  legitimate  uses  are  obvious.  And 
very  few  words  will  suffice  for  such  of 
them  as  I  can  here  touch  on.  Now  one 
office  of  the  Ludicrous  is  to  lighten 
“  the  burden  and  the  mystery  of  all 
this  unintelligible  world.”  Beaumar¬ 
chais  has  indicated  it  in  his  well-known 
saying  :  “I  make  haste  to  laugh  at 
everything  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to 
weep.”  I  remember  a  story  of  the  late 
Lord  Houghton  meeting  some  obscure 
author  who  had  given  to  the  world  a 
lay,  and  exclaiming,  with  his  usual 
onhomie,  ”  Ah  !  Mr.  So  and-so,  I  am 
so  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance  :  I 
remember  reading  your  tragedy  with 
great  interest.”  “  Tragedy  I”  the  other 
exclaimed  in  dismay  :  ”  no,  no  ;  it  was 
a  comedy.”  “God  bless  my  soul,” 
Houghton  replied,  “  I  thought  it  was 
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a  tragedy  ;  please  forgive  me.”  Well, 
“life’s  poor  play”  is  tragedy  or  com¬ 
edy.  as  you  take  it.  It  is  best  not  to 
take  it  as  tragedy,  at  all  events  too 
habitually.  A  certain  novelist,  1  for¬ 
get  who,  says  of  a  certain  lady,  who 
adorns  his  pages,  I  forget  her  name, 
that  on  a  certain  occasion,  1  forget 
what,  “  not  knowing  whether  to  laugh 
or  cry,  she  chose  the  better  part  and 
laughed.”  It  is  the  better  part.  And 
one  office  of  Humor— to  speak  only  of 
that  variety  of  the  Ludicrous — is  to 
show  us  the  folly  of  quarrelling  with 
such  life  as  we  have  here.  Ah,  it  is  so 
easy  to  strip  off  the  illusions  of  human 
existence  !  And  so  foolish  !  Yes  ;  and 
may  we  not  add,  so  ungrateful  ?  For, 
assuredly,  the  Almighty  Hand  which 
has  hung  the  veil  of  M&ya  over  the 
darker  realities  of  life,  was  impelled  by 
pity  for  the  “  purblind  race  of  miser¬ 
able  men.”  Illusions!  what  would  the 
world  be  without  them  ?  Aud  it  is  the 
function  of  the  humorist  to  teach  us  to 
enjoy  them  wisely  ;  to  lead  us  to  make 
the  most  of  life’s  poor  play,  while  it 
lasts  ;  which  assuredly  we  shall  not  do 
if  we  are  forever  examining  too  curious¬ 
ly  the  tinsel  and  tawdry  which  deck  it 
out,  if  we  are  forever  thinking  of  the 
final  drop  of  the  curtain  upon  “  the 
painted  simulation  of  the  scene,’’  and 
the  extinguishment  of  the  lights  for¬ 
ever.  Memento  mori  is  undoubtedly  a 
most  wholesome  maxim.  So  is  Discs 
vivere.  “Ah,  mon  enfant,”  said  the 
old  priest  touching  lightly  with  his 
withered  hand  the  blooming  cheek  of 
the  young  girl,  too  vain  of  her  pretty 
face,  “  Ah,  mon  enfant,  toutcela  pour- 
rira.”  “  Oui,  mon  p6re,”  she  replied, 
naively,  “  mais  ce  n’est  pas  encore 
pourri.”  Well,  they  were  both  right, 
the  sage  confessor  and  the  silly  co¬ 
quette.  And  we  may  learn  a  lesson 
from  them  both.  There  is  an  admi¬ 
rable  saying  of  Joubert,  “  L’illusion.  et 
la  sagesse  reunies  sont  le  charme  de  la 
vie  et  de  I'art.” 

But  again,  the  Ludicrous  has  a  dis¬ 
tinct  ethical  value.  Aristotle  places 
evTpanekta.  among  the  virtues,  and  by 
evTpaneXia  he  means  decorous  wit  and 
humor,  as  distinguished  from  the  low 
buffoonery  to  which  Dr.  Kennedy  so 


strongly  objected.  It  is  said  that  ridi¬ 
cule  is  the  test  of  truth.  And  there  is 
a  true  sense  in  the  saying.  The  Pla¬ 
tonic  irony — which  is  really  the  feign¬ 
ing  of  ignorance  in  order  to  get  a  man 
to  make  a  fool  of  himself — may  illus¬ 
trate  this.  And,  to  look  at  the  matter 
from  another  point  of  view,  it  may  be 
seriously  maintained  that  we  never 
really  believe  a  thing  until  we  are  able 
to  treat  it  sportively.  The  more  pro¬ 
found  our  wisdom,  the  more  lightly  we 
shall  wear  it.  It  is  a  tradition  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  in  her  colleges  and 
seminaries,  that  all  ethical  questions 
should  be  dealt  with  humorously.  The 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  in  those 
institutions,  is  “  der  Lustige,”  as  the 
Germans  would  say  :  the  man  who  does 
the  comic  business.  Carlyle,  in  one  of 
his  early  Letters,  speaks  of  a  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  as  “  brotherly  sympathy 
with  the  downward  side.”  It  is  a  most 
pregnant  saying.  “  Twenty-seven  mill¬ 
ions,  mostly  fools.”  Well,  better  to 
view  them  as  fools  than  as  knaves.  For 
the  emotion  raised  by  folly  is  rather 
pity  and  ruth  than  anger.  Then  again, 
the  Ludicrous,  and  especially  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  it  which  we  call  Satire,  is  an  in¬ 
estimable  instrument  of  moral  police. 
I  do  not  say  of  moral  reformation. 
What  moral  reformation  really  means 
is  the  conversion  of  the  will  from  bad 
to  good.  And  I  do  not  think  Satire, 
as  a  rule,  likely  to  effect  that.  But  it 
is  certainly  a  most  effective  deterrent. 
Goethe  makes  Werther,  as  the  supposed 
author  of  the  Letters  from  Switzerland, 
say,  “One  would  always  rather  appear 
vicious  than  ridiculous  to  any  one  else.” 
And  I  suppose  this  is  true  of  the  vast 
majority  of  people.  Hence  it  was  that 
Po^  was  led  to  magnify  his  office  : — 

“  Yen,  I  am  proud,  I  must  be  proud,  to  see 

Men  not  afraid  of  God,  afraid  of  me  ; 

8afe  from  the  Bar,  the  Pulpit  and  the 
Throne, 

But  touched  and  scared  by  ridicule  alone.” 

But  the  clock,  which  beats  out  the  lit¬ 
tle  lives  of  men,  has  beaten  out  the 
brief  hour  of  the  lecturer.  And  so 
with  these  noble  lines  of  the  great  ethi¬ 
cal  poet  of  the  last  century,  I  take  my 
leave  of  my  subject  and  my  audience. 
— Fortnightly  Review. 
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THE  PROPOSED  GIGANTIC  MODEL  OF  THE  EARTH. 

BY  ALFRED  R.  WALLACE. 


M.  Elisee  Reclus,  the  well-known 
geographer,  in  a  pamphlet  recently 
printed  at  Brussels,*  has  elaborated  a 
startling  and  even  sensational  proposal 
for  the  construction  of  a  huge  globe, 
on  a  scale  of  one  hundred  thousandth 
the  actual  size.  This  is  about  one- 
third  smaller  than  the  maps  of  our  own 
one-inch  Ordnance  Survey  ;  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  when  it  is  stated  that  the  struc¬ 
ture  will  be  418  feet  in  diameter,  so 
that  the  London  Monument,  if  erected 
inside  it,  would  not  reach  to  its  centre, 
while  even  the  top  of  the  cross  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  would  fall  short  of  its 
North  Pole  by  fourteen  feet.  This 
enormous  size  is  considered  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  allow  the  surface  being 
modelled  with  minute  accuracy  and  in 
true  proportions,  so  as  to  show  moun¬ 
tains  and  valleys,  plateaus  and  low¬ 
lands,  in  their  actual  relations  to  the 
earth’s  magnitude.  Even  on  this  large 
scale  the  Himalayas  would  be  only  about 
three  and  a  half  inches  high,  Mont 
Blanc  about  two  inches,  the  Grampians 
half  an  inch,  while  Hampstead  and 
Highgate  would  be  about  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  above  the  valley  of  the 
Thames.  It  may  be  thought  that  these 
small  elevations  would  be  quite  imper¬ 
ceptible  on  the  vast  extent  of  a  globe 
which  would  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
circumference  ;  but  the  visibility  of  in¬ 
equalities  of  surface  depends  not  on 
their  actual  magnitude  so  much  as  on 
their  steepness  or  abruptness,  and  most 
hills  and  mountains  rise  with  consider¬ 
able  abruptness  from  nearly  level 
plains.  All  irregularities  of  surface 
are  appreciated  by  us  owing  to  the 
effects  of  light  and  shade  produced  by 
them  ;.and  by  a  proper  arrangement  of 
the  illumination  the  smallest  deviations 
from  a  plane  can  be  easily  rendered 
visible.  Again,  the  slopes  of  moun¬ 
tains  are  always  much  broken  up  by 
deep  valleys,  narrow  gorges,  or  ranges 


*  Elis^e  Beclas,  “  Projet  de  Constraction 
d’nn  Globe  Terrestre  a  Techelle  dn  Gent  mil- 
lieme.”  Edition  de  la  Societe  Noavelle.  1895. 


of  precipitous  cliffs,  which  give  a  dis¬ 
tinct  character  to  mountainous  coun¬ 
tries,  thus  producing  striking  contrasts 
with  lowlands  and  plateaus,  which, 
when  brightened  by  appropriate  color¬ 
ing  and  brought  to  view  by  a  suitable 
disposition  of  the  sources  of  light, 
would  give  them  any  desired  amount 
of  distinctness. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  globe  shall  al¬ 
ways  be  kept  up  to  the  latest  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  day,  by  adding  fresh  details 
from  the  results  of  new  explorations  in 
every  part  of  the  world  ;  so  that,  by 
means  of  photography,  maps  of  any 
country  or  district  could  be  formed  on 
any  scale  desired  ;  and  for  a  small  fee 
the  globe  might  be  available  to  all  map- 
makers  for  that  purpose.  Such  maps 
would  be  more  accurate  than  those 
drawn  by  any  method  of  projection, 
while  the  facility  of  their  construction 
would  render  them  very  cheap,  and 
would  thus  be  a  great  boon  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  especially  whenever  attention  was 
directed  to  any  particular  area. 

M.  Reclus  states  the  scientific  and 
educational  value  of  such  a  globe  as 
due  to  the  following  considerations — 
(1)  its  accuracy  of  proportion  in  every 
part,  as  compared  with  all  our  usual 
maps,  especially  such  as  represent  con¬ 
tinents  or  other  large  areas  ;  (3)  the 
unity  of  presentation  of  all  countries, 
by  which  the  erroneous  ideas  arising 
from  the  better  known  countries  being 
always  given  on  the  largest  scale  will 
be  avoided  ;  and  (3),  that  the  true  pro¬ 
portions  of  all  the  elevations  of  the  sur¬ 
face  will  be  made  visible,  and  thus  many 
erroneous  ideas  as  to  the  origin,  nature, 
and  general  features  of  mountain 
ranges,  of  valleys,  and  of  plateaus  will 
be  corrected.  He  has  fixed  upon  the 
scale  of  one  hundred  thousandth  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it 
gives  the  maximum  size  of  a  globe  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  engineering  sci¬ 
ence,  can  probably  be  constructed,  or 
that  would  be  in  any  case  advisable  ; 
secondly,  it  is  the  scale  of  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  important  maps  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  world  ;  and,  thirdly, 
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it  is  the  smallest  that  would  allow  of 
■very  moderate  elevations  beiijg  mod¬ 
elled  on  a  true  scale.  He  considers 
that  even  Montmartre  at  Paris  and 
Primrose  Hill  at  London  would  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible  upon  it  under  a  proper 
oblique  illumination. 

When,  however,  we  consider  the  size 
of  such  a  globe,  nearly  four  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  both  the  difficulties  and  the 
cost  of  its  construction  will  be  very 
great  ;  and  both  are  rendered  still 
greater  by  the  particular  design  adopt¬ 
ed  by  M.  Reclus — a  design  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer,  is  by  no 
means  the  best  calculated  to  secure  the 
various  objects  aimed  at.  I  will  there¬ 
fore  first  briefly  describe  the  exact  pro¬ 
posals  of  M.  Reclus  as  set  forth  in  his 
interesting  and  suggestive  pamphlet, 
and  will  then  describe  the  alternative 
method,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  at 
once  simpler,  less  costly,  and  more  like¬ 
ly  to  be  both  popular  and  instructive. 

The  essential  features  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  globe  are  said  to  be  as  follows. 
Nothing  about  it  must  destroy  or  even 
diminish  its  general  effect.  It  must 
not  therefore  rest  upon  the  level 
ground,  but  must  be  supported  on  some 
kind  of  pedestal  ;  and  it  must  be  so 
situated  as  to  be  seen  from  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  in  every  direction  without 
any  intervening  obstruction  by  houses, 
trees,  etc.  But,  in  our  nortnern  cli¬ 
mate,  the  effects  of  frost  and  snow,  sun 
and  wind,  dust  and  smoke,  rain  and 
hail,  would  soon  destroy  any  such 
delicate  work  as  the  modelling  and 
tinting  of  the  globe  ;  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  protect  it  with  an  outer 
covering,  which  will  also  be  globular, 
its  smooth  outer  surface  being  bold¬ 
ly  and  permanently  colored  to  rep¬ 
resent  all  the  great  geographical  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  earth,  so  as  to  form  an 
effective  picture  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance.  In  order  to  allow  room  for  the 
various  stairs  and  platforms  which  will 
be  required  in  order  to  provide  for  ac¬ 
cess  to  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
interior  globe,  and  to  afl'ord  a  means  of 
obtaining  a  view  of  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  of  it,  there  is  to  be  a  space  of  about 
fifty  feet  between  it  and  its  covering, 
so  that  the  latter  must  have  an  inside 
diameter  of  about  five  hundred  and 


twenty  feet.  It  is  also  to  be  raised 
about  sixty  feet  above  the 'ground,  so 
that  the  total  altitude  of  the  structure 
will  be  not  far  short  of  six  hundred 
feet. 

M.  Reclus  adds  to  his  general  de¬ 
scription  a  statement  furnished  by  a 
competent  engineer  giving  a  general  esti¬ 
mate  for  the  erection  of  the  globe,  with 
some  further  constructive  details,  which 
are,  briefly,  as  follows  :  Both  the  globe 
and  the  envelope  are  to  be  built  up  of 
iron  meridians  connected  by  spiral 
bands,  leaving  apertures  nowhere  more 
than  two  metres  wide.  The  envelope 
is  to  be  covered  with  thick  plates  of 
glass,  and  either  painted  outside  on  a 
slightly  roughened  surface,  or  inside 
with  the  surface  remaining  polished, 
either  of  which  methods  are  stated  to 
have  certain  advantages  with  corre¬ 
sponding  disadvantages.  The  envelope 
being  exposed  to  storms  and  offering 
such  an  enormous  surface  to  the  wind 
would  not  be  safe  on  a  single  pedestal. 
It  is  therefore  proposed  to  have  four 
supports  placed  about  140  feet  apart, 
and  built  of  masonry  to  the  required 
height  of  60  feet.  The  globe  itself  is 
to  have  a  surface  of  plaster,  on  which 
all  the  details  are  to  be  modelled  and 
tinted,  the  oceans  alone  being  covered 
with  thin  glass.  In  order  to  provide 
access  to  every  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe  it  is  proposed  to  construct  in 
the  space  between  the  globe  and  its 
covering,  but  much  nearer  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  a  broad  platform,  ascending  spi¬ 
rally  from  the  South  to  the  North  Pole 
in  twenty-four  spires,  with  a  maximum 
rise  of  one  in  twenty.  The  balustrade 
on  the  inner  side  of  this  ascending  plat¬ 
form  is  to  be  one  metre  (3  feet  3  inches) 
from  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  the 
total  length  of  the  walk  along  it  will 
be  about  five  miles.  But  as  the  suc¬ 
cessive  turns  of  this  spiral  pathway 
would  be  about  20  feet  above  each 
other,  the  greater  part  of  the  globe’s 
surface  would  be  at  too  great  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  would  be  seen  too  obliquely, 
to  permit  of  the  details  being  well  seen. 
It  IS  therefore  proposed  that  the  globe 
should  rotate  on  its  polar  axis,  by  which 
means  every  part  of  the  surface  would 
be  accessible,  by  choosing  the  proper 
point  on  the  platform  and  waiting  till 
the  rotation  brought  the  place  in  ques- 
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tion  opposite  the  observer.  But  as 
such  an  enormous  mass  could  only  be 
rotated  very  slowly,  and  even  more 
slowly  brought  to  rest,  this  process 
would  evidently  involve  much  delay  and 
considerable  cost.  Again,  as  the  facil¬ 
ity  of  producing  accurate  maps  by 
photography  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  uses  which  the  globe  would  serve, 
it  is  clear  that  the  spiral  platform,  with 
its  balustrade  and  supporting  columns, 
would  interfere  with  the  view  of  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  surface. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty  it  is  stated 
that  arrangements  will  be  made,  by 
which  every  portion  of  the  spiral  plat¬ 
form  may  be  easily  raised  up  or  dis¬ 
placed,  so  as  to  leave  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  globe’s  surface  open  to 
view  without  any  intervening  obstruc¬ 
tion.  In  order  that  this  removal  of  a 
portion  of  the  roadway  may  not  shut 
off  access  to  all  parts  of  the  globe  above 
the  opening,  eight  separate  staircases 
are  to  be  provided  by  means  of  which 
the  ascent  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  globe  may  be  made. 

This  account  of  the  great  earth- 
model  proposed  by  M.  Reclus  clearly 
indicates  the  difficulties  and  complexi¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  its  realization.  We 
are  required  to  erect,  not  one  globe, 
but  two,  the  outer  one,  to  serve  mainly 
as  a  cover  for  the  real  globe,  being  very 
much  larger,  and  therefore  much  more 
costly,  than  the  globe  itself.  Then  we 
have  the  eight  staircases  of  twenty-four 
flights  each,  and  the  five  or  six  miles  of 
spiral  platform,  wide  enough  to  allow 
of  a  pathway  next  the  surface  of  the 
globe  and  a  double  line  of  road  outside 
for  the  passage  of  some  form  of  auto¬ 
motor  carriages.  Then,  again,  the 
greater  part  of  this  huge  spiral  plat- 
mrm  is  to  be  in  movable  sections,  which 
can  be  either  swung  aside  or  lihed  up 
in  order  to  allow  of  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  any  desired  portion  of  the 
globe’s  surface.  But  even  this  will  not 
suffice  to  got  an  adequate  view  of  the 
globe  in  all  its  parts,  and  this  enormous 
mass  is  to  be  rendered  capable  of  rotat¬ 
ing  on  a  vertical  axis.  It  is  suggested 
that  this  rotation  shall  be  continuous 
in  the  space  of  a  sidereal  day,  and  it  is 
thought  that  it  will  be  so  slow  as  not 
to  interfere  with  any  photographic 
operations  that  may  be  desired. 


But  a  little  consideration  will  show 
us  that,  even  with  all  these  complex 
constructions  and  movements,  and  sup¬ 
posing  that  they  all  work  with  com¬ 
plete  success,  the  main  purposes  and 
uses  of  the  globe,  as  laid  down  by  M. 
Reclus  himself,  would  be  very  imper¬ 
fectly  attained.  His  first  point  is  that 
such  a  globe  would  correct  erroneous 
ideas  as  to  the  comparative  size  and 
shape  of  different  regions  due  to  the 
use  of  Mercator’s  or  other  forms  of  pro¬ 
jection.  But  in  the  globe  as  proposed 
no  comparison  of  different  countries, 
unless  very  near  together,  would  be 
possible  ;  and  even  if  considerable  por¬ 
tions  of  the  platform  could  be  removed, 
and  the  observer  could  be  placed  near 
the  outer  covering,  at  a  distance  of, 
say,  40  feet  from  the  globe,  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  area  could  be  seen  or 
photographed  in  its  accurate  propor¬ 
tions.  If  we  take  a  circle  of  40  feet 
diameter  as  our  field  of  view  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  all  the  marginal  portion 
would  bo  seen  very  obliquely  (at  an 
angle  of  30°  from  the  perpendicular  if 
the  surface  were  flat,  but  at  a  somewhat 
greater  angle  owing  to  the  curvature  of 
the  surface),  and  would  also  be  on  a 
smaller  scale  owing  to  their  greater  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  instrument,  so  that  the 
central  portions  only  would  be  seen  in 
their  true  proportionate  size  and  shape. 
For  ordinary  views  this  would  not 
much  matter,  but  when  we  have  to  pro¬ 
duce  maps  from  a  globe  which  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  somewhere  about  a  mill¬ 
ion  sterling,  and  one  of  whose  chief 
uses  is  to  facilitate  the  production  of 
such  maps,  a  high  degree  of  accuracy 
is  of  the  first  importance.  In  order  to 
attain  even  a  fair  amount  of  accuracy 
comparable  with  that  of  a  map  on  any 
good  projection,  we  should  probably 
have  to  limit  the  area  to  a  diameter  of 
about  10  feet,  equal  to  about  190  or  200 
miles,  so  that  even  such  very  limited 
areas  as  Scotland  or  Ireland  would  be 
beyond  the  limits  of  any  high  degree 
of  accuracy.  Larger  areas,  such  as  the 
British  Isles,  France,  or  Germany, 
would  be  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
accurate  reduction  by  means  of  photog¬ 
raphy.  As  affording  exceptional  facili¬ 
ties  for  accurate  map-making  the  globe 
would  be  of  very  limited  service. 

The  second  advantage  to  be  derived 
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from  the  proposed  globe  is  stated  to  be 
the  correction  of  erroneous  ideas  as  to 
the  comparative  sizes  of  various  coun¬ 
tries  and  islands,  owing  to  the  fact  of 
their  representation  in  atlases  on  very 
diflterent  scales,  while  each  country 
gives  its  own  territories  the  greatest 
prominence.  But  a  large  part  of  this 
advantage  would  be  lost  owing  to  the 
fact  that  distant  countries  could  never 
be  seen  together.  That  Texas  is  much 
larger  than  France  would  not  be  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  spectator  when,  after 
losing  sight  of  the  one  country  several 
hours  might  pass  before  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  other,  while  even  the  vari¬ 
ous  States  of  Europe,  such  as  Great 
Britain  and  Italy,  or  Portugal  and 
Turkey,  would  never  be  in  view  at  the 
same  time.  For  this  special  purpose, 
therefore,  the  globe  would  not  be  so  in¬ 
structive  as  the  large  wall  maps  of  con¬ 
tinents  at  present  used  in  every  school¬ 
room. 

The  third  advantage,  that  the  globe 
would  admit  of  the  varied  contours  of 
the  surface  being  shown  in  their  true 
proportions,  does  undoubtedly  exist, 
and  is  very  important ;  but  even  as  re¬ 
gards  this  feature,  its  iustructiveness 
would  be  very  largely  diminished  by  the 
impossibility  of  seeing  the  contours  of 
any  considerable  area  in  its  entirety,  or 
of  comparing  the  various  mountain 
ranges  with  each  other,  or  even  the 
different  parts  of  the  same  mountain 
range.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
relief-maps  now  made  do  not  give  as 
useful  information  as  would  be  derived 
from  a  globe  of  which  only  so  limited 
a  portion  could  be  seen  at  one  view. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  gigantic 
earth-model  proposed  by  M.  Keclus 
would  very  imperfectly  fulfil  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  he  advocates  its  con¬ 
struction.  But  this  defect  is  not  at  all 
inherent  in  a  globe  of  the  dimensions 
he  proposes,  but  only  iu  the  particular 
form  of  it  which  he  appears  to  consider 
to  be  alone  worthy  of  consideration.  I 
believe  that  such  a  globe  cau  be  made 
which  shall  comply  with  the  essential 
conditions  he  has  laid  down,  which 
shall  be  in  the  highest  degree  scientific 
and  educational,  which  shall  be  a  far 
more  attractive  exhibition  than  one 
upon  his  plan,  and  which  could  be  con¬ 
structed  for  about  one- third  the  amount 


which  his  double  globe  woul^  cost.  It 
would  only  be  necessary  to  erect  one 
globe,  the  outer  surface  of  which  would 
present  a  general  view  of  all  the  great 
geographical  features  of  the  earth, 
while  on  the  inner  surface  would  be 
formed  that  strictly  accurate  model 
which  M.  Reclus  considers  would  jus¬ 
tify  the  expense  of  such  a  great  work, 
and  which,  as  I  shall  presently  show, 
would  possess  all  those  qualities  which 
he  postulates  as  essential,  but  which 
the  globe  described  by  him  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  possess. 

1  make  no  doubt  that  the  eminent 
geographer  would  at  once  put  his  veto 
upon  this  proposal  as  being  wholly  un¬ 
scientific,  unnatural,  and  absurd,  lie 
would  probably  say  that  to  represent  a 
convex  body  by  means  of  a  concave  sur¬ 
face  is  to  turn  the  world  upside-down, 
or  rather  outside-in,  and  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  erroneous  ;  that  it  must  lead  to 
false  ideas  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  and  that  it  cannot  bo 
truly  educational  or  scientifically  use¬ 
ful.  But  these  objections,  and  any 
others  of  like  nature,  are,  I  venture  to 
think,  either  unsound  in  themselves  or 
are  wholly  beside  the  question  at  issue. 
M.  Reclus  has  himself  declared  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  gigantic  earth-model  and 
the  educational  and  scientific  uses  it 
should  fulfil.  I  take  these  exactly  as 
he  has  stated  them,  and  I  maintain 
that  if  the  plan  proposed  by  me  can 
be  shown  to  fulfil  all  these  require¬ 
ments,  then  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  less 
scientific,  or  less  instructive,  than  one 
which  can  only  fulfil  them  in  a  very  in¬ 
ferior  degree. 

Before  showing  the  overwhelming 
advantages  of  the  concave  over  the  con¬ 
vex  globe  for  all  important  uses,  I 
would  call  attention  to  two  strictly 
illustrative  facts.  Celestial  globes  have 
been  long  in  use,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  has  ever  been  suggested  that 
they  are  unscientific  and  deceptive,  and 
they  ought  to  be  abolished.  Positions 
seen  on  such  a  globe  can  be,  and  arc, 
easily  transferred  to  the  apparently 
concave  sky  ;  while  many  problems  re¬ 
lating  to  the  motions  the  earth  and  the 
planets  are  clearly  illustrated  and  ex¬ 
plained  by  their  use.  -  A  concave  sur¬ 
face  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  a 
schoolroom  would,  doubtless,  show 
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more  accurately  the  position  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  but  would  probably 
not  be  so  generally  useful  as  the  un¬ 
natural  convex  globe. 

The  representation  of  theeaith’s  sur¬ 
face  on  the  inside  of  a  sphere  has  been 
tried  on  a  considerable  scale  by  VVyld’s 
globe  in  Leicester  Square,  and  was 
found  to  be  extremely  interesting  and 
instructive.  Before  seeing  it  I  was 
prejudiced  against  it  as  being  quite  op¬ 
posed  to  nature  ;  but  all  my  objections 
vanished  when  I  entered  the  building 
and  beheld  the  beautiful  map  panorama 
from  the  central  gallery.  1  visited  it 
several  times,  and  I  never  met  with 
any  one  who  was  not  delighted  with  it, 
or  who  did  not  find  it  most  instructive 
in  correcting  the  erroneous  views  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  usual  maps  and  atlasesi 
It  remained  for  twelve  years  one  of  the 
most  interesting  exhibitions  in  London, 
when  it  was  removed  owing  to  the  lease 
of  the  ground  having  expired.  This 
globe  was  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and  it 
showed  how  grand  would  be  the  effect 
of  one  many  times  larger  and  admit¬ 
ting  of  greater  detail,  and  of  more 
striking  effects  by  the  view  at  different 
distances  and  under  various  kinds  of 
illumination. 

One  other  consideration  may  be  ad¬ 
duced  in  this  connection,  which  is; 
that  even  the  outer  surface  of  a  huge 
globe  has  its  own  sources  of  error  and 
misconception.  It  would  perpetuate 
the  idea  of  the  North-pole  being  up 
and  the  South- pole  down,  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  being  not  only  convex 
but  sloping,  while  for  the  whole  south¬ 
ern  hemisphere  we  should  have  to  look 
upward  to  see  the  surface,  which  we 
could  never  do  in  reality  unless  we  were 
far  away  from  that  surface.  Again, 
we  all  know  how  the  sea-horizon  seen 
from  an  elevation  appears  not  convex 
but  concave.  A  convex  globe,  there¬ 
fore,  will  not  represent  the  earth  as  we 
see  it,  or  as  we  can  possibly  see  it ;  and 
to  construct  -such  a  globe  with  all  the 
details  of  its  surface  clearly  manifest, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  see  the  con¬ 
vexity  and  have  to  look  up  to  some 
parts  of  the  surface  and  dow?i  upon 
others,  really  introduces  fresh  miscon¬ 
ceptions  while  getting  rid  of  old  ones. 
We  cannot  reproduce  in  a  model  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  globe  we  live  on. 


and  must  therefore  be  content  with 
that  rnode  of  representation  which  will 
offer  the  greater  number  of  advantages 
and  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most  instruc¬ 
tive  and  the  most  generally  useful. 
This,  I  believe,  is  undoubtedly  the  hol¬ 
low  globe,  in  which,  however,  the  outer 
surface  would  be  utilized  to  give  a  gen¬ 
eral  representation  of  the  earth  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  M.  Reclus,  and  which  would 
no  doubt  be  a  very  interesting  and  at¬ 
tractive  object. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  show,  in  some 
detail,  how  the  concave  surface  of  a 
hollow  globe  is  adapted  to  fulfil  all  the 
purposes  and  uses  which  M.  Reclus  de¬ 
sires. 

We  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  able 
to  see  the  most  distant  regions  in  their 
true  relative  proportions  with  a  facil¬ 
ity  of  comparison  unattainable  in  any 
other  way.  We  could,  for  instance, 
take  in  at  one  glance  Scandinavia  and 
Britain,  or  Greenland  and  Florida,  and 
by  a  mere  turn  of  the  head  could  com¬ 
pare  any  two  areas  in  a  whole  hemi¬ 
sphere.  Both  the  relative  shape  and 
the  relative  size  of  any  two  countries 
or  islands  could  be  readily  and  accu¬ 
rately  compared,  and  no  illusion  as  to 
the  comparative  magnitude  of  our  own 
land  would  be  possible.  In  the  next 
place,  the  relief  of  the  surface  would 
be  represented  exactly  as  if  the  surface 
were  convex,  but  facilities  for  bringing 
out  all  the  details  of  the  relief  by  suit¬ 
able  illumination  would  be  immensely 
greater  in  the  hollow  globe.  Instead 
of  being  obliged  to  have  the  source  of 
illumination  only  fifty  feet  from  the 
surface,  it  could  be  placed  either  at  the 
pole  or  opposite  the  equator  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  hundred  or  three  hundred 
feet,  and  be  easily  changed  so  as  to  illu¬ 
minate  a  particular  region  at  any  angle 
desired,  and  to  render  visible  the  gen¬ 
tlest  undulations  by  their  shadows.  Of 
course,  electric  lighting  would  be  em¬ 
ployed,  which  by  passing  through 
slightly  tinted  media  might  be  made  to 
represent  morning,  noon,  or  evening 
illumination. 

It  is,  however,  when  we  come  to  the 
chief  scientific  and  educational  use  of 
such  a  globe,  the  supply  of  maps  of 
any  portion  of  the  earth  on  any  scale, 
by  means  of  photography,  that  the 
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superiority  of  the  concave  model  is  so 
overwhelming  as  to  render  all  theoreti¬ 
cal  objections  to  it  entirely  valueless. 
We  have  seen  that  on  the  convex  sur¬ 
face  of  a  globe  such  as  M.  Reclus  has 
proposed,  photographic  reproductions 
of  small  portions  only  would  be  possi¬ 
ble,  while  in  areas  of  the  size  of  any 
important  European  State,  the  errors 
due  to  the  greater  distance  and  the 
oblique  view  of  the  lateral  portions 
would  cause  the  maps  thus  produced  to 
be  of  no  scientific  value.  But,  in  the 
case  of  the  concave  inner  surface  of  a 
sphere,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the 
curvature  itself  being  an  essential  con¬ 
dition  of  the  very  close  accuracy  of  the 
photographic  reproduction.  A  photo¬ 
graph  taken  from  anywhere  near  the 
centre  of  the  sphere  would  have  every 
portion  of  the  surface  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  sight,  and  also  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  camera.  Hence 
there  would  be  no  distortion  due  to 
obliquity  of  the  lateral  portions,  or 
errors  of  proportion  owing  to  varying 
distances  from  the  lens.  We  have,  in 
fact,  in  a  hollow  sphere  with  the  camera 
placed  in  the  centre,  the  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  which  alone  render  it  possible  to 
reproduce  detailed  maps  on  the  surface 
of  a  sphere  with  accuracy  of  scale  over 
the  whole  area.  For  producing  maps  of 
countries  of  considerable  extent  the 
camera  would,  therefore,  be  placed  near 
the  centre,  but  for  maps  of  smaller 
areas  on  a  larger  scale,  it  might  be 
brought  much  nearer  without  any  per¬ 
ceptible  error  being  introduced,  while 
even  at  the  smallest  distances  and  the 
largest  scale  the  distortion  would  always 
be  less  than  if  taken  from  a  convex  sur¬ 
face.  It  follows  that  only  on  a  concave 
globular  surface  would  it  be  worth  the 
expense  of  modelling  the  earth  in  re¬ 
lief  with  the  greatest  attainable  accu¬ 
racy,  and  keeping  it  always  abreast  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  day,  since  only 
in  this  way  could  accurate  photographic 
reproductions  of  ai^  portions  of  it  bo 
readily  obtained.  For  absolute  accu¬ 
racy  of  reduction  the  sensitive  surface 
would  have  to  be  correspondingly  con¬ 
cave,  and  this  condition  could  probably 
be  attained. 

I  will  now  point  out  how  much  more 
easily  access  can  be  provided  to  every 
part  of  the  surface  of  a  concave  than  to 


that  of  a  convex  globe.  JOf  course, 
there  must  be  a  tower  in  the  position 
of  the  polar  axis.  This  would  be  as 
small  in  diameter  as  possible  consistent 
with  stability,  and  with  affording  space  ] 
for  a  central  lift ;  and  it  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  series  of  outside  galleries 
supported  on  slender  columns,  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals,  for  affording  views  of  the 
whole  surface. of  the  globe.  This  gen¬ 
eral  inspection  might  be  supplemented 
by  binocular  glasses  with  large  fields  of 
view  and  of  varying  powers,  by  means 
of  which  all  the  details  of  particular 
districts  could  be  examined.  For  most 
visitors  this  would  be  sufficient ;  but 
access  to  the  surface  itself  would  be  re¬ 
quired,  both  for  purposes  of  work  upon 
it,  for  photographing  limited  areas  at 
moderate  distances,  and  for  close  study 
of  details  for  special  purposes.  This 
might  be  provided  without  any  perma¬ 
nent  occupation  of  the  space  between 
the  central  tower  and  the  modelled  sur¬ 
face,  in  the  following  manner. 

Outside  the  tower  and  close  to  it  will 
be  fixed,  at  equal  distances  apart,  a 
series  of  three  or  four  circular  rails,  on 
which  will  rest  by  means  of  suitable 
projections  and  rollers,  two  vertical 
steel  cylinders,  exactly  opposite  to  each 
other  and  reaching  to  within  about  ten 
feet  of  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  globe, 
with  suitable  means  of  causing  them 
slowly  to  revolve.  Attached  to  these 
will  be  two  light  drawbridges,  which 
can  be  raised  or  depressed  at  will,  and 
also,  when  extended,  will  have  a  verti¬ 
cal  sliding  motion  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  upright  supports.  The 
main  body  of  this  drawbridge  would 
reach  somewhat  beyond  the  middle 
point  from  the  tower  to  the  globular 
surface,  the  remaining  distance  being 
spanned  by  a  lighter  extension  sliding 
out  from  beneath  the  main  bridge  and 
supported  by  separate  stays  from  the 
top  of  the  tower.  When  not  in  use, 
the  outer  half  would  be  drawn  back 
and  the  whole  construction  raised  up 
vertically  against  the  tower.  The  two 
bridges  being  opposite  each  other,  and 
always  being  extended  together,  would 
exert  no  lateral  strain  upon  the  tower. 

By  means  of  this  arrangement,  which 
when  not  in  use  would  leave  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe  open  to  view,  ac¬ 
cess  could  be  had  to  every  square  foot 
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of  the  surface,  whether  for  purposes  of 
work  upon  it  or  for  close  examination 
of  its  details  ;  and,  in  comparison  with 
the  elaborate  and  costly  system  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  outer  surface  of  a  globe  of 
equal  size,  involving  about  five  miles  of 
spirally  ascending  platform  and  more 
than  a  mile  of  stairs,  besides  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  huge  globe  itself,  is  so  sim¬ 
ple  that  its  cost  would  certainly  not  be 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  other  system. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  give  access 
to  any  part  of  the  surface  far  mo;  e  rap¬ 
idly,  and  even  when  in  use  would  only 
obstruct  the  view  of  a  very  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  surface. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  as  to  a 
mode  of  construction  of  the  globe  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  suggested  in  the  proj¬ 
ect  of  M.  Reclus.  it  seems  to  me  that 
simplicity  and  economy  would  be  en¬ 
sured  by  forming  the  globe  of  equal 
hexagonal  cells  of  cast  steel  of  such 
dimensions  and  form  that  when  bolted 
together  they  would  build  up  a  perfect 
sphere  of  the  size  required.  As  the 
weight  and  strain  upon  the  material 
would  decrease  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the 
cells  and  of  the  requisite  cross  struts 
might  diminish  in  due  proportion  while 
the  outside  dimensions  of  all  the  cells 
were  exactly  alike.  At  the  equator, 
and  perhaps  at  one  or  two  points  below 
it,  the  globe  might  be  encircled  by 
broad  steel  belts  to  resist  any  deforma¬ 
tion  from  the  weight  above.  A  very 
important  matter,  not  mentioned  by 
M.  Reclus,  would  be  tho  maintenance 
of  a  nearly  uniform  temperature,  so  as 
to  avoid  injury  to  the  modelling  of  the 
interior  by  expansion  and  contraction. 
This  might  be  secured  by  enclosing  the 
globe  in  a  thick  outer  covering  of  sili¬ 
cate  or  asbestos  packing,  or  other  non¬ 
conducting  material,  over  which  might 
be  formed  a  smooth  surface  of  some 
suitable  cement,  on  which  the  broad 
geographical  features  of  the  earth  might 
be  permanently  delineated.  With  a 
sufficiency  of  hot-water  pipes  in  and 
around  the  central  tower,  and  efficient 
arrangements  for  ventilation,  the  whole 
structure  might  be  kept  at  a  nearly  uni¬ 
form  temperature  at  all  seasons. 

It  has  now,  I  think,  been  shown  that 
the  only  form  of  globe  worth  erecting 
on  a  large  scale  is  one  of  which  the  in¬ 


ner  surface  is  utilized  for  the  detailed 
representation  and  accurate  modelling 
of  the  geographical  features  of  the 
earth’s  surface  ;  but  as  to  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  such  a  globe  there  is  room  for 
much  difference  of  opinion.  I  am  my¬ 
self  disposed  to  think  that  the  scale 
of  proposed  by  M.  Reclus,  is 

nauch  too  large,  and  that  for  every  sci¬ 
entific  and  educational  purpose,  and 
even  as  a  popular  exhibition,  half  that 
scale  would  be  ample.  The  representa¬ 
tion  of  minute  details  of  topography 
due  to  human  agency,  and  therefore 
both  liable  to  change  and  of  no  scien¬ 
tific  importance — such  as  roads,  paths, 
houses,  and  enclosures — would  be  out 
of  place  on  such  a  globe,  except  that 
towns  and  villages  and  main  lines  of 
communication  might  be  unobtrusively 
indicated.  And  for  adequately  exhibit¬ 
ing  every  important  physiological  fea¬ 
ture — the  varied  undulations  of  the 
surface  in  all  their  modifications  of 
character,  rivers  and  streams  with  their 
cascades  and  rapids,  their  gorges  and 
alluvial  plains,  lakes  and  tarns,  swamps 
and  peat-bogs,  woods,  forests,  and  scat¬ 
tered  woodlands,  pastures,  sand  dunes 
and  deserts,  and  every  other  feature 
which  characterizes  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face,  a  scale  of  one 

.of  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

And  when  we  consider  the  difficulty 
and  expense  of  constructing  any  such 
globe,  and  the  certainty  that  the  experi¬ 
ence  gained  during  the  first  attempt 
would  lead  to  improved  methods  should 
a  larger  one  be  deemed  advisable,  there 
can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the 
smaller  scale  here  suggested  should  be 
adopted.  This  would  give  an  internal 
diameter  of  167  feet,  and  a  scale  of  al¬ 
most  exactly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a 
mile,  and  would  combine  grandeur  of 
general  effect,  scientific  accuracy,  and 
educational  importance,  with  a  com¬ 
parative  economy  and  facility  of  con¬ 
struction  which  would  greatly  tend  to 
its  realization.  It  is  with  the  hope  of 
showing  the  importance  and  practica¬ 
bility  of  such  a  work  that  I  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  lay  before  the  public  this 
modification  of  the  proposal  of  M. 
Reclus,  to  whom  belongs  the  merit  of 
the  first  suggestion  and  publication. 
Now  that  Great  Wheels  and  Eiffel  Tow'- 
ers  are  constructed,  and  are  found  to 
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pay,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  scheme 
tike  this,  which  in  addition  to  possess¬ 
ing  the  attractions  of  novelty  and  gran¬ 
deur,  would  be  also  a  great  educational 


instrument,  may  be  thought  worthy  of 
the  attention  both  of  the  scientific  and 
the  commercial  world. — Coiitemporary 
Review. 


A  MEDICAL  VIEW  OF  CYCLING  FOR  LADIES. 

BY  DE.  W.  H.  FENTON. 


That  ladies  are  cycling,  and  that 
they  mean  to  cycle,  is  at  this  moment 
a  very  obvious  fact.  So  many  are  “  on 
the  wheel,”  and  have  been,  for  a  suffi¬ 
cient  length  of  time,  that  we  are  already 
in  a  position  to  fairly  review  the  effects, 
to  decide  whether  they  have  done  well 
in  overcoming  deep-rooted  prejudices 
and  revolutionizing  a  trade.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  consider  what  Mrs. 
Grundy  may  have  said  or  thought 
about  the  question,  but  whether  women 
'  as  women  should  or  should  not  cycle. 
Does  it  injure  or  improve  the  health  of 
those  who  attempt  it  ? 

At  the  outset  the  medical  profession 
said  little,  but  unquestionably  it  looked 
askance,  and  there  was  a  solemn  wag¬ 
ging  of  gray  beards  and  a  low-pitched 
murmur  of  “  grave  consequences”  to 
be  anticipated.  Small  wonder,  when 
one  remembers  that  medical  men,  to 
whose  opinion  the  greatest  weight  would 
be  most  likely  to  be  attached,  had  them¬ 
selves,  from  age  and  considerations  of 
dignity,  no  practical  experience  of  the 
art. 

The  old-fashioned  “  ordinary”  with 
its  huge  front  driving  wheel  and  the 
scramble  to  reach  the  saddle,  to  say 
nothing  of  what  might  happen  to  its  oc¬ 
cupant  when  once  there,  had  doubtless 
much  to  answer  for. 

Then  came  the  “  whippet,”  but, 
alas  !  with  it  the  “  scorcher”  with  his 
bowed  back  well  besprinkled  with  mud, 
his  awful  swoop  on  the  harmless  but 
necessary  pedestrian,  made  more  un¬ 
pleasant  by  the  ridiculous  note  of  warn¬ 
ing  from  his  infantile  fog  horn. 

Enough  surely  to  raise  alarms  of 
strains,  of  ‘‘  bicycle  backs,”  and  of  ap¬ 
palling  accidents  amid  congested  traffic, 
but  the  big  wheel  has  gone,  the  scorch¬ 
er  is  on  his  death-bed,  and  the  “  bicycle 
back”  has  never  been  developed. 


Women  would  cycle.  How  they  be¬ 
gan,  when  or  where,  history  telleth  not. 

The  “  whippet”  made  mounting  and 
dismounting  easy  ;  the  ‘‘  drop  frame” 
made  both  still  easier  ;  the  pneumatic 
tire  banished  other  jars.  Ladies  never 
scorched.  The  tailor  has  done  the  rest, 
and  here  we  are  in  the  year  of  grace 
1896  with  women  cycling  on  every  de¬ 
cent  day  on  every  bit  of  level  road. 

The  medical  profession,  alas  !  cannot 
claim  that  it  has  the  credit  of  having 
urged  or  even  advised  women  to  cycle. 
Just  as  ever,  women  have  tasted*  the 
fruit  for  themselves,  with  less  harm  to 
the  sex  and  the  world  at  large  than  fol¬ 
lowed  Eve’s  historical  experiment. 

Let  it  at  once  be  said,  an  organically 
sound  woman  can  cycle  with  as  much 
impunity  as  a  man.  Thank  Heaven, 
we  know  now  that  this  is  not  one  more 
of  the  sexual  problems  of  the  day.  Sex 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  beyond  the 
adaptation  of  machine  to  dress  and 
dress  to  machine. 

With  cycles  as  now  perfected  there  is 
nothing  in  the  anatomy  or  the  physiol¬ 
ogy  of  a  woman  to  prevent  their  being 
fully  and  freely  enjoyed  within  the 
limits  defined  by  common  sense. 

For  many  generations  women  have 
been  debarred  from  the  benefits  and 
pleasures  of  physical  recreation  ;  but 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  has  turned. 
Riding,  hunting,  tennis,  rowing,  golf, 
are  already  on  their  list.  The  rational 
enjoyment  of  these  pastimes  has  been 
productive  of  nothing  but  good  to  mind 
and  body  alike.  The  limit  of  physical 
endurance  in  women  is  much  sooner 
reached,  of  course,  than  in  men,  doubt¬ 
less  due  more  to  hereditary  disuse  of 
their  motor  centres,  and  their  organs 
of  locomotion,  circulation,  and  respira¬ 
tion,  than  to  sex.  Time  will  level  this 
up.  W omen  are  capable  of  great  physi- 
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cal  improvement  where  the  opportunity 
exists.  Dress  even  now  heavily  handi¬ 
caps  them.  How  fatiguing  and  dan¬ 
gerous  were  heavy  petticoats  and  flow¬ 
ing  skirts  in  cycling  even  a  few  years 
ago,  the  plucky  pioneera  alone  can  tell 
us. 

There  may  be  something  yet  to  be 
done  in  making  the  machines  more  per¬ 
fect,  in  increasing  rigidity,  in  reduction 
of  weight,  and  in  banishing  tire  trou¬ 
bles  ;  but  already  the  ladies’  cycle  is, 
when  turned  out  by  a  first-class  firm,  a 
splendid  mount. 

Dress,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the 
early  stages  of  evolution.  The  strife 
between  the  aesthetic  and  the  useful 
will  probably  end  in  compromise. 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  as  to  the  choice  be¬ 
tween  tricycle  and  bicycle  ;  but,  as  the 
question  is  sometimes  raised  by  those 
who  have  no  experience  of  either,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  say  why  the  rear-diiv- 
ing  safety  bicycle  should  be  the  one  se¬ 
lected. 

To  learn  to  ride  a  tricycle  certainly 
is  somewhat  easier,  and  it  is  possible  to 
come  to  a  complete  standstill  upon  it 
when  among  traffic.  Having  said  this, 
no  more  can  be  advanced  in  its  favor. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  heavier, 
rt(^uiring  far  more  power  to  propel  it. 
It  13  very  liable  to  overturn  on  taking 
a  sharp  curve.  A  jolt  to  either  side 
wheel  is  felt  much  more  than  any  jar 
received  in  the  central  line  of  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

A  spill  from  a  tricycle  is  a  serious 
matter,  as  the  rider  cannot  clear  herself 
of  the  machine.  Mounting  and  dis¬ 
mounting  are  difficult  and  clumsy  per¬ 
formances  at  the  best.  Picking  one’s 
way  among  ruts  and  stones  is  almost 
impossible  with  its  three  wheels. 

The  acquisition  of  a  safe  balance  on 
the  rear-driving  safety  is  much  more 
easily  attained  than  would  appear  at 
first  sight.  When  the  difficulties  of 
balance  are  overcome  propulsion  is  very 
easy,  and  requires  the  very  minimum 
of  effort  on  a  good  level  road.  Mount¬ 
ing  and  dismounting  soon  become,  too, 
a  simple  matter. 

There  is  less  difficulty  in  glowing 
down  a  bicycle  and  stepping  off  than 
in  bringing  a  tricycle  to  a  standstill. 

Increasing  practice  gives  the  rider 


far  more  control  over  a  bicycle  than 
ever  can  be  obtained  over  a  tricycle.  It 
comes  then  to  this,  that  the  rider  of  an 
up  to-date  bicycle  is  less  liable  to  acci¬ 
dent  and  is  exposed  to  far  less  fatigue 
than  those  who,  from  want  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  timidity,  adopt  the  tricycle. 
This  question  of  fatigue  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  to  women. 

From  time  out  of  mind  it  has  become 
an  axiom  that  a  man  is  the  better  for 
all  the  physical  exercise  he  can  take 
short  of  exhaustion  or  damage  to  his 
organs.  Prejudice  alone  has  prevented 
this  view  being  held  with  regard  to 
women. 

Bit  by  bit  as  they  have  overcome  this 
deep-rooted  prejudice  with  regard  to 
one  physical  recreation  or  another, 
women  are  proving  that  exercise  within 
the  same  limits  is  just  as  beneficial  to 
them  as  to  men.  It  is  true  they  are 
handicapped  by  dress,  by  the  disuse  of 
their  muscular  system  for  generations, 
and  by  the  lack  of  the  early  training 
which  every  schoolboy  has  the  benefit 
of. 

Cycling  is  the  ideal  exercise  to  bring 
about  a  revolution  in  this  respect.  The 
amount  of  muscular  and  organic  effort 
to  be  put  forth  for  its  accomplishment 
can  be  regulated  exactly  to  be  always 
within  the  powers  of  the  individual. 
Herein  lies  the  crux  of  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion.  A  sound  woman  can  cycle,  and 
with  benefit  to  herself.  Muscular  de¬ 
velopment  and  power  of  endurance  vary 
enormously  in  different  women,  just  as 
in  different  men.  Both  must  vary  with 
age  and  with  previous  training.  Many 
women,  unaccustomed  as  they  are  to 
physical  exertion  in  its  manifold  forms, 
are  more  likely  than  men  to  forget  the 
necessity  of  condition,  and  of  coming 
to  their  work  gradually.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  one  will  regulate  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  another,  so  that  with  here  and 
there  an  unfortunate  mistake  by  an  en- 
thusiast  but  little  harm  will  bo  done  in 
the  long  run.  The  learner,  by  her  very 
keenness,  who  is  anxious  to  outstrip 
some  acquaintance  who  may  have  ex¬ 
aggerated  her  performances,  is  very  apt 
to  overdo  it.  Patience  and  practice 
will  bring  it  all  right. 

The  muscles  upon  which  the  most 
demand  is  made  are  those  of  the  lower 
extremity.  In  the  majority  of  women 
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these  muscles  are  speedily  developed  By 
cycling.  The  lower  extremity  of  the 
human  female  has  great  latent  possi¬ 
bilities,  but  time  must  be  allowed  and 
opportunity  for  practice  given.  Among 
other  muscles,  too,  which  have  to  be 
called  in  requisition  are  the  erectors  of 
the  spine.  On  the  proper  use  of  these 
especially  depend  the  appearance  of  the 
cyclist :  the  “  scorcher”  did  not  bring 
them  into  play,  but  relaxed  the  lot. 
He  has  not  lived  in  vain  if  he  has  made 
every  woman  cyclist  determine  she 
would  never  make  such  an  object  of 
herself. 

The  large  abdominal  muscles  do  but 
little  in  riding  downhill  or  on  level 
ground  ;  but  in  hill-climbing  great 
strain  is  thrown  upon  them.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  women  should 
not  overtax  this  group.  Probably  the 
idea  that  these  muscles  might  be  great¬ 
ly  overstrained  in  cycling  has  had  much 
to  do  with  checking  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  medical  profession  in  advocating 
this  exercise  for  women.  This  objec¬ 
tion  is  at  once  silenced  by  refraining 
from  pounding  up  steep  inclines. 

The  muscles  of  the  arms,  chest,  and 
shoulders  play  minor  but  important 
arts.  They  will  be  used  to  their 
enefit  or  abused  to  their  detriment  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  position  adopted.  In¬ 
telligent  instruction  of  the  debutante 
and  proper  adjustment  of  handle-bars 
and  saddle  will  clear  up  every  difficulty 
in  this  respect.  The  ‘‘scorcher’s’’ 
position  is  again  the  wholesome  warn¬ 
ing.  His  function  in  the  cycling  world 
is  that  of  the  helot  in  Sparta,  who  was 
made  drunk  to  show  society  what  an 
objectionable  thing  was  the  abuse  of 
alcohol.  To  ride  well  within  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  muscular  power  and  endur¬ 
ance  and  in  good  form  will  never  hurt 
any  sound  woman.  Fortunately  the 
good  form  that  pleases  the  eye  is  the 
very  best  for  the  rider.  We  may  safely 
trust  women  to  adopt  it. 

As  to  the  organs  affected  by  cycling, 
to  begin  with,  the  heart  has  to  take  its 
full  share.  Travelling  on  the  dat  and 
downhill  it  will  have  to  do  a  little  extra 
work,  which  if  reasonably  graduated 
will  do  good  to  its  muscular  substance  ; 
its  frequency  and  power  of  contraction 
will  be  slightly  increased.  So  much 
the  better  for  the  heart  and  for  the 


body  generally.  An  unsound  heart 
may  be  much  embarrassed.  '  This  will 
be  much  exaggerated  on  struggling  with 
a  head  wind  or  in  mounting  uphill. 
Had  valvular  mischief  should  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  an  absolute  bar  to  cycling.  Mere 
weakness  of  the  muscular  dbre,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  be  distinctly  benefited 
by  common-sense  riding.  Improved 
action  of  the  heart  means  better  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood  through  the  limbs, 
lungs,  brain,  liver,  etc.,  and  gives  that 
general  sensation  of  improved  health 
summed  up  in  the  word  ”  fit.”  Mus¬ 
cular  action  in  every  limb  helps  the  re¬ 
turn  flow  of  blood  through  the  veins  to 
the  heart. 

Women  are  very  subject  to  varicose 
veins  in  the  legs.  Cycling  often  rids 
them  of  this  trouble.  A  girl  who  has 
had  to  stand  for  hours  and  hours  seiv- 
ing  behind  a  counter  gets  relief  untold 
from  an  evening  spin  on  her  ‘  bike.’ 
Her  circulation  has  been  improved,  and 
the  aches  and  pains  which  would  have 
shortly  made  an  old  woman  of  her  have 
gone,  and  a  sense  of  exhilaration  and 
relief  has  taken  their  place. 

Lungs  perform  their  function  of 
oxygenation  of  the  blood  well  or  badly 
as  they  are  used  wisely  or  not.  The 
blood  must  be  pumped  efficiently 
through  them  by  a  strong  heart  with 
suflicient  frequency  ;  inspiration  and 
expiration  must  also  take  place  with 
appropriate  rhythm  to  keep  the  body 
in  perfect  health.  Motion  with  but 
slight  exertion  through  fresh  air  pro¬ 
motes  this  enormously.  There  are  no 
greater  enemies  to  tubercle  and  its  hate¬ 
ful  bacilli  than  fresh  air,  exercise,  and 
light.  Anaemia  will  disappear  under 
the  same  conditions. 

The  diseases  of  women  take  a  front 
place  in  our  social  life  ;  but  if  looked 
into,  ninety  per  cent,  of  them  are  func¬ 
tional  ailments  begotten  .'of  ennui  and 
lack  of  opportunity  of  some  moans  of 
working  off  their  superfluous  muscular, 
nervous,  and  organic  energy.  The 
effect  of  cycling  within  the  physical 
capacity  of  a  woman  acts  like  a  charm 
for  gout,  rheumatism,  and  indigestion. 
Sleeplessness,  so-called  ‘‘  nerves,”  and 
all  those  petty  miseries  for  which  the 
‘‘  liver”  is  so  often  made  the  scapegoat, 
disappear  in  the  most  extraordinary 
way  with  the  fresh  air  inhal.d,  and 
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with  the  tissue  destruction  and  recon¬ 
struction  effected  by  exercise  and  ex¬ 
hilaration. 

Anaemia  is  very  prevalent  among 
adolescent  girls,  and  with  it  languor, 
morbid  fancies  and  appetites.  There 
is  no  better  antidote  to  this  than  free 
oxygenation  of  the  blood,  improvement 
in  circulation,  helped  still  further  by 
getting  the  patient  out  into  the  air  and 
sunshine.  It  was  expected  that  women 
specially  might  be  exposed  to  injury 
from  internal  strains  and  from  the 
effects  of  shaking  and  jarring  when 
riding  on  the  roads.  In  practice  this 
has  been  found  to  be  nothing  but  a 
bogey.  The  up-to-date  machine  is  so 
well  made  that  there  is  no  strain  in  pro¬ 
pulsion.  Improved  springs  to  the  sad¬ 
dle,  a  proper  distribution  of  the  rider’s 
weight,  so  that  a  fair  proportion  of  it 
is  transferred  to  the  pedals,  and  the 
resiliency  of  the  pneumatic  tire,  have 
all  tended  to  reduce  the  shaking  and 
jolting  on  a  reasonably  good  road  to  a 
minimum.  Already  thousands  of  wom¬ 
en  qualifying  for  general  invalidism 
have  been  rescued  by  cycling.  VVith 
regard  to  the  unsound,  each  case  must 
be  dealt  with  on  its  merits.  Ruptures 
and  displacement  of  organs  can  gener¬ 
ally  bo  so  treated  and  supported  by  me¬ 
chanical  appliances  that  the  sufferer 
can  be  practically  considered  sound. 
To  go  to  work  without  appropriate  me¬ 
chanical  support  would  be  most  reck¬ 
less.  Badly  diseased  valves,  especially 
if  it  were  the  aortic  group  that  were 
effected,  would  make  the  most  moder^ 
ate  cycling  a  dangerous  pursuit. 

Old  people,  with  their  brittle  vessels 
and  degenerate  muscles,  need  to  place 
a  limit  on  their  physical  ambition,  to 
avoid  sudden  strain,  and  to  give  them¬ 
selves  lime  to  get  in  condition.  The 
young  growing  girl,  too,  must  be 
watched  and  warned  that  her  youthful 
keenness  should  not  carry  her  on  be¬ 
yond  her  powers  of  endurance  and  easy 
recuperation.  To  those  who  overdo  it 
at  once  come  the  warnings  of  sleepless¬ 
ness  and  loss  of  appetite — the  very  op¬ 
posite  effects  to  those  produced  when 
moderate  exercise  is  taken.  Chills  are 
sometimes  caught  by  getting  overheat¬ 
ed  and  tired,  and  then  resting  by  the 
roadside.  It  is  the  beginner  who  usu¬ 
ally  gets  over-hot,  and  who  has  not  had 
New  Sebies. — Vol.  LXIII.,  No.  6. 


sufficient  experience  to  knowhow  much 
she  can  do,  and  what  pace  she  should 

go- 

Inappropriate  dress  has  a  certain 
number  of  chills  to  account  for.  When 
fair  practice  has  been  made,  and  the 
“  hot  stage,”  so  to  speak,  is  over,  the 
feet,  ankles,  neck,  and  arms  get  very 
cold  when  working  up  against  wind. 
Gaiters  or  spats,  high  collars,  close-fit¬ 
ting  sleeves  meet  this  difficulty.  Sum¬ 
mer  or  winter  it  is  far  safer  to  wear 
warm,  absorbent  under  clothing  and 
avoid  cotton. 

Beginners  are  very  apt,  from  timid¬ 
ity,  to  ride  with  the  saddle  too  low  ; 
tHe  leg  is  never  fully  extended,  the 
knee  always  a  little  flexed.  This  makes 
the  knee  ache  badly  after  a  longish 
spin,  and  if  persisted  in  will  cause 
“  synovitis.”  Raising  the  saddle  soon 
alters  all  that. 

The  lady’s  saddle  is  as  yet  the  most 
imperfect  part  of  the  machine.  When 
made  like  a  man’s  it  is  too  hard,  too 
long,  and  too  narrow.  The  under 
springs  should  be  supple,  to  minimize 
concussion.  The  fork  should  be  short 
and  be  sufficiently  sunk  to  receive 
none  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  its  use 
being  to  guide  ibe  rider  back  into  the 
saddle  if  she  be  momentarily  jolted  out 
of  it.  '  The  saddle  should  be  wide,  be- 
'  cause  in  a  well-built  woman  the  tuber¬ 
osities  of  the  ischia,  which  carr^  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  the  sitting 
posture,  are  further  apart  than  in 
men. 

The  majority  of  women  have  wisely 
set  their  faces  against  racing  and  rec¬ 
ord-breaking.  Both  are  physiological 
crimes.  If  women  cycle  on  common- 
sense  terms  for  pleasure  and  health,  the 
sex  and  the  community  at  large  will 
greatly  benefit,  and  all  prejudices  will 
be  assuredly  overcome. 

Accidents  have  unfortunately  hap¬ 
pened,  and  will  happen,  but  increasing 
practice  and  confidence  will  reduce  the 
proportion  of  these  to  riders.  Some¬ 
thing  may  yet  be  done  to  prevent  side¬ 
slip,  the  most  fruitful  of  all  causes... 
As  the  scorcher  undergoes  suppression 
there  will  be  greater  forbearance  shown, 
by  the  drivers  of  vehicles,  and  the 
streets  will  become  safer.  The  acci¬ 
dents  to  ladies  fortunately  have  so  far. 
been  little  more  than  abrasions  and.. 
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spraing,  their  escape  from  anything  from  a  drop-frame  machine,  and  to  the 
more  serious  being  due  principally  to  moderate  pace  at  which  th^  are  con- 
the  ease  with  which  they  can  dismount  tent  to  Nineteenth  Uentury. 


AS  THE  SEASONS  CHANGE. 

BY  A  SON  OF  THE  MARSHES. 


“  Old  Reeks’s  lugger  hey  just  got 
in,  an’  she’s  moored  by  the  side  o’  the 
quay  ;  by  the  look  on  her  an’  the  crew, 
it  ain’t  bin  by  no  means  a  payin’  trip 
this  lime.  All  as  1  could  git  out  on 
him  was,  as  he’d  passed  a  three-decker 
out  in  open  water,  scuddin’  under  bare 
poles,  and  a  showin’  on’y  two  tiers  o’ 
guns  instead  o’  three  at  times.  Some¬ 
thin’  hey  put  a  crab  on  him,  this  ’ere 
cruise  ;  he  looks  as  if  ager  mixter  had 
run  short  with  him.” 

”  Werry  likely.  The  preventiye  cut¬ 
ters  hey  bin  out  ag’in  for  a  leetle  sail¬ 
in’  an’  firin’  practice.  Piper-Owlet  an’ 
"Winter-Thornback  cruised  with  him 
once  ;  but  his  winkle-pickin’  on  the 
sands  an’  on  the  outer  edge  on  ’em  was 
a  leetle  bit  risky,  so  they  left  the  lug¬ 
ger’s  crew.  Old  Reeks  has  had  the 
deyil’s  own  luck  an’  his  own  chucked 
in  with  it  in  his  time.  There  ain’t 
one  o’  the  captins  out  o’  all  the  fleet 
o’  luggers  as  fishes  off  the  Banks  as 
kin  handle  a  craft  like  Reeks.  Wen- 
tersum  ain’t  no  name  for  it  with  him  ; 
it’s  a  case  o’  a  clean  pair  o’  heels  or 
wreckage.” 

”  Piper  an’  Thorney  talked  it  over, 
when  all  was  quiet  an’  forgot-like,  to 
’em  as  they  knowed  could  be  trusted  in 
the  matter.  Old  Reeks  give  out  on 
the  quiet  as  he  wanted  a  picked  crew 
o’  staunch  men  for  a  long  6shin’  trip 
on  the  Bank,  with  good  wittles  an’ 
good  pay — fust-rate  pay.  Well,  he 
got  his  crew,  an’  there  was  no  mistake 
about  ’em.  Not  on’y  that,  he  give 
’em  all  half  their  wages  for  the  trip, 
so  as  they  could  leave  their  wives  an’ 
famblies  perwided  for.  Things  went 
fust-rate  all  the  way  out.  Thorney 
said  as  how  he  niver  knowed  Old  Piper 
to  grin  as  he  did  then  ;  for  he  reck- 
ined  it  was  like  goin’  a  reg’lar  good 
outin’  on  the  water,  an’  bein’  most  on- 
common  well  paid  for  it.  Well,  ye 
see,  they  got  to  the  Bank,  an’  started 


fishin’  all  hands — catchin’,  cleanin’, 
splittin’,  an’  saltin’  !  But  they  on’y 
had  a  day  on  it,  when  Reeks  told  ’em 
the  codhsh  waun’t  big  enough.  He 
should  up  anchor,  an’  go  where  they 
was  bigger  an’  better.  So  off  they 
sails  ag’in.  But  ’twas  on  the  back- 
course  :  for  a  couple  o’  weeks  they  beat 
an’  tacked  about  near  to  Holland  an’ 
the  coast  o’  France.  They  soon  smelt 
a  rat,  all  the  lot  on  ’em,  an’  they  told 
Old  Reeks  so  ;  but  as  it  was  a  case  o’ 
in  fora  penny  in  for  a  pound,  it  waun’t 
much  use  chouterin’.  To  cut  it  short, 
oue  dark  quiet  night  the  lugger  ranged 
up  alongside  a  reg’lar  raker  o’  a  bark 
layin’  to  in  open  water  ;  you  knows 
the  cut  on  ’em.  Tubs  an’  bales  got 
shifted  from  the  bark  to  the  lugger 
like  winkin’  ;  the  salt-fish  was  chucked 
o’er  ’em,  an’  all  made  snug,  an’  then 
the  wessels  parted  company. 

“  Then  for  a  short  spell  there  was 
hell  to  pay,  and  no  pitch  hot  to  pay 
with  ;  they  up  an’  told  Reeks  as  he’d 
clean  bamboozled  ’em.  But,  lor’  bless 
ye  !  he’d  got  a  tongue  on  him  like  a 
Phillidelphy  lawyer  ;  an’  he  says,  ‘  Lis¬ 
ten  to  me,  my  lads,  afore  you  wrecks 
me  an’  the  wessel  an’  yerselves  in  the 
bargin.  Ain’t  1  wittled,  liquored,  an’ 
paid  ye  well?’  ‘Yes,’  they  said, 
‘  you  hev  ;  there  ain’t  no  mistake 
about  that.’ 

‘‘  ‘  Werry  well,  then,  look  at  it  in 
this  ’ere  way.  This  is  my  wenture. 
I  risks  my  lugger,  an’  arter  all  is  said 
an’  done,  you’re  on’y  doin’  for  me 
wat  I  knows  damned  well  ivry  moth¬ 
er’s  son  o’  ye  hev  done  for  yerselves ; 
and  that  is — to  talk  plain — smuggled.’ 

“  Well,  instead  o’  makin’  things 
wuss,  this  ’ere  bit  o’  talk  put  ’em  all  in 
good  humor,  for  they  could  see  the 
pint  on  it  as  clear  as  mud  in  a  wine¬ 
glass.  An’  they  told  him  to  crack  on 
sail,  an’  they’d  do  their  level  best  to 
help  him  clear  the  cargo.  ’Twas  fair 
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sailin’  till  they  got  in  the  Channel, 
heatin’  up  Romney  way.  Then  they 
sees  a  fine  rev’mie  cutter,  one  o’  them 
as  carries  a  talkin’-iron  with  her,  mak- 
ia’  for  ’em.  ’Twas  the  devil  an’  the 
deep  sea  for  choice,  an’  no  other  ;  the 
lugger  was  put  about,  an’  out  she 
threshed,  with  all  sails  set,  for  open 
water.  ’Twas  about  four  in  the  arter- 
noon  when  they  fust  sighted  one  an¬ 
other,  an’  a  fairish  sweel  of  water  on. 
Other  craft  was  heatin’  up,  so  Reeks 
shot  across  an’  in  between  ’em  like  ; 
for  he  noways  fancied  a  taste  of  what 
the  cutter  carried.  Jist  as  the  dims 
fell,  the  pair  on  ’em  was  out  in  open 
water,  an’  a  leetle  too  close,  for  one  on 
’em  at  least.  A  shot  from  the  cutter 
missed  the  lugger’s  mast  an’  passed 
through  her  mainsail.  ’Twas  the  on’y 
shot  as  she  got,  for  the  sea  got  wild, 
an’  it  grew  dark,  but  ’twas  enough, 
for  it  meant  real  mischief. 

“  An’  ’tis  a  desprit  job  for  to 'clear 
out  from  a  rev’nue  cutter;  they  ain’t 
asleep,  nor  yet  noddin’.  They’d  ha’ 
had  him,  on*^y  he  did  the  most  desprit 
thing  as  iver  hm  bin  done  round  these 
’ere  shores.  He  made  right  for  the 
sands — you  knows  ’em,  the  Goodwins 
—jist  as  if  he  meant  to  go  right  over  ’em. 
Thorney  and  Owlet  said  as  they  niver 
heard  sich  a  roarin’,  howlin’  hell  o’ 
waters  in  all  their  lives  afore.  Then 
he  jammed  the  tiller  hard  down  and 
shot  like  a  gull  jist  on  one  side  of  ’em  ; 
she  did  jist  scrape  a  leetle  once,  but  it 
waun’t  nothin’.  If  she’d  struck,  mast 
an’  gear  would  ha’  gone  by  the  board, 
and  they  would  ha’  bin  in  Davy’s 
locker  afore  th^  could  ha’  got  a  quid 
o’  bacca  out.  They  got  clear,  and  got 
rid,  but  niver  went  no  more  sailin’ 
capers  with  Reeks,  nor  yet  winkle- 
pickin’  on  the  Goodwins.” 

A  change  of  weather,  as  the  seasons 
come  round,  is  very  beneficial  in  all 
shapes  and  ways.  The  truth  of  the 
old  proverb,  that  “  ’Tis  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  good,”  one  sees 
proved  again  and  again.  The  noble 
work  those  luggers  have  done  in  my 
own  time  in  saving  life  and  vessels  has 
now  passed  into  the  history  of  the  fore¬ 
shores.  I  have  seen  them  make  their 
way  out  with  their  lion-hearted  crews 
in  the  face  of  what  looked  like  destruc¬ 
tion.  And  it  would  have  been  that. 


but  for  their  consummate  skill  in  hand¬ 
ling  their  vessels.  As  a  boy,  I  never 
knew  of  one  single  instance  of  a  lugger 
keeping  in  when  her  aid  was  required. 
Beaten  off  and  back  they  have  been, 
with  their  crews  in  almost  as  bad  a  fix 
as  those  on  board  the  vessels  they  were 
trying  to  save  ;  but  some  fresh  tack 
has  been  determined  on,  and  at  it  they 
have  gone  again  with  a  determination 
that  only  death  itself  could  conquer. 
These  are  only  homely  facts,  well 
known  at  one  time  the  whole  length  of 
Sussex,  Kentish,  and  Essex  foreshores. 
So  common  at  one  time  were  daring 
efforts  to  save  life  that  they  were  barely 
noticed  by  those  that  witnessed  them.” 

A  rattling  cheer  would  be  ^iven  as 
they  went  out,  and  when  coming  in  ; 
and  it  ended  there.  Then  nimble  will¬ 
ing  hands  and  warm  hearts  beating 
under  rough  garments  were  ready  to 
take  charge  of  the  crews  they  had 
brought  to  land.  Joining  hands  to 
form  a  chain  in  the  surf,  to  clutch  poor 
storm-battered  creatures,  is  nut  feather¬ 
bed  work.  The  lasses  were  in  it  as 
well.  As  they  used  to  say,  the  devil 
and  all  his  imps  could  not  keep  them 
indoors  if  there  was  a  chance  of  saving 
life.  What  they  did  for  others  they 
hoped  and  prayed  others  would  do  for 
•their  own  folks  in  the  dread  time  of 
need. 

A  dismasted  vessel  driving  in,  with 
long  bounds,  in  the  rough  season  of 
the  year,  is  something  that  you  almost 
wish  you  had  not  come  on  the  beach 
to  see  ;  but  once  you  are  there,  some 
eerie  fascination  will  not  let  you  leave 
it :  it  looks  like  some  unfortunate  crea¬ 
ture  driving  on  to  its  doom.  As  a 
rule  it  is  soon  over,  there  is  a  crash, 
and  a  blinding  cloud  of  spray,  and 
you  see  wreckage  tossing  up  all  along 
the  shore  ;  but  if  sand-bars  are  in  her 
wild  course,  and  these  are  struck  fair, 
bow-on,  the  vessel  will  for  a  time  be 
fairly  settled  in  her  sandy  berth,  where 
she  will  keep  sog-sogging,  until  at  last 
the  sand  is  within  a  foot  or  so  of  her 
deck.  Some  of  the  most  hideous  death¬ 
traps  I  have  ever  seen  have  been  on 
the  leeward  side  of  a  vessel  sand-silted. 
There  is  a  furious  set  of  certain  broad 
belts  of  current  a  short  distance  from 
shore,  half  a  mile  or  a  mile,  as  the  case 
may  be,  so  that  the  vessel  on  the  weath- 
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er — or  we  will  say  on  the  tidal-rush — 
side  gets  silted  up  and  over  to  such  a 
degree  that  only  the  fore  and  aft  parts 
of  her  are  visible  at  low  tide.  But 
the  obstruction  that  increases  with 
each  tide  naturally  causes  the  water  to 
swirl  round  to  the  leeward  side  of  her, 
not  only  causing  a  cutting  between  the 
doomed  vessel  and  the  sand,  but  a 
deep  pool  beneath  her  keel  as  well. 
No  dotterel  piping,  gull  cackling,  or 
tcrn'dipping,  ever  got  me  near  a  wreck 
in  this  position.  One  false  step,  a 
cart-load  of  sand  slips  away,  and  yon 
are  gone.  If  any  fowler  sees  the  acci¬ 
dent,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  if  the 
body  is  ever  recovered  ;  for  thousands 
of  ferocious  crabs  congregate  in  the 
pool  under  the  keel,  and  it  does  not 
take  them  long  to  dispose  of  a  lucky 
find. 

When  blustering  roaring  March 
comes  in — and  I  never  remember  that 
lively  month  being  a  gentle  one  when 
1  roamed  the  shores  from  morning  to 
night  in  past  times — there  is  much  to 
be  seen  in  the  way  of  bird  life.  Vast 
hosts  move  along  the  shores  and  over 
the  waters,  even  at  the  present  time. 
Forty  years  a^o  it  was  simply  amazing 
to  see  the  various  species  on  the  wing, 
some  actually  on  flight  for  their  north¬ 
ern  haunts,  others  rushing  up  and 
down — a  feathered  gathering  of  the 
wading  clans,  preparatory  to  their  final 
departure.  • 

One  fowling  season,  toward  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  it,  the  fowlers  on  our  own 
immediate  line  of  coast  were  terribly 
put  about  through  a  wreck.  And  so 
was  the  coyman — at  the  old  decoy. 
For  a  bark  had  broken  up,  with  a  cargo 
of  oranges,  nuts,  and  grain  ;  the  grain 
formed  the  bulk  of  her  lading.  This 
was  carried  by  the  tide  for  miles,  until 
at  last  it  was  drifted  one  heavy  flood- 
tide  over  a  lot  of  quake-ooze  flats, 
where  a  boat  could  not  get,  nor  a  fowl¬ 
er  in  mud-pattens  ;  and  there  it  rested 
when  the  tide  went  down  for  good. 
Tons  of  it  were  scattered  all  over  these 
dangerous  flats.  And  the  fowl  found 
it  out — mallards,  widgeon,  teal,  long¬ 
tailed  ducks,  shovellers,  and  dun-birds 
or  pochards.  The  fowl  came  into  the 
decoy  as  usual :  sometimes  the  water, 
was  covered,  but  no  corn  or  tickled-np 
Reeds  could  get  them  up  the  pipes  ; 


for  they  had,  as  the  decoyman  said, 
“  Got  enough  corn  in  ’em  tu  bust  ’em, 
an’  all  as  they  wanted  was  tu  sleep  off 
their  blow-out.” 

This  they  had  digested  by  flight¬ 
time,  when  they  rose  in  a  body  and 
made  for  the  quakes,  but  right  out  of 
the  line  of  flight-shooters.  As  for  the 
others,  they  made  for  the  generous 
supply  of  provender  in  long  lines,  half 
a  mile  out,  over  the  water.  It  was  a 
most  exasperating  sight  to  the  shoot¬ 
ers  to  see  them  move  along  without 
being  able  to  get  one.  Some  tried  from 
the  boats,  in  their  line  of  flight  over 
the  water,  but  with  no  success.  With 
regard  to  the  duck’s  neckbreaker,  the 
coyman,  he  grunted  and  spoke  in  a  far 
from  refined  manner,  as  if  the  ill-fated 
vessel  had  broken  up  as  a  special  visita¬ 
tion  and  dispensation  for  his  punish¬ 
ment.  As  to  the  fowlers,  they  reck¬ 
oned  that  **  if  they’d  ha’  known  as  the 
corn  would  ha’  got  the  fowl  away,  al¬ 
though  the  oranges  an’  nuts  was  all 
werry  well,  most  special  fur  the  young 
ones,  they’d  sooner  she’d  gone  to 
pieces  somewheer  else.” 

Directly  the  days  begin  to  shorten, 
the  herons  become  restless.  Recently 
I  have  heard  them  calling  hoarsely, 
when  on  the  wing  and  in  the  trees,  not 
in  the  gloaming,  but  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  ;  for  they  will  flap  over  miles 
of  country  to  find  a  quiet  run  of  fish¬ 
ing-water. 

One  stream,  well  sheltered  by  banks, 
with  alternate  pools  and  shallows,  has 
been  very  much  frequented  by  them  of 
late — not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
fish  as  for  small  deer,  such  as  rats, 
mice,'  and  voles,  that  come  down  the 
banks  to  drink.  If  the  quarry  is  too 
large,  it  does  not  take  the  bird  long  to 
convert  it  into  swallowing  size.  How 
matters  of  no  small  size  go  down  that 
slender  neck  is  a  snake-like  mystery. 

Pheasants  and  partridges  all  have 
their  work  set  out  for  them  to  find 
food  for  their  broods  and  to  protect 
them.  I  have  seen  this  protective  in¬ 
stinct  carried  out  in  a  wonderful  man¬ 
ner  to  suit  the  occasion  and  the  sur¬ 
roundings.  One  brood  of  fair-sized 
partridges,  I  noted,  were  as  much  put 
out  over  a  couple  of  rooks  as  they 
would  have  been  with  crows.  For 
some  reason,  no  doubt  a  good  one,  I 
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have  seen  specimens  of  the  former 
spread-eagled  out  recently. 

We  have  given  the  rook  his  due  at 
all  times  as  one  of  the  farmer’s  best 
friends  ;  but  now  and  again  he  has 
sanguinary  desires  steal  over  him,  to 
which  for  want  of  moral  firmness  he 
gives  way,  and  then  he  suffers.  The 
wonder  is  that  when  he  is  hard  pushed 
he  does  as  little  harm  as  he  does.  This 
last  has  been  a  most  favorable  nesting 
season  for  all  kinds  of  birds  ;  yet  in 
my  travels  to  and  fro  and  across  coun¬ 
try,  I  have  not  noticed  more  of  them 
about  than  in  less  favorable  seasons  for 
nesting  and  bringing  up  the  broods. 
The  orchards  and  fruit-gardens  may 
have  something  to  do  with  this,  for 
folks  do  not  shoot  at  birds  that  go 
there,  except  to  frighten  them.  I  have 
seen  the  first  indications  of  the  soft- 
billed  migrants  gathering  recently. 
All  depends  as  to  their  final  flitting  on 
how  much  wet  we  may  get  in  August. 
Of  insect  life  in  the  shape  of  butter¬ 
flies  and  moths  there  has  been  little  in 
or  on  any  portions  of  our  hunting- 
grounds.  Just  at  present  there  is  a 
perfect  mania  for  clearing  off  and  root¬ 
ing  up  wild  tangles,  even  by  the  river¬ 
side  and  by  secluded  pools  on  private 
grounds. 

Rain,  which  was  so  needed,  has  fallen 
in  successive  thunder-showers  that 
have,  as  they  term  it,  got  in  the  hills 
to  stay  for  a  time.  This  is  literally 
true,  for  if  a  stiff  breeze  dots  not  carry 
the  heavy  clouds  away,  they  will  mass 
up  and  keep  hovering  over  the  high 
grounds  for  weeks.  The  woodland 
loliage  is  now  at  its  best ;  it  will  soon 
begin  to  change,  but  no  real  tones  of 
warm  color  can  be  seen  yet.  Down 
by  the  river,  aquatic  growth  flourishes 
in  rank  luxuriance ;  water-lilies  in 
profusion  boss  out  and  up  from  their 
broad,  cool  green  pads,  backed  by  huge 
sheaves  of  bul rushed  tangles  of  mead¬ 
ow-sweet  and  purple  loosestrife.  Last, 
but  not  least,  are  the  patches  of  the 
sword-blade  sedge  or  grass,  call  it  by 
either  name  as  you  please,  that,  will, 
unless  yon  use  extreme  caution  in  mov¬ 
ing  through,  cut  your  clothes  or  your 
flesh  like  a  knife.  On  the  banks  that 
are  low  just  here  burdocks  and  thistles 
can  be  seen  in  their  prime  ;  the  burrs 
on  the  docks  are  like  thickly  hung  pur¬ 


ple  balls,  finely  contrasted  by  the  large 
dark- green  leaves.  As  to  the  thistles 
that  stand  up  as  high  as  your  breast, 
they  are  a  mass  of  carmine  blooms, 
each  bunch  the  size  of  a  breakfast- 
cup.  Round  about  their  roots  the  mole 
throws  up  his  hillocks  and  the  night¬ 
ingale  croaks  to  her  brood  to  bid  them 
leave  their  covert  under  the  dock  stems, 
and  pick  from  the  loose  crumbling 
bullocks  freshly  turned  choice  morsels 
that  were  too  small  for  the  black-coat¬ 
ed  digger’s  notice.  He  has  been  called 
the  blind  mole,  we  know,  but  that  is  a 
fiction  ;  when  he  runs  about  at  times 
in  the  hot  sunshine,  just  put  vour 
finger  down  to  him  and  feel  if  he  is 
blind.  No  ;  he  will  fix  it,  and  hang 
like  a  little  bull-dog.  A  pair  of 
young  goldfinches,  the  first  we  have 
seen  this  year,  are  flitting  about  the 
thistles,  the  seeds  of  which  are  not 
ripe  yet  for  the  birds  ;  this  is  evidently 
only  a  preliminary  inspection  of  the 
crop.  The  nightingales  are  not  left 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  mowdi- 
warps  (mole-heaps),  for  the  larger  wil¬ 
low  wrens  come  for  their  share.  Rob¬ 
in  will  stand  by  the  side  of  a  moving 
hill  that  the  mole  is  working  under, 
with  his  tail  up  and  his  head  cocked 
on  one  side.  I  very  frequently  turn 
the  earth  of  fresh  hillocks  over  the 
sward  for  the  birds  to  visit  after  I  have 
passed  along. 

Refreshing  showers  cause  creatures 
to  be  on  the  alert,  putting  fresh  life 
into  them.  Only  a  few  days  back  the 
voles  were  swimming  in  these  lily- 
pads  ;  but  not  one  will  venture  there 
now,  for  pike  have  left  their  deep  hov- 
ers  below  to  feed  just  outside  the  fringe 
of  them.  Judging  from  the  vicious 
shoots  they  make,  small  fry  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  lively  time  of  it.  Fish  will  feed 
now  the  sun  has  nearly  gone  down  un¬ 
der  the  hills, — good  fish.  When  most 
people  leave  off  is  often  the  best  time 
to  fish, — for  good  fish  feed,  and  feed 
well,  in  the  twilight,  when  all  is  still. 

Let  us  lean  over  the  coping  of  this 
old  gray  bridge  to  think  a  while.  A 
wide  bend  of  the  river  with  trees  on 
either  side  is  directly  in  front  of  us, 
and  an  old  mill,  much  grayer  than  the 
bridge  we  are  on,  looms  out  through 
the  trees  in  the  distance.  Beyond  this 
the  heather-covered  hills  are  massed,  a 
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soft  sky  floating  over  them,— saffron 
on  the  horizon,  deep  warm  gray  above, 
— the  tones  softly  blending,  without 
one  single  cloud-fleck  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  tones. 

It  is  late  in  the  evening,  nearly  nine 
o’clock,  but  the  soft  bright  after-glow 
brings  all  out  so  distinctly  that  we  can 
see  the  rings  that  the  bleak  make  ris¬ 
ing  at  the  midges  half-way  down  the 
bend  of  the  river.  On  one  side  of  us 
some  old  rails  keep  the  stock  from  get¬ 
ting  into  a  shallow  swamp  close  to  the 
main  highroad,  so  near  to  it  that  if 
you  got  over  the  rails  from  the  road 
you  were  in  the  swamp  at  once.  I 
nave  been  casting  my  eyes  over  it  from 
time  to  time,  just  to  gauge  mentally 
the  probable  depth  of  squash  that  some 
fine  meadow-sweet  was  springing  from 
— in  fact  have  almost  made  up  my 
mind  to  take  a  bunch  of  it  home,  if  I 
got  mired  over  it.  But  just  when 
about  to  move  for  this  floral  venture, 
is  heard  just  below,  and  not  six  feet 
from  where  I  was  standing,  Querk, 
querk,  querk,  querk,  querk,  querk  ! 
like  a  duck  with  a  wire  cravat  round 
its  neck.  These  sounds  were  followed 
by  soft  coodling  peep,  peep,  peeps  ! 
The  next  moment,  without  the  least 
noise,  I  was  stretched  out  flat  on  the 
coping,  the  extreme  end  of  it,  with  my 
head  hanging  over,  looking  directly 
down  on  a  water-rail  hovering  her 
peepers  on  the  nest  close  to.  But  her 
quick  eye  saw  something  on  the  end  of 
that  coping-stone  that  she  had  not  seen 
before.  Flop,  flop,  spit,  spitter,  spit ! 
and  as  the  water  flicked  up  a  little 
there  was  the  nest  visible,  but  she  and 
her  peeps  were  gone. 

Fairly  well  acquainted  as  I  am  with 
the  rail's  strange  notes,  heard  from 
him  from  time  to  time  in  equally 
strange  places,  I  certainly  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  performance  from  the 
one  just  startled.  As  I  had  not  moved 
in  the  least  from  my  first  position, 
there  was  a  chance  that  she  would 
bting  them  back  to  the  nest  again  for 
she  kept  on  with  her  querk,  querk, 
querk  !  and  her  chicks  peeped  in  an¬ 
swer  to  her.  Then  I  saw  the  oat-grass 
tassels  nod  and  sway  ever  so  gently  ; 
she  was  certainly  bringing  them  back 
to  the  nest  again.  But  when  within  a 
yard  of  it  she  climbed  up  a  spray  of 


meadow-sweet,  quite  as  quickly  as  any 
cat  ever  climbed  up  a  fence  when  a 
fox-terrier  had  shortened  her  tail  a  lit¬ 
tle,  and  she  saw  once  more  the  strange 
termination  of  that  coping-stone. 
Then  she  shot  down  with  a  flop  into 
the  water  below,  giving  out  short 
grunts,  squeaks,  and  croaks  of  the  most 
extraordinary  nature.  You  might  call 
them  with  perfect  truth  a  jumble  of 
strange  sounds — as  if  some  one  was 
coughing  with  difficulty  and  in  pain, 
or  a  frog  snoring  away  in  the  joy  of 
his  heart  when  April  showers  were 
gently  falling,  mixed  with  the  squeaks 
from  a  rat  in  a  trap.  All  the  time 
this  single-handed  concert  was  going 
on,  you  could  hear,  chiming  in  now  and 
again,  the  peep,  peep,  peeps  !  from  her 
scattered  brood.  As  1  am  nearly  six 
feet  in  height,  and  almost  sixteen  stone 
in  weight,  the  end  of  a  coping-stone  to 
rest  on  is  not  exactly  a  bed  of  roses ; 
and  if  1  sprawled  on  it  until  midnight 
she  would  not  come  back  again,  so  I 
left  it :  but  early  next  morning,  as 
soon  as  it  was  fairly  light,  I  was  there 
again,  thinking  1  might  by  chance  see 
her  and  the  chicks  once  more.  But 
no  such  luck  :  there  was  the  nest,  but 
the  birds  were  gone.  When  alarmed, 
rails  will,  like  others  of  the  wader  and 
swimmer  family,  take  their  young  from 
a  place  and  quickly  make  another 
home  for  them  elsewhere.  The  shifts 
and  expedients  of  wild  creatures,  when 
you  have  the  rare  good  fortune  to  see 
them,  are  simply  wonderful  when  used 
merely  for  their  own  preservation  ; 
but  when  all  their  wits  are  brought 
into  play  for  the  sake  of  their  young, 
so  that  these  may  not  come  to  harm, 
some  of  the  most  innocent  of  creatures 
will  baffle  you  completely. 

Shoving  a  punt  into  a  patch  of  lush 
swamp  growth  would  be  an  act  of  fol¬ 
ly,  for  directly  her  bows  swished  in, 
every  creature  that  sheltered  there 
would  leave  it  in  double-quick  time, 
silently  too. 

Coots,  moorhens,  rails,  and  wild 
ducks  will,  if  not  molested,  feed  with 
the  poultry  on  any  lonely  farm  that 
has  a  piece  of  water  near  it  which  they 
frequent ;  in  fact,  the  nearer  they  can 
get  to  houses  and  people  the  better 
they  like  it.  Cock  and  snipe  are  cer¬ 
tainly  peculiar  in  this  respect ;  for  on 
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one  of  the  best  teal-springing  moors 
that  I  have  known,  the  greater  portion 
of  them  were  tealed  close  to  the  main 
highroad.  One  farm,  from  which  the 
drain  ran  into  the  waste,  was  never 
without  these  long-billed  beauties  after 
the  first  frosts  had  shown  on  the  grass. 
They  fed  and  bored  up  it,  right  from 
the  moor  waste  where  they  located 
themselves,  close  up  to^  the  backdoor 
of  the  farm.  Personally  I  do  not  fancy 
either  cock  or  snipe  after  having  seen 
them  probing  in  that  odoriferous  drain 
— which  may  only  be  prejudice,  but 
the  distaste  is  not  to  be  overcome. 

One  evening  lately  1  was  out  for  a 
stroll  on  a  path  leading  by  a  pond. 
At  the  extreme  end  of  it,  where  a  gate 
only  parted  the  pond-path  from  tlie 
highroad,  something  shot  out  from  the 
edge  of  that  path,  fringed  with  sword- 
grass,  which  at  first  seemed  to  be  only 
a  startled  vole.  But  the  heave-up  of 
the  water,  as  the  creature  pursued  its 
course  just  beneath  it,  at  once  told  it 
was  not  that ;  and  the  trace  came  in 
again  under  water  from  a  clump  of 
grass  at  my  feet,  whence  it  had  first 
started.  After  lightly  and  carefully 
parting  the  grass-blades,  only  a  bit  of 
half-submerged  sodden  turf  was  visi¬ 
ble  ;  and  just  by  the  side  of  it  there 
was  another  boil  up  of  the  water, 
which  was  only  six  inches  in  depth 
close  to  the  path.  Then  a  dab-chick 
poked  her  head  up  a  yard  or  so  away 
from  that  sodden  patch.  It  was  her 
nesting-raft,  which  was  under  my  very 
nose.  To  look  at  it,  any  one  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  bird’s  ways  would 
have  hooted  at  the  idea  of  bird’s  eggs 
being  in  that  wet  rotting  dab  of  weeds. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  depression  ; 
it  was  just  a  flat  dab  of  rotting  green 
weeds  and  nothing  more.  Very,  very 
gingerly  a. good  two  inches  of  that  vile¬ 
ly  smelling  top-dressing  was  removed, 
and  there  lay  four  eggs.  The  nest  was 
thoroughly  examined,  half  lifted  out 
of  the  water  and  replaced,  the  top- 
dressing  being  raked  off,  leaving  the 
eggs  bare.  After  the  grass- blades  had 
been  carefully  arranged  over  it,  as  they 
were  before,  the  nesting  site  was  left 
for  about  half  an  hour  ;  when  revisited 
the  eggs  were  covered  as  before  by  the 
birds.  Now  on  the  face  of  it  no  one, 
if  he  gave  a  moment’s  thought  to  the 


subject,  would  think  that  the  bird 
could  dive  for  that  quantity  of  top¬ 
dressing  and  place  it  over  her  eggs  in 
so  short  a  time, — it  would  be  absurd  to 
think  of  it.  The  fact  is,  the  weeds  are 
in  readiness  close  to  the  nest,  pulled 
up  from  the  bottom  by  the  birds  be¬ 
forehand  for  that  purpose. 

It  has  been  stated  bv  some  authori¬ 
ties  (sic)  that  the  dabcnick  can  sit  up, 
resting  on  the  tarsus  ;  and,  by  the 
way,  they  are  generally  set  up  like 
that,  as  if  they  were  going  through  re¬ 
cruit  drill,  bolt  upright :  but  this,  in 
point  of  fact,  is  a  most  unnatural  po¬ 
sition.  The  great  northern  diver,  the 
black-throated  and  the  red-throated 
divers,  do  sit  up,  or  rather  rest  in  an 
erect  position  at  times,  under  the  stress 
of  circumstance,  but  not  very  fre¬ 
quently.  What  a  creature  can  do  when 
forced  to  do  it  is  often  quite  contrary 
to  its  usual  course  of  action.  Due  al¬ 
lowance  must  be  made  at  all  times  ; 
nature  has  no  hard-and-fast  rules  in 
her  economy. 

Our  favorite  water-sprite  can  move 
with  rapidity,  stretching  his  neck  out 
a  little  and  canting  his  body  forward 
slightly,  when  he  thinks  that  there  is 
need  for  it ;  and  there  certainly  is  that 
at  times.  If  they  could  not  run  over 
submerged  tangle,  just  rising  to  the 
surface,  their  case  would  be  hard  in¬ 
deed,  for  the  network  of  roots  and 
rootlets  of  aquatic  growth  in  the  shal¬ 
lows  would  catch  them  like  a  net,  and 
they  would  drown  in  it.  Where  carp 
are  not  able  to  root  and  wriggle 
through,  no  diving  bird  can  go,  not 
even  that  eel-like  mover  the  water- 
rail.  Once  I  got  wet  through  in  try¬ 
ing  to  convince  a  certain  individual 
that  even  carp  could  not  get  through 
submerged  tangle.  The  dispute  be¬ 
came  warm,  and  in  I  plunged  up  to  Ihe 
neck,  kicked  about,  and  stirred  the 
water  up.  The  fish  in  their  fright 
rushed  into  the  tangle,  and  there  they 
remained  held  fast.  I  groped  out, 
with  my  head  under  water,  a  couple  of 
brace  of  good  ones  before  coming  out. 
And  then  my  friend  calmly  remarked 
that  he  would  take  the  fish.  After 
disjointing  the  vertebrae  of  those  be- 
muddled  carp,  and  threading  a  willow 
slip  through  their  gills,  I  smiled  at  him 
in  the  way  that  a  dog-otter  does  when 
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fixed  in  a  trap,  and  left  him  to  think 
the  matter  over  while  I  bestowed  the 
carp  in  a  more  grateful  quarter. 

As  the  seasons  change,  the  ways  and 
means  of  various  creatures  change  with 
them.  Fish  are  affected  by  the  weath¬ 
er  to  a  most  exasperating  degree,  from 
the  angler’s  point  of  view  :  a  long 
spell  of  fine  weather  upsets  the  cart 
completely.  In  the  night-time  large 
fish  work  their  way  from  their  hovers 
over  the  shallows,  into  deep  holes 
shaded  over  by  trees,  leaving  their  real 
homes  for  a  time  to  prospect  about  a 
bit.  There  they  are  at  present,  in  vari¬ 
ous  deep  pools,  swimming  lazily  to  and 
fro.  A  regular  cruel  sight  to  look  at ; 
for  they  are  all  good  fish,  ranging  from 
1  lb.  in  weight  up  to  4  lbs.  Chafers, 
humble-bees,  cherries,  grasshoppers, 
worms,  and  the  brightest  of  bright 
minnows,  are  mixed  all  to  no  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  fish  are  simply  glutted  with 
bough-feed — the  various  creatures  that 
drop  from  the  trees  into  the  water — 
and  young  birds  at  times  ;  and  they  re¬ 
fuse  contemptuously  all  the  luxuries 
that  are  offered  them  on  the  point  of  a 
hook.  When  a  rush  of  fresh  water 
comes  down  from  above,  well  stained 
from  the  drainings  of  ploughed  lands, 
these  very  same  fish  will  then  take  al¬ 
most  anything  that  is  offered  them. 

“  Look  at  the  pewits,  right  away 
over  the  flats.  Craft — there’s  a  cloud 
of  them  roving  about  like  a  lot  of 
leaves  in  a  gale  of  wind  ;  and  just  hark 
what  a  row  they  are  kicking  up.  And 
look,  there  goes  a  good  stand  of  golden 
plovers,  right  clean  away  from  the 
foreshores.” 

“  I’ve  sin  ’em,  my  eon,  an’  heard 
’em  fur  sum  time  ;  an’  there’s  sum- 
thin’  else  as  I’ll  pint  out  tu  ye.  Jist 
look  this  way,  out  over  the  water,  at 
that  ’ere  lot  o’  flappin’  an’  cracklin’ 
gulls  a-comin’  in.  Old  Gorger  Bolt 
was  a-cracklin’  on  mid’lin’  heavy  this 
marnin’  at  his  boy,  just  cause  he  reck- 
ined  as  they  might  as  well  go  out  as 
stop  ashore,  arter  he’d  bin  up  half  the 
night  gitting  the  gear  ready. 

“  Gorger  is  as  wicious  as  a  shark 
when  he’s  crabbed  a  bit.  He  told 
Biler  his  boy  as  he’d  ram  a  wet  swab 
in  his  gills  an’  break  the  mop  ’andle 
over  his  figgerhead,  if  so  be  as  he  was 


mulinous  enough  tu  say  another  word 
on  that  ’ere  pint  o’  weather-gauge. 

”  The  flight-shooters  told  him  when 
they  passed  his  cabin  this  marnin’  thet 
not  one  on  ’em  had  got  a  feather,  let 
alone  a  bird.  Gorger  said  the  beach 
smelt  o’  brimstone  where  they’d  bin 
a-standin’  talkin’  tu  him  ;  ’twas  mid¬ 
dlin’  perlite  talk,  fur  he  ain’t  noways 
pertickler  at  times.  An’  I  knows  as 
their  words  will  be  proved  afore  two 
hours’  watch  is  over.  They  all  on  ’em 
swears  like  hoss-troopers,  but  there 
ain’t  one  on  ’em  could  tell  a  damned 
lie  not  if  they  put  their  shoulder  out 
o’  jint  a-trying  at  it. 

“  The  fowl  was  fidgety  they  said, 
a-shootin’  to  an’  fro  all  over  the 
marshes  ;  an’  they  showed  like  a  lot 
o’  falling  shootin’-stars,  hollerin’  out 
most  surprisin’.  The  tide  wus  right 
out ;  but  the  fust  o’  the  flow  wus 
a-ripplin’  the  sands,  an’  all  sorts  o’ 
fowl  wus  there,  hundreds  of  ’em,  not 
a-feedin’,  but  a-dabblin’  an’  a-washin’ 
in  the  tide-plashes.  An’  all  the  lot  on 
’em  showed  double  on  the  sands,  as  if 
they  wus  a-standin’  on  lookin’-glasses. 
That  ’ere  ain’t  a  healthy  sight,  not  by 
no  manner  o’  means  ;  fur  ye  see,  my 
son,  that  if  the  sands  is  all  a-brimmin’ 
atop  with  water  on  the  werry  fust  rip¬ 
ple  o’  the  flow,  there’s  a  desprit  lot  o’ 
rough  water  back  somewhere  a-forcin’ 
it.  An’  they  told  him  when  the  sun 
riz  out  o’  the  water  as  the  sands  wus 
lit  up  all  light-like  as  if  they  wus  civ- 
ered  in  snow.  Then  the  light  went 
away  again  as  quick  as  it  had  cum  out. 
Gorger  is  a  rum  old  fish  ;  he  ain’t 
werry  hansum,  an’  he  ain’t  werry 
smooth  in  his  ways  at  times,  but  he 
ain’t  no  fool — he  niver  have  bin.  I’ve 
heard  him  say  lots  o’  times  if  so  be  as 
folks  would  ou’y  notice  the  ways  and 
woices  o’  fowl  a  leetle  more  an’  what 
sum  on  ’em  do,  there  wouldn’t  be 
quite  so  much  small  wreckage  about.” 

Gorger  looked  seaward  and  got  his 
boat  as  far  up  the  shingle  as  he  could 
get  her  with  the  windlass,  for  he  knew 
what  was  coming. 

And  it  did  come  with  a  rush — with¬ 
out  any  preliminary  warnings  :  right 
in  from  open  water  great  rollers  broke 
and  raced,  roaring  and  hissing  over 
the  sands  in  a  way  that  fisher-folks 
very  seldom  witnessed,  fully  crested  ; 
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the  white  horfles  had  got  the  bits  in  on  my  folded  arms,  looking  at  that 
their  mouths  this  time ;  they  leapt  howling,  screaming,  hissing,  boiling 
over  the  massive  piles  and  rushed  up  waste  of  waters  :  there  was  no  stand- 
the  beach.  I  was  flat  down  on  the  ex-  ing  upright  against  the  storm. — Black- 
treme  edge  of  the  beach,  where  it  joins  wood's  Magazine. 
the  sand-hills,  with  my  head  resting 
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It  has  often  been  said  that  we  live  in 
an  age  of  criticism.  Like  many  other 
sweeping  statements,  which  “  the  man 
in  the  street”  accepts  unhesitatingly, 
this  proposition  is  only  true  in  a  very 
modified  sense.  At  the  present  time, 
we  have  too  many  critics  ;  but  we  have 
very  few  good  critics.  Indeed,  criti¬ 
cism  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  more  nearly  approached  the 
dignity  of  an  art  than  it  does  nowadays. 
We  are  quite  deluged  with  personal  im¬ 
pressions,  one-sided  “  appreciations,” 
and  “  monographs,”  often  generated 
by  the  desire  to  air  a  fad  or  to  praise  a 
friend.  Although  we  plume  ourselves 
on  our  generous  admiration  for  all  true 
genius,  we  are  apt  to  disparage  or  to 
ignore  the  gifts  of  our  best  living  writ¬ 
ers.  Our  latter-day  critics  pretend  to 
be  shocked  at  the  brutality  of  the  re¬ 
viewer  who  was,  at  one  time,  supposed 
to  have  ”  killed  John  Keats  but 
have  we  not  an  example  of  gross  preju¬ 
dice— not  to  say  crass  ignorance — in 
the  printed  attacks  on  Mr.  Alfred  Aus¬ 
tin  by  persons,  some  of  whom,  I  strong¬ 
ly  suspect,  never  read  two  pages  of  his 
poetry  ?  It  may  be  one  of  the  evil  re¬ 
sults  of  democracy  that  every  one  is 
now  anxious  to  be  considered  omnis¬ 
cient,  or  at  least  capable  of  forming  a 
just  estimate  of  everything.  But  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  a  great  deal  of  the  so- 
called  “  criticism”  of  our  day  is  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  a  collection  of  hasty 
and  worthless  opinions. 

It,  therefore,  appears  to  me  that  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  is  rather  unfortunate 
in  assuming,  as  he  does  in  his  recently 
published  volume  entitled  Studies  in 
Early  Victorian  Literature,  that  the 
wings  of  imagination  have  been  clipped 
by  the  critical  spirit  of  to-day.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  and  respect 


Mr.  Harrison’s  sincerity  ;  but  a  care¬ 
ful  perusal  of  his  book  has  convinced 
me  that  his  theory  as  to  the  inferiority 
of  the  poets,  novelists,  and  historians 
of  this  age  to  their  predecessors  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  fallacious  and  indiscrimi- 
nating.  His  introductory  chapter  is 
rendered  almost  valueless,  from  the 
standpoint  of  intelligent  criticism,  by 
its  terrible  dogmatism.  For  instance, 
we  are  told  that  the  Victorian  age  has 
produced  “  no  supremo  master  in  po¬ 
etry,  philosophy,  or  romance.”  No 
doubt,  wo  have  no  nineteenth  century 
Shakespeare  ;  but  we  have  a  Browning 
— and  who  shall  say  that  he  is  not  a  su¬ 
premely  great  poet?  It  remains  for 
future  generations,  perhaps,  to  appre¬ 
ciate  Bordello  and  The  Ring  and  the 
Booh ;  but  by  persistent  and,  indeed, 
unnecessary  laudation  of  the  meteoric 
genius  of  Shakespeare — unquestionably 
the  greatest  dramatist  that  ever  lived — 
we  cannot  belittle  the  reputation  of  a 
poet  who  approaches  him  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  and  who  is  certainly  his  supe¬ 
rior  in  the  faculty  of  introspective  an¬ 
alysis.  I  would  be  sorry  to  place  Venus 
and  Adonis  above  Fifine  at  the  Fair  ; 
and  if  Browning  could  not  write  a 
tragedy  so  full  of  action  and  variety  as 
Macbeth,  Shakespeare  would  have 
striven  in  vain  to  produce  a  short 
poem  containing  so  much  concentrated 
power,  so  much  psychological  profun¬ 
dity,  as  Abt  Vogler. 

Again,  is  it  to  be  said  that  Mr.  Will¬ 
iam  Morris  is  an  inferior  poet  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Keats  or  even  Shelley  ? 
Critics  are  too  apt  to  underrate  the 
greatness  of  their  contemporaries  ;  and 
certainly  Mr.  Harrison  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  hopeless 
specimen  of  the  laudator  temporis  acti. 
The  past  has  the  effect  of  a  mirage  on 
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his  mind.  Every  object  becomes  gran¬ 
diose  when  seen  through  the  magic  lens 
of  half  a  century.  A  number  of  names 
are  repeated  in  a  reverential  fashion, 
and  the  horde  of  living  writers  of  prose 
and  verse  are  thereupon  admonished  to 
“  hide  their  diminished  heads.” 

For  my  part,  I  regard  The  Earthly 
Paradise  as  a  most  beautiful,  if  not  an 
immortal  production  ;  and  I  am  unor¬ 
thodox  enough  to  hold  that  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin  has  written  some  exquisite  poet¬ 
ry.  I  yield  to  no  latter-day  enthusiast 
in  my  admiration  for  the  late  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti,  who  appears  to  me 
not  only  superior  to  Mr.  Swinburne 
and  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  but  only 
second  to  Browning  in  originality, 
grandeur  of  imagery,  and  supreme  mas¬ 
tery  of  language.  As  for  Lord  Tenny¬ 
son,  he  was  a  great  artist,  though  he 
was,  in  my  humble  judgment,  far  from 
being  the  foremost  poet  of  his  time. 
In  many  of  his  characteristics  he  was 
an  excellent  representative  of  modern 
ideas  ;  but  he  was  too  conventional,  too 
womanish,  to  take  his  place  among 
poets  of  the  6rst  rank.  The  minute 
critic  of  poetry  will  find  many  analo¬ 
gies  between  the  late  Laureate  and  our 
greatest  woman-poet,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  and  it  is  possible  that  pos¬ 
terity  will  bestow  on  her  a  higher  meed 
of  praise  ;  for,  though  inferior  to  Ten¬ 
nyson  in  mere  technique,  she  exhibits 
far  more  intensity  of  emotion  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  imaginative  insight. 

According  to  Mr.  Harrison,  the  Vic¬ 
torian  age  commenced  in  1837.  I  do 
not  know  why  literature  should  be 
regulated  by  any  such  arbitrary  system 
of  reckoning ;  but  it  seems  to  please 
Mr.  Harrison,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  he  is  at  liberty  to  take  his  own 
course  in  dealing  with  a  literary  epoch. 
It  is  when  he  proceeds  to  lament  that 
Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  some 
others  had  passed  away  before  that  year 
that  I  feel  inclined  to  smile.  As  for 
Scott,  his  fame  as  a  poet  was  never 
very  secure,  and  only  schoolboys  read 
him  now.  His  novels  are  also  losing 
their  glamour  ;  and  when  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son  tells  us  that  the  Victorian  age  has 
no  Scott,  we  may  complacently  reply 
that  it  has  more  than  ample  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  loss  in  Robert  Louis  Ste¬ 
venson,  Clark  Russell,  and  Stanley 


Weyman.  I  mention  the  last  three 
names,  not  because  I  regard'these  three 
writers  as  occupying  the  highest  posi¬ 
tion  in  contemporary  fiction,  but  be¬ 
cause  I  look  upon  their  works  as  ro¬ 
mances — and  far  more  interesting  ro¬ 
mances  than  7t?anAoe  or  any  other  piece 
of  historical  stucco-work  which  the 
ridiculously  overrated  “  Wizard  of  the 
North”  inflicted  on  generations  of  un¬ 
happy  readers.  We  have  all  had  to 
read  the  Waverley  Novels— for  our 
sins  ;  hut  the  result  has  not  been  to 
make  us  all  worshippers  of  Scott !  He 
invented  the  “  novel  of  costume,”  and 
it  would  have  been  well  if  it  had  died 
with  him  instead  of  generating  a  brood 
of  G.  P.  R.  Jameses,  Harrison  Ains¬ 
worths,  and  James  Grants  ! 

Byron  was  a  truly  great  poet.  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin  was  bold  enough  to  say 
so  with  considerable  emphasis  in  his 
clever  book.  The  Poetry  of  the  Period, 
and  some  unwise  Wordsworthians  took 
the  opportunity  of  “slating”  him  for 
admiring  the  naughty  nobleman  who 
wrote  Don  Juan.  Great  as  were  Shel¬ 
ley’s  gifts  of  imagination,  he  lacks  the 
masculine  energy  and  individuality  of 
Byron.  But,  though  Byron  and  Shel¬ 
ley  will  always  rank  among  the  great¬ 
est  poets  of  England,  the  last  fifty 
years  has  given  us  at  least  one  man  of 
not  inferior  genius,  and  several  who 
must  take  a  high  place  among  poets  of 
the  second  class. 

We  next  find  Mr.  Harrison  declaring 
that  since  1837  we  have  had  no  great 
novelist.  He  writes  in  the  tone  of  a 
disappointed  man,  as  if  he  had  read  all 
the  fiction  of  the  day,  and  discovered 
that  it  was  “  flat,  stale,  and  unprofit¬ 
able.”  If  so,  he  must  be  hard  to  please, 
or  must  be  one  of  those  who  think 
nothing  is  good  'till  it  is  at  least  fifty 
years  old.  Otherwise,  he  would  not 
overlook  such  a  series  of  novels  as 
those  which  range  from  Far  from  the 
Madding  Croivd  to  Jude  the  Obscure. 
I  agree  with  him  that  Thackeray  is  a 
master  of  style  ;  but  ifi  laying  down 
that  Vanity  Fair  is  a  greater  novel 
than  The  JNewcomes,  this  critic  will  be 
sure  to  fall  foul  of  every  educated  ad¬ 
mirer  of  that  gifted  writer  of  fiction. 
Indeed,  Thackeray’s  highest  achieve¬ 
ment  was  Esmond,  and  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  iu  this  view  I  am  supported 
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by  no  less  a  critic  than  Professor  George 
Saintsbury,  whose  book,  Corrected  Im~ 
presftmis,'  contrasts  very  favorably  in 
some  respects  with  Mr.  liarrison’s  more 
pretentious  volume.  Scott  could  no 
more  have  written  Esmond  or  Romola 
than  he  could  have  written  Hamlet  or 
The  Merchant  of  Venice.  But  Mr. 
Harrison  adopts  the  conventional  no¬ 
tion  as  to  the  value  of  the  Waverley 
Novels  ;  and  so  he  is  unable  to  appre¬ 
ciate  works  which  all  competent  critics 
(and  in  saying  this  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  characterise  Messrs.  James  Payn  and 
Andrew  incompetent  specimens 

of  that  tribe)  believe  to  be  superior  to 
anything  produced  by  Scott. 

The  mention  of  Romola  brings  me  to 
George  Eliot.  She  was  possibly  the 
object  of  too  much  worship  during  her 
lifetime.  But  it  has  become  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  late  to  say  that  she  has  ceased  to 
be  read.  Mr.  Harrison  and  Professor 
Saintsbury  both  join  in  this  parrot-cry 
of  the  hour,  and  endeavor  to  show  that 
she  was  never  born  to  write  novels. 
What  nonsense  it  is  to  indulge  in  such 
idle  speculations  !  She  did  write  nov¬ 
els,  at  any  rate— and  they  were  great 
novels  whatever  may  be  their  shortcom¬ 
ings.  According  to  Mr.  Harrison,  she 
must  have  been  devoid  of  the  novel¬ 
writing  faculty  because  she  was  over 
thirty  when  she  tried  her  hand  at  fic¬ 
tion.  So  then  the  lady  novelist  should 
commence  in  her  teens  ?  At  that  rate 
the  readers  of  novels  have  an  appalling 
prospect  before  them.  When  every  gin 
fresh  from  a  boarding-school  is  invited 
to  plunge  into  the  manufacture  of  ro¬ 
mance,  no  wonder  that  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  male  novelist  is  ordered,  as  he  has 
been  lately  in  the  columns  of  a  weekly 
literary  journal,  to  quit  the  field  of  fic¬ 
tion,  “  bag  and  baggage.”  But  the 
absurdity  of  the  remarks  as  to  George 
Eliot’s  age  when  her  first  book.  Scenes 
from  Clerical  Life,  was  published,  may 
oe  seen  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
greatest  English  works  of  fiction  were 
written  when  their  authors  were  ap¬ 
proaching  old  age.  Daniel  Defoe  was 
fifty-six  when  Robinson  Crusoe  ap¬ 
peared.  Fielding  was  somewhat  young¬ 
er — forty-two — when  he  produced  Tom 
Jones  ;  but  Gulliver’s  Travels  (a  book 
which  I  for  one  include  among  the  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  romance)  did  not  make  its 


appearance  until  Swift  had  attained  his 
fifty-ninth  year.  So  much  for  the  the¬ 
ory  as  to  novelists  who  commence  writ¬ 
ing  after  thirty  being  disqualified  from 
taking  part  in  the  struggle  for  fame  I 

Professor  Saintsbury  has  indulged  in 
some  unworthy  sneers  at  George  Eliot 
on  account  of  her  relations  to  George 
Henry  Lewes — not  of  the  puritanical 
order,  for  Professor  Saintsbury  is  above 
such  littleness — but  rather  of  a  kind 
that  savors  strongly  of  pedantry.  He 
suggests  that  George  Eliot’s  love  of 
philosophical  speculations  was  due  to 
Lewes’s  influence,  and  that  her  novels 
were  the  result  of  a  system  of  “  coach¬ 
ing”  (this  word  best  conveys  what  is 
meant)  on  his  part.  Now,  it  is  really 
impossible  to  say  how  much  or  how  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  subject-matter  contained  in 
Adam  Bede,  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  or 
Daniel  Deronda,  was  actually  derived 
from  the  co-operation  of  the  author’s 
husband.  Such  inquiries  may  be  amus¬ 
ing  to  persons  of  feeble  intellect  and 
some  redeeming  capacity  for  laughter, 
but  for  literary  purposes  they  are  even 
more  unsatisfactory  than  the  attempt 
to  find  out  how  much  a  man  possesses 
of  his  great-great-grandfather’s  talents, 
passions,  and  eccentricities. 

The  greatness  of  George  Eliot  is  not 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  she  was 
either  advised  or  assisted  by  a  clever 
man  like  George  Henry  Lewes.  She 
has  defects  as  a  writer— ponderosity, 
didacticism,  and  a  weakness  for  aphor¬ 
isms.  But,  after  all,  she  was  one  of 
our  greatest  prose  artists.  She  resem¬ 
bles  Flaubert  in  many  ways,  and  the 
only  English  novelist  of  our  own  time 
who  exhibits  genius  of  the  rare  order 
which  she  possessed  is  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy.  She  is,  curiously  enough,  not 
feminine  in  the  same  sense  as  Charlotte 
Bronte,  or  her  gifted  sister  Emily, 
whose  Wuthering  Heights  is  certainly 
the  greatest  work  ever  written  by  a 
young  girl.  Romola  is  not  so  much  a 
masculine  as  a  monkish  book  ;  and  that 
is  exactly  what  George  Eliot’s  genius 
suggests  to  my  mind — the  intellect  and 
imaginative  power  of  some  gifted  monk. 
Her  Savonarola  is  a  true  portrait,  be¬ 
cause  she  understood  a  kindred  spirit, 
and  could  exhibit  his  lineaments  to  the 
world.  That  no  female  writer  of  any 
age  or  country  can  be  compared  with 
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her  is,  in  my  humble  judgment,  un¬ 
questionable.  She  is  greater  than 
George  Sand — greater  than  Matilde 
Serao — but  she  is  still  imperfect,  per¬ 
haps  partly  because  she  aimed  too  high, 
and  sought  to  combine  the  functions 
of  a  philosopher  and  a  novelist. 

Neither  Mr.  Ilarrison  nor  Professor 
Saintsbury  appear  to  realize  that  there 
are  exceptional  types  of  genius  which 
defy  classification.  Of  such  a  kind  is 
the  genius  of  George  Eliot.  It  would 
have  been  wiser  for  both  these  critics  if 
they  passed  over  this  novelist  in  silence, 
for  what  they  have  written  about  her 
clearly  proves — at  least  to  my  mind — 
that  they  do  not  understand  her  at  all. 

The  difiBculty  of  guiding  the  many¬ 
headed  public  with  regard  to  modern 
fiction  is  exemplified  by  Mr.  Harrison’s 
essay  on  the  novels  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  which,  in  spite  of  all  he  says 
about  them,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
very  poor  stuff  indeed.  Vivian  Orey 
is  “  the  best  of  a  bad  lot”  (  hope  I  am 
not  becoming  vulgar  in  referring  to 
the  literary  productions  of  this  Jewish 
accession  to  the  English  aristocracy)  ; 
the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  Co7i- 
ingsby,  which  is  a  rather  serious  effort, 
are  a  collection  of  satirical  sketches  of 
political  personages  thrown  together 
without  order  or  cohesion.  Lord  Bea- 
consfield’s  power  of  description  was  ex¬ 
actly  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which 
enterprising  auctioneers  possess— many 
passages  in  his  works  are  merely  cata¬ 
logues  of  plate,  furniture,  and  jewelry. 
The  experiment  of  striving  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  such  a  writer  must  necessarily 
prove  a  failure.  It  is  easy  to  see  the 
artistic  impotence  of  Disraeli  (I  gladly 
join  with  Mr.  Harrison  in  ”  resurrect¬ 
ing”  that  once-famous  name)  by  com¬ 
paring  his  wretched  political  romances 
with  the  best  works  of  Bulwer,  an  au¬ 
thor  who  has  been  undeservedly  neglect¬ 
ed  in  this  age  of  literary  over-produc¬ 
tion. 

Both  Mr.  Harrison  and  Professor 
Saintsbury  have  dwelt  on  the  feebleness 
of  Dickens  in  everything  save  in  the 
talent  for  caricature ;  but  their  criti¬ 
cism  is  rather  belated,  so  far  as  it  deals 
with  the  author  of  Pickwick.  With 
charming  ingenuousness,  Mr.  Harrison 
observes  that  if  any  writer  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  introduced  into  a  book  Pick¬ 


wick’s  ”  riotous  tomfoolery,”  he  would 
be  cried  down  by  the  reviewers  for  hav¬ 
ing  written  such  ”  vulgar  balderdash.” 
And  why  not  ?  Nearly  every  chapter 
of  Pickwick  is  excessively  vulgar,  and 
the  book  is  pierely  saved  from  literary 
damnation  by  its  fun.  Dickens  was  a 
poor  specimen  of  a  novelist,  and, 
though  a  genuine  humorist,  his  humor 
was  of  a  very  low  order.  In  fifty  years 
he  will  cease  to  be  included  among  great 
English  writers. 

Mr.  Harrison  praises  Anthony  Trol¬ 
lope,  while  Professor  Saintsbury  depre¬ 
ciates  him.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
some  of  Trollope’s  works  deserve  to  live 
for  their  manly  adherence  to  fact.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  not  an  artist  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  He  wrote, 
so  to  speak,  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
the  result  is  that  he  did  nothing  that 
grips  our  hearts  or  our  nerves  like 
Maupassant’s  novels,  or  the  best  of 
Turgenev’s  works.  I  may  be  touching 
on  forbidden  ground  by  introducing 
the  two  last  names  ;  but  it  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son  turns  his  face  aside  and  wears  a 
thoroughly  Anglo-Saxon  look  of  dis¬ 
pleasure,  in  spite  of  his  professions  of 
Comptisra,  I  am  sure  Professor  Saints¬ 
bury  will  enter  into  the  spirit  of  my 
remark. 

I  must  sum  up  with  apologies  to  the 
two  able  men  whom  I  have  ventured  to 
criticise  so  candidly.  After  all,  the 
best  criticism  is  like  the  efforts  of  men 
to  grope  their  way  through  darkness. 
Literature  may  be  compared  to  a  vast 
forest  full  of  shadows  and  of  strange, 
impalpable  forms.  To  find  our  way 
into  the  light  is  hard — perhaps  impos¬ 
sible.  When  we  seek  to  realize  all  the 
objects  around  us,  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  the  dimness  of  our  vision, 
and,  however  keen  may  be  our  sympa¬ 
thies,  we  cannot  easily  examine  more 
than  one  thing  at  a  time. 

If,  therefore,  the  two  books  with 
which  I  have  dealt  rather  summarily, 
have  not  presented  us  with  an  entirely 
accurate  survey  of  the  literature  of  the 
Victorian  age,  their  authors  must  get 
the  credit  of  having  attempted  to  ac¬ 
complish  a  task  which  most  men  would 
not  dare  to  enter  upon  ;  and  I  do  not 
flatter  myself  that  I  can  adequately  sup¬ 
plement  their  efforts. 

However,  this  much  is  clear  to  me— 
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that  the  Victorian  age  is  a  great  liter¬ 
ary  epoch — as  great  in  most  respects  as 
that  which  preceded  it — though  per¬ 
haps  its  most  marvellous  achievements 
have  been  in  the  domain  of  science  ; 
that  the  names  of  Robert  Browning, 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Tenny¬ 
son,  Rossetti,  and  William  Morris,  will 
live  in  the  annals  of  England’s  poetic 
literature  for  centuries  ;  that — with  the 
exception  of  Fielding,  Thackeray,  and 
George  Eliot— no  greater  novelists  have 
appeared  in  England  than  our  best 
writers  of  dction  during  the  last  two 
decades  ;  that  the  materials  of  romance 
— in  spite  of  Mr.  Harrison’s  lugubrious 
caterwauling  about  the  days  of  high¬ 
waymen — were  never  more  plentiful 
than  they  are  now  ;  take,  for  instance, 
, Jameson’s  raid  into  the  Transvaal  and 
Nansen’s  apparently  successful  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  North  Pole.  What  we  most 
need  is  a  better  educated  public,  who 
will  be  able  to  appreciate  literature  as 
literature — a  thing  rendered  unfortu¬ 
nately  very  difficult  owing  to  the  appe¬ 
tite  for  sensationalism  and  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  half-knowledge,  which  is  of 
course  only  another  word  for  superfi¬ 
ciality.  We  should  not  allow  the 
weight  of  the  past  to  crush  us.  In 
more  senses  than  one,  we  are  “  the  heirs 
of  the  ages.”  We  know  more,  and  are 
better  able  to  face  our  destiny,  than  our 
ancestors.  Science  has  taught  us  much, 
and  has  dispelled  the  mists  of  time- 
honored  superstition.  Each  of  us  can, 
if  we  are  at  all  civilized,  repeat  the 
brave  words  of  Mr.  Henley  : 

“  Beyond  this  place  of  wrath  and  tears 
Looms  bat  the  Horror  of  the  shade. 
And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years, 

Finds,  and  shall  find  me,  unafraid.” 

But  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  facts 
hidden  in  obscure  depths  In  our  cities, 
in  our  fields,  and  under  the  earth — the 


tragedy,  the  comedy  of  common  life — 
the  sorrows  which  no  words  can  em¬ 
body  ;  the  world-laughter  which  defies 
and  outlives  death  itself— the  hitherto 
invisible  world  on  which  our  modern 
progress  rests.  To  show  these  things 
is  the  function  of  the  novelist,  the  biog¬ 
rapher,  the  realistic  dramatist,  and  the 
social  historian  ;  for  such  an  accession 
to  literature  as  the  last-named  person¬ 
age  is  inevitable. 

It  may  be  humiliating  to  our  vanity 
to  reflect  that  England  has  produced 
but  one  Shakespeare  ;  but  let  us  re¬ 
member  that  modern  literature  is  noth¬ 
ing  if  it  be  not  cosmopolitan  ;  and  if 
we  can  claim  all  contemporary  writers 
as  brethren,  then  let  us  hail  in  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Ibsen  a  dramatist  who  has  un¬ 
veiled  a  corner  of  human  nature  un¬ 
known  to  the  great  author  of  Hamlet. 
Let  us,  too,  take  comfort  at  the  thought 
that  America  has  given  us  in  Haw¬ 
thorne  the  greatest  master  of  spiritual 
romance  ;  and  that  in  France  there  is 
a  whole  school  of  great  modern  writers, 
with  Gustave  Flaubert  at  their  head, 
who  have  in  that  country,  at  least, 
fought  and  killed  the  great  Scott  tradi¬ 
tion,  with  its  mediaeval  upholstery  and 
rusty  chain-armor.  The  English  novel 
has  recently  thrown  out  Vigorous 
shoots  ;  and,  in  the  future,  no  hybrid 
romance  can  flourish  even  on  the  soil 
where  hypocritical  prudery  has  resigned 
so  long.  Within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  such  books  as  Tess  of  the  D'  Urber~ 
villes.  The  Wages  of  Sin,  One  of  Our 
Conquerors,  and,  finally,  Jude  the  Ob¬ 
scure,,  have  made  the  typical  English 
morality-monger  gasp  with  horror, 
which  mayhap  will,  with  an  infusion 
of  culture,  develop  into  genuine  ad¬ 
miration.  I  believe  we  may  look  for¬ 
ward  with  hope  to  the  literature  of  the 
twentieth  century. —  Westminster  Re¬ 
view. 
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BY  GEORGE  FLEMING. 


”  Poar  donnir  tranqaille,  il  ne  faut  ayoir  jamais  fait  de  certains  rSves.” 


I. 

It  was  an  immense  drive  from  High- 
gate  (she  had  been  spending  part  of  the 
day  there,  with  an  ancient  relative  of 
her  husband)  back  to  her  own  house  in 
Lowndes  Square.  She  had  been  out 
since  one  o’clock  :  first,  at  this  lunch¬ 
eon  party,  where  she  had  met  a  dozen 
of  old  Lady  Selina’s  choicer  friends. 
Afterward,  taking  advantage  of  finding 
herself  in  that  quartier  perdu,  she  had 
consulted  with  her  coachman,  paid 
calls,  left  cards— all  with  a  sense  of 
executing  so  many  mechanical  dexteri¬ 
ties.  At  some  of  the  houses  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  at  home.  She  had  gone  in, 
and  talked,  and  talked  !  And  after 
each  of  these  visits,  as  she  re-entered 
her  carriage  and  pulled  the  fur  riig 
closer  about  her,  the  same  sensation  of 
discouragement,  of  lassitude,  of  an  in¬ 
sufferable  mental  and  moral  emptiness, 
had  seized  upon  her  :  as  if  this  depres¬ 
sion  of  spirit  was  an  unhappy  inde¬ 
pendent  fact  which  she  had  left,  like 
the  footman,  waiting  for  her  at  the 
door.  At  lunch  she  had  been  placed 
between  a  distinguished  artist  whose 
work  she  sincerely  admired,  and  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  well-known  poli¬ 
ticians  of  Lady  Selina’s  set.  Both  men 
had  talked  to  her  with  animation  and 
interest ;  and  she,  too,  had  been  inter¬ 
esting.  They  had  laughed  a  great 
deal ;  before  she  left.  Lady  Selina  had 
come  up  and  thanked  her  for  having 
made  the  success  of  her  little  party. 
And  yet  nothing,  nothing — nothing 
that  slie  had  heard  or  seen,  no  person¬ 
ality  with  which  she  had  come  in  con¬ 
tact  during  those  many  hours  ! — had 
even  for  a  moment  relieved  her  from 
that  sensation  of  bitter  and  miserable 
futility. 

As  her  carriage  turned  into  the  Park 
the  lamps  were  already  lighted  :  each 
separate  gas  jet  making  its  individual 
^ot  of  fiame  against  the  pale  clear 
Februai’y  twilight.  It  had  been  a  love¬ 
ly  day.  Since  morning,  millions  of 


brown  glistening  leaf -buds  had  swelled, 
and  split  their  varnished  cases  upon 
the  expectant  boughs.  Within  the  last 
week  the  grass  under  the  trees  had 
changed  color.  The  Serpentine,  she 
noticed,  as  it  reflected  the  light  over¬ 
head,  assumed  an  indefinable  air  of 
coming  from  the  fields,  of  being  a  real 
river  ;  and  the  damp,  mild  wind,  even 
under  those  regulated  branches,  sug¬ 
gested  the  country,  too,  and  tasted  of 
the  spring. 

There  were  more  cards  awaiting  for 
her  at  the  house,  more  invitations,  a 
heap  of  letters  to  be  answered.  One 
of  the  notes  was  from  her  husband, 
half  a  dozen  lines  written  from  the 
club,  to  say  she  was  not  to  expect  him 
home  to  dinner.  There  was  to  be  a 
late  sitting  at  the  House,  and  it  was 
uncertain  at  what  hour  he  might  have 
to  speak.  She  read  this  standing  under 
the  hall  lamp,  with  her  furs  still  hang¬ 
ing  about  her.  A  smile  broke  over  her 
tired  face  at  that  mention  of  his  speak¬ 
ing  ;  and  then  she  looked  to  see  when 
the  message  had  been  dispatched.  Sir 
John  had  carefully  noted  down  the 
hour  of  writing,  and  underneath,  from 
habit,  he  had  added  the  day  :  the  date 
of  the  month.  She  read  these  as  well. 
She  had  forgotten  that  this  was  the 
27th  of  February.  It  seemed  impossi¬ 
ble,  and  yet  she  had  forgotten  it  entire¬ 
ly  ;  and  the  recognition  of  this  forget¬ 
fulness  seemed  to  accentuate  and  under¬ 
line  all  the  vague,  intolerable  disap¬ 
pointment  of  the  day.  For  years,  for 
four  or  five  years  at  least,  that  date 
had  represented  something  precious  to 
her  :  an  anniversary.  Then,  one  spring, 
had  come  Sir  John’s  great  illness  ;  the 
following  year  they  had  been  busy  all 
through  iBbruary,  settling  matters  at 
Chisholme  and  taking  possession  of  the 
new  estate  ;  and  another,  and  yet  an¬ 
other  spring  had  come  and  gone  since 
that.  “It  is  eight  years  !’’  she  said 
aloud,  looking  up  from  the  bit  of  paper 
she  held  in  her  cnill  gloved  fingers. 

“  Yes,  m’lady.  Beg  pardon,  m’lady. 
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Dinner  at  the  usual  hour,  I  suppose, 
m’lady?”  the  butler  inquired  prompt¬ 
ly,  stepping  forward.  He  was  an  old 
servant ;  h^e  had  been  in  the  house 
since  she  was  tirst  married.  He  was 
there,  too,  eight  years  ago.  She 
glanced  with  sudden  interest  at  his 
familiar  inexpressive  face.  Very  likely 
he  remembered  that  winter,  and  had 
had  his  own  opinion  about  admitting 
visitors. 

“  No.  Yes.  Of  course  !  What  am 
I  saying?  Dinner  at  the  usual  hour. 
Sir  John  will  not  bo  home,  Dashwood,” 
she  added,  looking  back  over  her  shoul¬ 
der  when  she  had  already  gone  up  one 
or  two  stairs. 

As  a  rule  she  was  extremely  kind  to 
her  servants  ;  she  had  rather  senti¬ 
mental  theories  on  the  subject.  But 
to-night  she  let  her  maid  remove  her 
heavy  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  kneel 
down  before  her  to  take  off  her  shoes, 
as  if  her  maid  had  been  an  automaton. 
Even  after  she  was  dressed  for  dinner, 
she  remained  for  a  long  time  seated  be¬ 
fore  her  mirror,  staring  at  herself,  at 
her  hair,  her  neck,  her  jewels,  with 
hard  preoccupied  eyes.  It  was  a  new 
expression  on  her  face.  Eight  years 
before  she  had  had  a  great  deal  of  pleas¬ 
ure  in  contemplating  her  reflection  in 
that  same  glass.  Eight  years  before 
she  had  been  a  young  woman.  Look¬ 
ing  back  now  she  seemed  to  herself  so 
>  young  !  But  since  then  she  had  crossed 
the  gulf  which  separates  thirty  from 
thirty-five  ;  she  was  changed,  irrevoca¬ 
bly  changed  ;  nothing  could  do  away 
with  that.  When  she  went  out  now  to 
balls  and  parties,  everywhere,  she  met 
girls  and  young  men  who  had  been  the 
children  of  eight  years  before.  An  in¬ 
tolerable  sense  of  life  having  passed  on, 
of  being  left  out,  left  behind,  was  at 
the  bottom  of  all  her  unrest  and  fa¬ 
tigue.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if,  as  far 
back  as  she  could  remember,  some¬ 
thing — some  force  inherent  in  things 
which  she  could  not  describe,  but  which 
was  very  patent  to  her, — had  been  lead¬ 
ing  her  on  and  on,  entangling  her  with 
the  lure  of  new  interests,  cheating  her 
with  promises  of  opportunities  for  ac¬ 
tion  and  expression  which  had  never 
come  to  pass.  In  secret  she  had  always 
gone  on  in  the  hope  of  some  day  ex¬ 
periencing  once  more,  were  it  but  for 


an  hour,  the  thrill,  the  absolute  satis¬ 
faction  of  being,  which  had  once,  for  a 
short  time,  fulfilled  and  contented  the 
expectations  of  her  heart.  And  the 
ears  had  passed  ;  she  had  acquired 
abits  ;  she  was  a  middle-aged  woman 
now,  and  nothing  had  come  of  it  all. 
Nothing.  Nothing  ! 

Once,  long  ago,  at  a  crisis  in  her  ex¬ 
istence,  she  had  made  her  choice  :  she 
had  sent  away  the  man  who  loved  her. 
She  had  not  done  it  without  a  strug¬ 
gle.  At  the  last,  and  because  what 
bound  her  to  duty  was  far  more  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  emotion  than  of  strenuous  prin¬ 
ciple — because,  like  thousands  and 
thousands  of  other  women,  she  was 
weak  of  purpose,  ready  to  sacrifice  her¬ 
self  and  yet  willing  to  evade  the  logical 
conclusions  of  her  own  choice  of  con¬ 
duct — at  the  very  least  she  had  tried  to 
make  terms  with  Necessity,  to  stipulate 
for  a  reprieve,  offering  herself  the  con¬ 
solation  of  yet  some  hours,  some  su¬ 
premely  happy  hours,  spent  in  bis  com¬ 
pany.  She  had  clung  to  this  scheme 
passionately  :  shutting  her  eyes  to  all 
else,  assuring  herself  and  him  that  it 
mvst  be  so  :  that  this  much  at  least  was 
“  owed  to  them.”  By  whom  ?  It  was 
a  question  that  she  refused  to  ask  her¬ 
self  !  But  circumstances  had  been  too 
much  for  her.  She  had  done  without 
it  in  the  end. 

And  it  is  possible  for  a  woman  to 
submit  to  so  much  that  she  never  agrees 
to  !  She  was  thinking  of  that  all  the 
time  she  sat  eating  her  dinner  in  the 
warm,  softly-lighted  room,  opposite  Sir 
John’s  empty  place.  Her  plan  had 
been  to  go  to  the  Opera  that  evening  ; 
and  later,  she  was  to  accompany  her 
sister-in-law  to  a  big  political  At  Home. 
But  when  the  carriage  came  round  she 
sent  it  away  again.  To-morrow  she 
would  tell  Julia  she  had  headache — any¬ 
thing  !  But  they  should  let  her  off, 
for  once,  to-night. 

II. 

It  had  been  her  own  suggestion  that 
they  should  spend  the  last  day  of  all  at 
Stonehenge.  She  had  visited  the  place 
once  before  ;  and  it  gratified  the  half¬ 
theatrical,  half-romantic  element  in 
her  imagination  to  connect  inseparably 
the  last  hours  of  their  brief  frustrated 
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love  with  the  old  enduring  mystery  of 
those  stones.  He  had  begged  very  hard 
for  an  alternative  place  of  meeting  : 
something  that  they  could  be  sure  of, 
in  case  of  bad  weather,  or  if  any  of  her 
domestic  arrangements  failed.  But  she 
had  conceived  a  nervous  horror  of  see¬ 
ing  him  again  in  town.  She  was  al¬ 
ways  looking  forward  (it  was  one  of  the 
differences  between  them),  and  she 
'dreaded  to  part  with  him  in  any  place 
which  she  might  afterward,  by  stress 
of  circumstance,  be  forced  to  revisit. 
That  was  one  of  the  things  which  she 
never  told  him,  and  he  had  ended  by 
giving  in  to  her  wish — as  he  always 
ended. 

It  was  arranged  between  them  that 
he  should  go  down  to  Salisbury  over¬ 
night,  meeting  her  in  the  morning  at 
the  railway  station.  He  was  to  have  a 
carriage  waiting,  and  she  would  come 
down  from  London  by  the  earliest  train 
possible.  “  1  should  so  like  to  bring 
you  some  lunch  ;  in  a  basket,  you 
know,  I  think  I  might  manage  it. 
And  you  won’t  like  the  things  they  give 
you  to  eat,  at  the  place  where  they  put 
up  the  horses,  and  I  should  so  like  to 
have  you  enjoy  things.”  This  she  had 
said  to  him,  as  they  were  settling  the 
details  of  their  expedition  ;  and,  though 
he  laughed  at  her  idea  of  pleasure,  and 
teased  her  with  suggestions  of  ordering 
down  some  preposterous  quantity  of 
provision,  the  simplicity  of  her  solici¬ 
tude  for  his  comfort  touched  him  very 
much  ;  the  way  she  looked  at  him  while 
she  said  it  seemed  to  him  one  of  the 
tenderest,  sweetest  things  he  had  ever 
known.  The  expression  in  her  eyes 
that  day,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  were 
among  the  things  which  he  remem¬ 
bered  longest. 

She,  on  her  side,  had  remembered  it 
all ;  every  incident.  During  the  whole 
of  that  last  week  he  spent  in  England 
his  regimental  duties  had  left  him 
scarce  an  hour  in  the  day  for  her.  That 
afternoon  together  at  Stonehenge  was 
the  sum  of  what  they  might  expect ; 
and,  after  all,  they  had  never  gone 
there  !  After  all  her  dreams,  her  plans 
— she  never  forgot  the  strangeness  of 
that  secret  continuous  planning — they 
had  been  prevented  by  the  commonest, 
the  most  obvious  of  accidents.  It  bad 
simply  rained  all  day  long.  It  had 


rained  violently— rained  in  torrents  ; 
and  after  announcing  to  Sir  John  over 
night  that  she  was  going  to  spend  part 
of  the  day  in  the  country,  with  a  friend 
(she  had  promised  herself  she  would 
tell  no  lies,  that  were  not  necessary),  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  leave  the 
house  in  face  of  such  outrageous  weath¬ 
er.  It  was  the  sort  of  accident  a  child 
might  have  foreseen.  But  she  had 
made  so  sure  of  being  given  what  she 
wanted  at  the  last !  She  had  so  vehe¬ 
mently  persuaded  herself  that  the  very 
completeness  of  the  sacrifice — the  man¬ 
ner  m  which  she  sent  him  away  forever 
— could  propitiate  fate,  cheat  justice, 
turn  this  last  poor  self-indulgence  into 
a  mere  question  of  accepting  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  pain  they  suffered  !  And 
then  it  had  rained  all  day. 

No  one,  not  even  her  eldest  sister-in- 
law,  who  was  devoted  to  John,  and  al¬ 
ways  hurrying  in,  at  inconvenient 
hours,  to-  ask  questions  about  his  com¬ 
fort — not  one  person  of  her  entotirage 
had  ever  sus|)ected  the  existence  of  that 
brief  romance. 

He  was  the  son  of  one  of  Sir  John’s 
county  neighbors  and  ■  constituents. 
When  his  regiment  was  stationed  at, 
Windsor,  it  was  only  natural  that  he 
should  be  a  great  deal  in  town  ;  very 
often  at  Lowndes  Square.  And  when 
the  — th  Highlanders  was  ordered  to 
India,  he  went  away.  It  was  one  more 
of  the  innumerable  meetings  and  part¬ 
ings  which  take  place  in  silence,  out  of 
sight,  as  it  were  under  the  surface. 
No  one  but  herself  had  attached  any 
particular  meaning  to  his  coming  or 
going.  He  was  not  a  person  of  impor¬ 
tance.  And  as  she  sat  there,  in  her 
pretty  dinner  gown,  before  the  fire,  on 
this  other  37th  of  February,  she  was 
realizing  in  a  very  vivid  degree  the 
force  of  that  curious  inevitable  inter¬ 
lacing  of  small  things,  small  interests, 
small  habits,  which  constitutes  a  sec¬ 
ond  existence  for  most  of  us — an  exist¬ 
ence  nothing  interrupts.  At  first  it 
had  seemed  impossible  to  endure  the 
emptiness,  the  blank  unchanging  si¬ 
lence,  which  fell  upon  her  from  the  day 
of  his  going  (she  had  asked  him  not  to 
write).  From  day  to  day  she  deter¬ 
mined— she  nearly  determined — to  tell 
.the  whole  story  to  her  husband.  It 
would  be  a  relief,  which  she  could  al- 
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most  feel  beforehand,  to  hear  him  talked 
of,  to  hear  herself  mention  his  name. 
And  then,  little  by  little,  the  forced  oc- 
capations  of  her  position  (she  had  no 
children),  the  very  activity  of  her  youth 
aud  temperament,  re-asserted  their 
claims.  And  the  years  had  passed 
since  then  !  Of  all  that  old  ajjjony  she 
retained  a  sensation  of  something  pain¬ 
ful  but  very  much  hidden  inside  her 
consciousness  :  a  sense  of  something 
incomplete  rather  than  an  active  grief. 
Very  often  she  did  not  think  of  him 
now,  by  name,  for  weeks  together.  It 
was  the  accident  of  a  date  which  had 
brought  the  old  memories  back  so 
strongly  to-night.  A  mere  accident, 
but  she  abandoned  herself  to  it  entirely. 

Years  ago  she  had  done  this  same 
thing  so  often  I  There  was  not  a  pos¬ 
sible  detail  of  that  afternoon  at  Stone¬ 
henge  she  had  not  lived  over  a  hundred 
limes  in  imagination  ;  and  her  fancied 
account  of  what  had  not  been,  and 
never  could  be  again,  invariably  started 
at  the  same  incident :  she  saw  herself 
getting  out  of  the  railway  carriage  at 
Salisbury  Station.  She  saw  herself  as 
in  a  vision  ;  she  knew  every  detail  of 
the  dress  she  had  meant  to  wear — (after 
all  she  had  succeeded  in  accounting  for 
the  luncheon  basket !) — and  from  that 
point,  on,  the  story  she  told  herself  of 
that  last  day  scarce  varied  a  whit.  .  .  . 


He  was  standing  on  one  side,  a  little 
away  from  the  crowd,  when  she  first 
caught  sight  of  him  ;  he  was  smiling  ; 
he  was  listening  to  something  said  by 
a  porter — two  or  three  men  near  him 
were  laughing  also.  Then  the  train 
drew  up  at  the  platform.  Their  eyes 
met.  “  It  is  you,”  he  said,  as  he  gave 
her  his  hand  to  step  out. 

All  the  way  down  she  had  wondered 
at  intervals  how  he  would  greet  her  ; 
what  form  of  words  he  would  use. 
And  now  she  was  there.  They  were 
together,  and  what  had  either  of  them 
left  to  sav  ? 

‘‘Is  the  carriage  waiting^  Am  I 
late  ?  There  is  nothing  but  that  bas¬ 
ket,  you  know  ;  and  the  rugs.  Have 
you  been  waiting  long?  Am  I  late?” 
she  asked  again.  And  for  all  answer 
he  looked  at  her — oh,  how  she  loved 
that  look  in  his  eyes  1 
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He  put  her  into  the  carriage  and  got 
in  himself.  ‘‘  Are  you  warm  enough  ?” 
he  asked,  and  leaned  across  to  tuck  the 
fur  rug  carefully  about  her  feet. 
“  Would  you  like  the  top  part  up? 
But  there  is  no  wind.”  “  I  like  it. 
Yes.  Leave  it  open,  please,”  she  mur¬ 
mured.  As  he  reached  over,  his  shoul¬ 
der  brushed  against  her  arm.  She  sat 
with  both  hands  in  her  muff  looking 
straight  before  her.  It  seemed  as  if 
she  had  come  all  that  way,  and  at  all 
that  risk,  only  to  hear  him  talk  about 
carriages  and  the  weather.  It  was  all 
so  forlorn,  so  unexpected,  so  bewilder¬ 
ing  !  She  remembered  that  he  was 
laughing  when  she  6rst  caught  sight  of 
him  from  the  window — laughing. 

She  kept  her  eyes  persistently  6xed 
upon  the  faded  bine  cushions  opposite  ; 
and  the  heavy  landau  went  steadily  roll¬ 
ing  past  long  streets  of  houses,  and 
people,  and  then  more  houses.  They 
turned  out  of  a  gray  empty  public 
square  ;  there  were  scattered  villas  ; 
they  crossed  a  bridge  ;  the  horse’s  hoofs 
rang  sharply  on  the  stones  ;  and  then 
the  long  white  country  road  stretched 
before  them — stretched  all  across  the 
Plain,  under  the  pale,  low,  restless  Feb¬ 
ruary  sky.  “  That’s  Old  Sarum,  that 
is,”  says  the  coachman,  pointing  with 
lus  whip.  He  was  accustomed  to  driv¬ 
ing  parties  who  asked  questions  ;  but 
Lor’  bless  you,  this  gentleman  never  so 
much  as  turned  his  head.  The  lady — 
she  was  a  pretty  young  lady — took  more 
interest.  She  sat  up.  “  Oh,  yes,  thank 
you  !  1  see,”  she  said.  This  man  who 
drove  them — the  people  at  the  inn — 
must  not  be  allowed  to  notice  anything. 
That  was  part  of  the  price  she  had  to 
pay.  ‘‘  I  see,  I  see.  Thank  you,”  she 
repeated  with  mechanical  politeness. 
The  bare  hilltop,  where  some  sheep 
were  grazing,  swam  and  floated  across 
before  her  glistening  eyes ;  her  lip 
trembled  ;  after  a  minute  she  put  her. 
hand  stealthily  up  to  her  face. 

“Mary?”  said  the  man  sitting  be¬ 
side  her.  Then  for  the  first  time 
she  turned  and  looked  full  at  him. 
“Mary?”  he  said  again;  and  she  knew 
that  tone  in  his  voice  so  well  !  Her 
heart  gave  a  great  jarring  throb  :  she 
could  feel  it  beat,  beating  while  she 
looked  at  him.  ”  Oh,  why — why  have 
yon  that  unhappy  face  ?”  she  cried. 
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“  I  am  unhappy.  Do  you  suppose 
it  is  easy  for  me  to  say  good-b>e  to 
you  ?  You  are  all  I  love  m  this  world,” 
he  said,  sadly  enough. 

“  Roger—” 

Every  word  of  it  was  true.  She 
knew  it  was  true.  His  love  was  there 
— before  her ;  and  she  could  touch  it 
— his  whole  love.  And  in  an  instant  a 
feeling  of  absolute  satisfaction,  the 
rest,  the  contentment  of  a  natural  com¬ 
pletion,  filled  all  her  heart  and  being  : 
stilled  it ;  filled  it ;  rising— rising  like 
water  in  a  lock. 

“  Ah,  don’t  be  unhappy  now.  Not 
now  ;  not  yet.  We  have  the  whole  day 
before  us.  Please — don’t  look  unhappy, 
Roger.  If  you  only  knew  ;  it  hurts  me 
so.  Please.  To  please  me,”  she  said 
in  her  soft  voice.  Whether  he  had 
taken  her  hand,  or  she  had  given  it  to 
him,  she  did  not  know.  But  there  it 
lay,  in  his.  “  What  did  you  do  last 
night?  Did  you  think  of  me?”  she 
asked,  and  looked  up  at  him  with  con¬ 
fiding,  triumphant  eyes. 

He  told  her  how  he  had  come  down 
after  dining  with  some  fellows  at  the 
club.  It  was  a  kind  of  farewell  ban¬ 
quet  ;  one  of  the  good-byes  that  had  to 
he  got  over  : — ”  1  came  down  by  the 
last  train.  1  couldn’t  getaway  sooner. 
The  hotel  was  shut  up  at  that  hour. 
There  was  no  one  about  but  a  mouldy 
old  porter,  who  put  me  into  a  great 
mouldy  melancholy  room  opposite  the 
Cathedral  Close.  I  heard  the  clock 
strike  all  the  hours  ;  all  the  quarters. 
1  thought  of  you.  1  thought  of  India 
and  of  saying  good-bve  to  you.  It  was 
like  deatL  It  was  like  being  in  one’s 
grave,  with  those  infernal  chimes  ring¬ 
ing  forever  and  forever  overhead.  I 
used  to  tell  you  my  heart  would  break 
and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it,  if  you 
sent  me  away  from  you,  Mary.  I  don’t 
think  it  will  now.  1  don’t  think  there 
is  any  end  to  what  a  fellow  can  suffer  ; 
or  any  end  to  loving  you.  It  comes 
much  to  the  same  thing,”  says  poor 
Roger  with  his  dreary  smile. 

‘‘  Yes,”  she  said.  But  she  was  hard¬ 
ly  sorry  for  him  :  she  wanted  so  to  hear 
it  all. 

”  I  thought  it  never  would  be  morn¬ 
ing.  When  the  night  was  over  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  been  living  there  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  in  that  horribly  lonely  mel- 
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ancholy  room.  I  wondered  who  would 
be  the  next  fellow  to  sleep  there  ;  and 
if  he  would  see  the  daylight  come  creep¬ 
ing  in  at  the  window,  and  light  up  the 
beastly  old  walls  and  carpet,  and  the 
musty  old  furniture,  and  that  hateful 
bed  ?  I  got  up  as  soon  as  the  house 
was  awake.  I  walked  all  over  the  town 
before  any  of  the  shops  were  open.  It 
was  as  if  the  whole  place  knew  I  was 
there  to  say  good-bye  to  you.  And 
after  breakfast  I  went  into  the  cathe¬ 
dral  and  talked  to  the  verger.  He  told 
me  :  ”  Them  chimes  was  considered  to 
be  a  great  comfort  to  the  sleepless,” 
says  Roger  with  a  grim  little  laugh. 
‘‘  And  then — Mary  ?”  “  Yes,  dear.” 
“  There  was  a  wedding  party — a  niece 
of  one  of  the  Canons.  She  wasn’t  ex¬ 
actly  pretty,  but  young  ;  and  with  such 
a  nice  gentle  look  on  her  face.  And 
he — he  was  a  fellow  about  my  own  age. 
I  stood  there  next  to  the  verger  and 
watched  them.  And  when  the  parson 
told  him  to  put  the  ring  on  her  finger 
— you  know — I  saw  him  look  at  her. 
And  I  thought  how  he’d  got  all  his  life 
before  him — with  her.  And  then  I 
came  away  to  meet  you  ;  to  say  good¬ 
bye  to  you,”  says  Roger  again. 

She  had  never  seen  him  look  like 
that ;  she  hardly  knew  his  face  with 
that  expression  on  it ;  but  at  each  of 
his  words  she  felt  him  all  hers  ;  hers 
absolutely  ;  hers  as  nothing  had  ever 
belonged  to  her  before.  “  And  so  you 
thought  of  me  all  the  time  ?  Poor  boy. 
My  poor  Roger,”  she  murmured  very 
softly,  and  drawing  a  long  breath. 

“  Yes.  All  the  time.  All  along 
those  confounded  streets —in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  ;  everywhere  ; — the  place  is  full  of 
my  thoughts  of  you.  If  we  ever  go 
back  there,  when  we  are  old,  it  will  be 
like  walking  among  ghosts  ;  meeting 
ghosts  ; — ghosts  of  me  and  of  you — and 
of  to-day.” 

‘‘Ah,  to-day  is  ours,”  she  said  very 
quickly.  And  a  smile  of  pure  satisfac¬ 
tion,  the  smile  of  a  child,  passed  over 
her  lips  : — ‘‘  We  had  people  dining  in 
Lowndes  Square  last  night ;  twenty  of 
them  ;  twenty  friends  of  Sir  John  to 
meet  the  Bishop.  I  sat  between  him 
and  Lord  George,  and  we  talked  about 
— about  lobsters.  About  the  right  way 
to  make  lobster  salad.  The  Bishop 
and  I  had  made  a  plot  together  not  to 
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let  Lord  George  get  on  his  bimetal¬ 
lism.  And  after  dinner  the  Bishop’s 
wife — you  remember  Mrs.  Bellendcn  ? 
that  dark,  lean  woman  with  the  teeth  ? 
— well,  she  came  up  to  me  to  say  how 
much  the  Bishop  loved  talking  to  me 
—for  1  have  such  a  happy  face,  and 
there  is  nothing  the  Bishop  loves  so 
much  as  happy  faces.” 

And  then  she  blushed  consciously. 
She  had  repeated  the  speech  out  of 
mockery  ;  it  had  amused  her  as  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  her  good  acting,  when  she 
heard  it.  And  it  passed  through  her 
mind  like  a  flash  how  secretly  and  mis¬ 
erably  she  would  have  resented  it,  had 
Roger  told  her  such  an  anecdote  of 
himself.  “  Happy  ?”  she  said  hurried¬ 
ly.  “I  was  watching  the  clock  over  her 
lean  shoulder  all  the  while  the  woman 
talked  to  me.  I  was  counting  the 
hours— twelve  hours  yet ;  eleven  and  a 
half — before  my  train  started.  My  sis¬ 
ters  in-law  were  all  there,  all  of  them  ; 
they  always  come  for  the  Bishop.  They 
like  to  see  him  talking  to  me.  Julia 
says  it  shows  how  much  he  appreciates 
dear  John.  And  Sir  John  enjoyed 
himself  solemnly  all  the  evening  long. 

It  is  the  sort  of  thing  he  really  cares 
for,”  said  his  wife,  ”  that,  and  making 
notes  for  his  speech.” 

“  ’Tis  the  sort  of  thing  you  will  be  . 
doing  when  I  am  gone,”  says  Roger 
sadly. 

She  bit  her  lip,  glancing  quickly  at 
him.  She  did  not  answer  for  a  min¬ 
ute.  Then  Oh,  Roger,  if  you 
knew  !  Roger,  if  you  would  under¬ 
stand — I  want  to  be  happy  to-day.  I 
want  it  to  remember.  I  want  it !” 
she  cried  out  with  sudden  passion. 

“  Look,”  she  said,  “  look  at  that  sky — 
like  spring  ;  and  the  sunshine,  and  the 
soft,  soft  clouds.  Look  at  that  great 
plain,  and  the  road  that  goes  on  and 
on,  as  if  it  went  on  forever.  Do  you 
see  the  green  grass  over  there — the  line 
of  new  green,  by  the  brook  ?  Do  you 
hear  the  rooks,  how  they  caw  ?  And 
do  you  hear  the  sheep  bleating,  Roger  ?” 
She  leaned  nearer  to  him,  holding  his 
big,  strong  hand  tight  between  both  her 
own.  “  Oh,”  she  said,  ‘‘  after  Lon¬ 
don,  this  is  another  world  !  Let  me 
feel  it  is  our  world  ;  it  belongs  to  us 
two  for  to-day.  I  shall  have  time — do 
you  think  I  shall  not  have  time  to  think 


— to  remember  —  afterward  ?”  She 
shook  her  head  ;  her  lips  quivered  ; 
she  looked  up  into  his  eyes  with  a 
smile.  ‘‘  Be  good  to  me  about  this, 
Roger.  It  is  our  one  day— our  happy 
day,”  she  said.  She  spoke  very  low, 
very  fast,  with  an  anguish  of  insistence. 
And  then,  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
feeling  that  she  had  prevailed  with 
him,  she  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  and  leaned 
back  once  more  in  her  corner.  ‘‘  Ah, 
you  are  good.  Now  talk  to  me,”  she 
said  almost  gayly.  And  again  she  was 
conscious  of  that  feeling  of  absolute 
satisfaction — of  full,  brimming  satis¬ 
faction.  It  came  to  her  as  if  she  had 
been  waiting  for  it  all  her  life.  It  was 
something  so  new  and  withal  so  simply 
natural,  that  if  she  had  seen  her  hus¬ 
band  then,  if  Sir  John  himself  had  been 
there,  walking  before  them,  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  could  have  felt  nothing. 

And  the  horses  pounded  steadily 
along  the  empty  road,  the  carriage  went 
on  steadily  rolling  past  the  flat,  empty 
country.  To  be  with  Roger— was 
real !  She  sat  with  her  hand  in  his  ; 
she  heard  his  voice  speaking  to  her. 
The  wintry  flelds,  the  low  sky,  spread 
before  her  eyes  like  a  dream. 

IV. 

And  when,  a  little  later,  the  carriage 
had  driven  away,  leaving  them  alone, 
face  to  face  with  each  other  in  the  soli¬ 
tude  of  that  still,  winter-bound  land¬ 
scape,  she  was  seized  with  a  kind  of 
tender  delirium,  a  condition  of  acute, 
exalted,  vibrating  sensibility,  in  which 
it  seemed  as  if  her  being  responded  to 
a  hundred  different  simultaneous  emo¬ 
tions.  The  stillness,  the  clear,  limpid 
air,  the  look  in  Roger’s  eyes,  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  Stonehenge,  the  sight  of  those 
great  stones,  some  standing  yet,  others 
time-shaken,  knee-deep  in  weeds,  lean¬ 
ing,  sinking  to  the  turf,  in  sovereign 
overthrow — and  that  turf  itself  after 
London  !  the  miles  and  miles  of  open, 
grassy  country  :  all  these  things  stmek 
upon  her  heart  and  senses  like  nothing 
she  had  ever  known  before.  For  those 
hours  she  had  entirely  escaped  conven¬ 
tions  ;  she  had  forgotten  them  ;  her 
impressions  came  to  her  direct  and 
vital  as  reality  itself.  She  turned  to 
Roger  then.  He  had  thrown  his  arm 
about  her,  and  she  felt  it  holding  her. 
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Her  head  drooped  against  his  shoulder. 
“  Ah,”  she  sighed,  “  ah,  to  be  here 
with  youT'  And  then  in  a  moment 
she  had  slipped  from  his  jealous,  trem¬ 
bling  grasp  with  a  laugh  like  a  child’s. 
“  Oh,”  she  cried,  “lam  happy.  I  am 
too  happy,  Roger  !” 

“  You  look  like  a  flower,”  he  said 
fondly — ”  My  Flower  I — against  those 
stones.” 

‘‘  Roger,  is  Stonehenge  what  you  ex¬ 
pected  ?” 

‘‘  I  don’t  know.  I  think  when  you 
are  there  I  see  nothing.” 

She  laughed  again,  exultantly.  “  Oh, 
to  be  here,  with  you  !”  she  said  once 
more  in  her  soft,  tender  voice. 

She  made  him  help  her  spread  their 
lunch  on  a  fallen  slab  of  granite,  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  huge  monoliths. 
Here  and  there,  in  cre\ices,  in  shel¬ 
tered  corners,  lingered  a  patch  of  rain- 
spotted  snow  ;  but  the  air  at  midday 
was  tempered,  vaguely  tepid,  with  inti¬ 
mations  in  it  of  the  coming  spring. 
All  about  them,  from  the  distance,  rose 
the  thin,  fluctuating  bleating  of  count¬ 
less  companies  of  lambs.  By  the  edges 
of  the  stones,  already  the  grass  was 
greener ;  and  it  was  true  that  she 
showed  there  like  a  flower — a  flower  of 
brilliant,  refined,  modern  life,  with  her 
pretty  dress  and  her  fair  hair  and  her 
softly  blooming  skin,  among  those  som¬ 
bre  ruins.  For  a  little  while  she  was 
radiant ;  the  young  man  could  not  de¬ 
tach  his  eyes  from  her.  ‘‘  How  young 
ou  look  to-day  !— like  a  little  girl,” 
e  said  at  one  moment. 

“  Oh,  I  am  older  than  you  ;  twenty- 
nine.” 

‘‘  Yes,  three  months  older  1  As  if 
that  made  a  difference.” 

She  looked  at  him.  ‘‘  Three  months  ? 
I  have  been  married  six  years,”  she  said 
in  a  curious  altered  voice.  And  then, 
all  at  once,  for  the  first  time,  she  began 
talking  to  him  of  her  marriage — of  ner 
married  life.  She  told  him  the  whole 
story  rapidly,  impetuously,  without 
stopping  to  pick  words — as  if  some  se¬ 
cret  barrier  between  their  minds  were, 
for  the  first  time,  broken  : — ”  I  was 
twenty-two — nearly  twenty-three.  And 
there  are  so  many  of  us  at  home  !  1 
was  so  pleased  not  to  wait :  to  be  the 
first  of  all  to  marry.  I  was  so  pleased 
to  marry  him.  I  liked  having  a  house 


in  London.  I  liked  all  the  things  he 
gave  me.  Roger,  now — now — at  the 
present  moment— I  like  having  those 
things  still.” 

He  looked  away  ;  his  honest  face 
went  red  all  over.  ”  I  suppose — I  sup¬ 
pose  you  can’t  help  it.  A  woman  can¬ 
not  help  it,”  he  said  very  gravely  and 
gently. 

‘‘  Oh,”  she  cried  out,  and  her  beau¬ 
tiful  eyes  filled  suddenly  with  tears. 
”  If  I  could  show  myself  to  you  just  as 
lam!  If  you  could  know  me  without 
its  hurting  you  !  Roger,  I  did  not 
know  you.  And  there  was  no  love  in 
it.  No  love  :  that’s  my  defence,  and 
it’s  my  shame.  He  was  very  good-na¬ 
tured.  I  did  not  dislike  him  ;  I  did 
not  mind  him.  I  thonght  him  kind. 
He  gave  me  what  I  wanted — and  what 
he  wanted  was  a  pretty,  lively  wife.  He 
thinks  all  men  with  property  owe  it  to 
the  country  to  marry.  Oh,”  she  said, 
”  if  he  had  ever  loved  any  one — if  he 
loved  any  one  now — I  believe  I  could 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  forgive  him  !  I 
was  a  young  girl,  Roger  :  it  would  have 
been  so  easy  for  him  to  have  made  me 
love  him.  And  he  never  did  :  he  never 
tried.  But  when  you  think  that  I  have 
satisfied  him,  Roger — /,  who  never 
cared  whether  he  went  or  came.  And 
never  to  have  loved  him  ;  never  for  a 
day  ;  never-never  I  How  can  I  for¬ 
give  him  that  ?  Roger,  can’t  you  com¬ 
fort  me  ?  You — at  least  you  are  a  man. 
You  can  go  away.  You  are  free  ;  but 
I— and  I  am  his  wife.  Oh,  Roger—” 
she  stretched  out  her  two  arms  across 
her  knee,  and  wrung  the  delicate  fin¬ 
gers  together — ”  Oh,  Roger,  Roger, 
how  can  you  comfort  me  for  that  f” 

Ho  put  out  his  hand  and  took  hers  ; 
there  was  a  wedding  ring  upon  the  lit¬ 
tle  trembling  hand  ;  he  looked  down 
at  it  as  it  lay  there,  so  passive,  so  help¬ 
less — on  his  own  broad  brown  palm— 
and  his  face  whitened  beneath  the  sun¬ 
burn.  ‘‘  I  am  so  sorry  for  you.  I  love 
you  so  much,”  he  said. 

‘‘Sorry?  Oh!”  she  repeated  with 
a  little  piteous  moan.  She  laid  her 
cheek  against  the  rock  behind  her,  and 
looked  off  across  the  plain,  with  her 
great  hopeless  desolate  eyes.  And  then 
after  a  moment :  “  It  is  so  hard  for 
you,  Roger,”  she  said.  ‘‘  If  God  only 
gave  women  a  second  chance.” 
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“  I  love  you  so  much  ;  as  you  are,” 
he  repeated  gently  ;  and  an  immense 
pity,  a  pity  for  all  women — a  pity  for 
all  the  mistakes  of  life,  the  bitter,  idle, 
tragic,  irretrievable  blunders — wrung 
his  heart.  Presently,  and  still  without 
letting  ^0  the  poor  little  hand,  he  be¬ 
gan  telling  her  of  what  she  had  been 
to  him  since  he  had  known  her  :  the 
good  she  had  done  him  ;  the  change 
she  had  made  in  his  life.  “  I  don’t 
think  I  was  worse  than  most  fellows 
even  before  then,”  he  said  quite  sim¬ 
ply  ;  “  only  I’ve  been  knocking  about 
the  place  ever  since  I  can  remember. 
My  brother  Ted  has  been  away  in  India 
these  Gve  years.  The  old  Governor  and 
I  get  on  very  well ;  and  I  like  my  step¬ 
mother  well  enough,  and  the  kids. 
But  since  my  mother  died — till  I  knew 
you — I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  feel 
at  home.  I  used  to  go  up  into  her 
dressing»room  and  talk  to  her,  in  the 
holidays,  when  I  was  a  little  chap  at 
school.  My  step-mother  uses  the  room 
now  ;  I  haven’t  been  inside  it  these  ten 
years.  But  I’ve  felt  like  that  in  your 
place  iu  Lowndes  Square — like  being  a 
boy  again,  and  being  loved — and  see¬ 
ing  your  pretty  ways  about  the  house  ; 
how  you  move  about  and  touch  things 
— oh,  you  know  what  I  mean  ?  I’ve 
seen  you  look  at  me  in  the  same  way  : 
with  the  same  eyes  ;  as  if  you  loved 
me,”  says  Roger. 

”  Yes,”  said  Mary  ;  and  the  child¬ 
less  woman’s  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
“  Dear,”  she  said,  ”  I  am  so  glad  that 
when — when  you  are  gone,  you  will  be 
near  your  brother.  I— I  used  to  be 
rather  jealous,  once,  of  the  way  you 
care  for  Ted.  I  always  feel  that  if  he 
knew— if  you  told  him  about  me — ” 

”  Mary  !” 

.  ‘‘  Yes,  dear.  About  your  caring  for 
me,  I  mean.  I  felt  that  he  would  be 
apinst  us.  At  the  best,  he  will  be 
glad  for  your  sake  that  you  came  away. 
He  will  see,  Ted  will  see,  how  nothiug 
good  could  ever  have  come  of  our  love 
—oh,  our  poor  love  !  And  he  will 
judge  it — and  me.  He  will  tell  you 
that  a  married  womau  who  lies  to  her 
husband  ends  by  lying  to  her  lover. 
Oh,  Roger,  let  me  speak.  Ted  will  see 
it  all  and  make  you  see  it.  Not  at  first 
perhaps.  Not  now  ;  not  just  now,  but 
later — when  you  begin  to  remember 


me.  Not  to  think  of  me,  but  to  re¬ 
member  me.  Oh,”  she  cried,  “  there 
are  women  I  have  heard  of  who  can 
give  up  all  the  world,  all  their  lives,  all 
themselves  for  the  man  they  love. 
And  I  cannot,  I  cannot.  It  is  not  in 
me.  I  have  looked  on  at  life  too  long 
and  too  much.  I  have  heard  too  many 

ale  talk.  I  have  read  too  many 
s.  I  have  seen  love  die,  and  I 
hnow.  It  is  not  the  right  or  the  wrong 
of  it,  Roger  :  haven’t  I  been  all  wrong 
— all  wrong  from  the  beginning  ?  But 
it  is  not  in  me.  I  can  break  my  heart, 
but  I  can’t  live  by  it.  I  can’t.  I  have 
heard  so  many  people  talking  ;  talking. 
I  feel  as  if  1  had  been  told  o?  the  end 
of  everything  so  often.  And  I  know 
myself.  I  talk  about  giving  up  my 
life  for  you,  and  I  could  not  face  the 
thought  of  shocking  Julia.” 

”  Don’t,  Mary,”  says  poor  Roger, 
hanging  his  head. 

”  I  have  thought  of  it  all,  you  see  ; 
even  of  what  she  would  say.  How  I 
know  what  she  would  say  !  Roger,  if 
I  were  sending  you  away  because  I  was 
really  good— if,”  she  said  slowly,  ‘‘if 
I  could  feel  I  was  doing  it  only  because 
it  is  my  duty — my  duty  to  John — it 
would  be  different.  I  could  feel  that, 
I  think,  if  he  had  ever  loved  me. 
•What  right  has  a  man  to  take  all  your 
life  —all  ! — a  man  who  has  never  loved 
you  ?  But,  Roger,  you  know  so  many 
men  :  tell  me,  as  you  would  tell  a  man 
who  asked  you  :  Have  you  ever  known 
one — one  man — who  could  take  a  wom¬ 
an,  like  me,  with  my  nature,  my  habits, 
away  from  her  husband  without  the 
end  being  utter,  utter  misery  ?” 

He  looked  at  her  full  in  the  face. 
‘‘  Never,”  he  said,  and  suddenly  his 
lips  twitched  and  turned  white. 
‘‘  Never.  The  end  is  miserv.” 

“  Ah,”  she  murmured.  She  pressed 
her  cheek  and  shoulder  harder  against 
the  rock.  ‘‘  When  Ted  tells  you  that 
of  me,  you  can  say — say  that  we  had 
talked  it  over  together,”  she  said  only 
half  aloud,  and  shut  her  eyes,  and 
sighed  drearily. 

‘‘  Mary,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Mary, 
do  you  know  what  you  are  saying  ? 
You  break  my  heart.  Look  at  me  ! 
Look  into  my  face  !  Do  you  know 
what  you  say  ?  Do  you  think  I  should 
allow  any  inan,  any  man  living,  to 
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speak  such  words  of  you,  and  before 
me,  Mary?” 

She  did  look  at  him.  She  looked  at 
that  dear  face,  at  those  dear  eyes  so 
full  of  reproach,  of  bitter  pain,  and 
tenderest  longing.  She  laid  her  open 
hand  upon  his  broad  shoulder  and 
looked  at  it  lying  there.  Yes,  he  was 
hers.  She  could  hear  it ;  see  it ;  feel 
it.  And  just  as  surely  as  she  saw  him 
there,  she  saw,  too,  the  vision  of  the 
coming  years — the  fatal,  inevitable, 
dividing  years  ! 

“  Do  you  wish  me  to  believe  now,  on 
this  last  day,  that  the  woman  I  love 
does  not  trust  me  ?”  asked  Roger,  very 
slowly.  It  was  another  voice — the 
voice  he  used  to  strangers.  For  an  in¬ 
stant  she  was  able  to  step  outside  her¬ 
self  ;  she  set  aside  the  personal  impres¬ 
sion,  which  is  the  woman’s  only  im¬ 
pression.  She  realized  his  outer  life  ; 
his  other  life  ;  his  relations  to  men  ; 
his  responsibility  as  a  man — with  no 
reference  to  her.  It  was  as  if  she  over¬ 
heard  him  speaking  to  unknown  peo¬ 
ple  in  another  room,  where  he  was  un¬ 
conscious  of  her  presence.  And  “  Oh,” 
she  said,  “  if  I  could  keep  my  hold  on 
your  heart and  again  she  saw,  as  in 
a  vision,  the  flight  of  lime  ;  the  inevit¬ 
able  passage  of  the  years.  He  was  not 
Roger  to  her  at  that  moment — but  a 
man  ;  with  a  man’s  needs,  a  man’s  na¬ 
ture,  a  man’s  natural,  cruel,  impera¬ 
tive,  unsparing  selfishness.  Perhaps 
not  that  year,  perhaps  not  the  next,  but 
some  time,  somewhere,  there  would 
come  a  certain  day,  a  certain  hour, 
when  he  ceased  to  care  for  her,  as  he 
cared  now  ;  a  day  when  remembrance, 
however  cherished,  however  dear,  would 
be  weak  before  the  claim,  the  amuse¬ 
ments,  the  attractions  of  a  new  life. 
And  nothing  could  prevent  it — noth¬ 
ing.  Not  her  passion  ;  not  his  own. 
It  was  not  even  his  fault,  for  he  loved 
her  ;  and  yet,  though  she  died  for  it, 
she  could  not  hold  him. 

And  had  not  other  women  died  ? 
She  saw  them  pass  before  her — the 
long,  pale,  endless  procession  of  women 
sacrificed  to  men’s  passions,  to  man’s 
interest,  to  man’s  appetite,  to  man’s 
caprice,  to  his  cruel,  cruel  necessity  of 
change,  of  newer  amusement.  From 
the  remotest  time  she  saw  them  pass 
before  her.  Marguerite  in  prison,  Jo¬ 


sephine  Beauharnais,  Amy  Robsart, 
poor  Anne  Boleyn,  to  the  last  hard¬ 
eyed  London  girl,  with  paint  upon  her 
cheeks,  who  had  looked  up  to  scowl 
with  envy  as  she  rolled  past  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  carriage.  Which  one  of  them 
had  not  trusted  to  holding  a  man’s 
heart  ?  And  Roger  loved  her.  Ho 
loved  her  so  dearly.  And,  from  the 
instant  in  which  they  said  good-bye, 
the  work,  the  slow  work  of  his  learn¬ 
ing  to  live  without  her  would  begin. 
Oh,  they  need  not  see  one  another ; 
they  need  not  be  happy,  but  if  he  might 
only  go  on  loving  her,  only  her.  He 
would  if  he  could,  she  knew  that ;  but 
he  was  a  man,  and  he  could  not. 

She  leaned  her  face  against  the  stone, 
the  old,  old  stone,  that  had  witnessed 
in  its  time  so  much  of  beaten  human 
passion.  She  fell  to  crying  very  quiet¬ 
ly  ;  the  tears  rolled  down  her  pale 
young  cheek  and  dropped,  onq  by  one, 
on  the  old  altar — the  old  Pagan  altar 
that  had  seen  other  suffering,  other  de¬ 
spair,  hud  heard  other  appeals  against 
human  forgetfulness. 

V. 

Oh,  the  melancholy,  the  intolerable 
melancholy  of  that  return  drive 
through  the  darkening  country ! 
Where  were  now  her  hopes,  her  brave 
smiles  of  the  morning  ?  The  horses 
pounded  steadily  along  the  homeward 
road,  the  carriage  went  on  steadily  roll¬ 
ing  past  the  dark  empty  landscape. 
She  was  with  Roger  ;  but  she  could  not 
think  any  further,  she  could  not  feel. 
Already  it  seemed  as  if  half  the  world 
parted  them,  and  she  clung  to  his  side 
in  silence.  She  sat  with  her  hand  in 
his  she  heard  his  kind,  sad  voice 
speaking  to  her.  The  long  drive 
through  the  night,  those  dark  unfamil¬ 
iar  tields,  the  Tow  sky  streaked  at  the 
horizon  with  a  single  bar  of  light,  all 
these  things  stretch^ed  before  her  eyes 
like  a  dream. 

And  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  never 
change  ;  never  end.  When  the  car¬ 
riage  stopped  before  the  station,  when 
she  had  stepped  out,  and  waited  beside 
Roger,  while  he  paid  the  driver,  and 
then  gone  in,  still  beside  him,  among 
all  the  lights  and  the  noise  and  the  rest¬ 
less,  hurrying  people — even  that  did 
not  suffice  to  waken  her.  As  she  stood 
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there  on  the  brilliantly  lighted  plat¬ 
form,  or  moved  up  and  down,  with  her 
hands  in  her  muff,  in  her  rich,  pretty 
dress — tall,  elegant,  with  all  her  furs 
wrapped  well  about  her — it  seemed  as 
if  she  were  looking  on  at  herself,  watch¬ 
ing  herself,  thinking  of  herself  as  of 
some  one  she  had  never  known— a  poor 
woman  with  a  sad  history,  and  whom 
she  had  been  sorry  for.  Oh,  so  sorry  ; 
how  sorry  ! 

“  Have  you  your  ticket  ?”  Roger 
asked  again  ;  and  his  voice  came  to  her 
from  a  great  distance,  from  that  far-off 
world  of  the  living  where  people  had 
interests  still,  and  purpose,  and  hope. 
“  The  up  train  is  overdue  ;  it  will  be 
along  in  two  minutes  now,”  said  the 
voice,  and  :  “  I  have  a  return.  I  took 
a  return  ticket  this  morning,”  some 
one  else  answered  smoothly  ;  and  she 
tried  to  remember  when  that  morning 
had  been,  and  could  not.  The  day  was 
over— the  play  played  out — and  it 
seemed  so  long,  so  cruelly  long  since 
she  was  dead. 

The  up  train  was  full.  “  Very  sorry, 
sir  ;  no  empty  carriages.  Did  the  best 
I  could  for  you,  sir.  B’lieve  the  other 
gentleman  ain’t  goin’  all  the  way 
says  the  guard,  lowering  his  voice. 
‘‘  All  right,  sir.  Thankee,  sir.”  The 
door  slams  ;  the  lights  of  the  station 
seem  to  slide  past.  In  another  minute 
they  are  flyipg  along,  passing  black 
clumps  of  trees ;  dark  fields ;  more 
fields. 

The  other  gentleman  glanced  across 
at  them,  gave  a  cough,  crossed  his  legs 
more  comfortably,  and  unfolded  his 
paper.  “  He  gets  out  at  Heme  Hill. 
After  Herne  Hill  we  shall  be  alone,” 
says  Roger,  under  his  breath. 

“  To-morrow  at  this  hour.  Will 
your  steamer  have  sailed  already  by  this 
time  to-morrow?”  she  answered,  as  if 
she  had  not  understood  what  he  said. 
And,  after  that,  to  the  clanking  of  the 
train,  the  swaying  light,  the  blank 
country  outside,  there  was  always  add¬ 
ed  the  sound  of  moving  water,  and  the 
vision  of  a  dark  ship  steaming  away 
and  away  through  the  night.  • 

When  they  reached  Herne  Hill,  the 
train  stopped.  The  man  in  the  far 
corner  rose,  gathered  up  his  papers, 
lifted  out  his  bag.  “  Good-night,  sir,” 
he  said  cheerfully,  and  raised  his  hat 


to  the  lady.  The  train  started  once 
more.  “  We  have  seventeen  minutes 
left,”  says  Roger,  turning  toward  her 
his  poor  tortured  ghastly  face.  His 
lips  trembled,  and  she  wished  they 
would  not ;  it  hurt  her  so  intolerably 
to  see  it,  even  now  that  she  was  dead. 

”  My  God  !  it  is  hard — hard,”  says 
Roger  again,  and  always  watching  her 
with  those  wild,  hungry,  miserable 
eyes. 

”  Yes,”  she  said. 

And  all  at  once  recalled  by  some  for¬ 
tuitous  combination  of  words,  an  old 
familiar  phrase  fioated  back  to  her  out 
of  the  depths  of  her  mind,  she  saw  the 
letters  wiitten  out  before  her — “  For 
the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard.'' 
Hard  !  Hard  !  The  sound  of  the 
wheels  seemed  to  repeat  it,  all  the 
clanking  and  jar  of  the  hurrying  train. 
“  The  way  of  the  transgressor — The 
way  of  the  transgressor — ’’ 

Roger  had  sat  down  on  the  cushions 
beside  her.  He  put  his  arm  about  her 
shoulder.  “Mary;  kiss  me  good-bye,” 
he  said  in  a  rough  whisper. 

She  turned  her  face  toward  him  with¬ 
out  speaking  ;  the  tears  were  running 
down  that  white  face.  Her  lips  were 
cold  like  ice  ;  they  tasted  of  her  tears. 
‘‘  My  God  !”  she  heard  him  say  again, 
hoarsely,  under  his  breath. 

Then  the  train  began  once  more  with 
its  monotonous  complaint.  “  The  way 
of  the  transgressor,"  said  the  iron 
wheels,  ”  The  way— the  way  of  the 
transgressor — ” 

“  If  I  could  help  you.  If  I  could 
take  care  of  you.  If  I  could  even  take 
this  pain  away  from  you.  If — if  I  were 
not  leaving  you  to  that  life.  That 
life,”  says  Roger  once  more  in  that 
thick  strange  voice. 

He  got  up  suddenly  to  his  feet. 
”  Oh,  God  knows,”  he  cried,  aloud, 
”  how  I  have  loved  this  woman  !” 
And  theb  in  another  instant  he  had 
fallen  on  his  knees  before  her.  Her 
hand  was  lying  open  upon  her  lap  ;  he 
took  her  hand  ;  he  pressed  it  against 
his  cheek  ;  against  his  lips  ;  against 
his  burning  aching  eyes.  ‘‘  Oh,  for¬ 
give  me,  Mary.  Don’t  mind  me. 
Don’t  mind.  Don’t  mind,”  he  said 
brokenly.  And  she  laid  her  other 
hand  upon  his  bowed  head.  What  was 
there  left  to  say  ?  She  loved  this  man 
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with  all  the  force  of  which  she  was 
capable,  with  all  the  tenderness,  with 
all  the  faith,  with  all  that  was  good  in 
her  nature.  But  she  had  grown  up  in 
a  society  which  discourages  sentiment, 
and  holds  many  material  satisfactions 
for  those  who  are  successful  after  its 
own  fashion.  She  had  grown  up  very 
pretty  ;  with  very  nice  tastes  ;  and  six 
years  ago  she  had  married  Sir'John — 
for  what  his  money  would  give  her. 

VI. 

Such  was  the  story  she  had  made  for 
herself  about  that  old  lost  day.  She 
had  made  it  up  out  of  bits  of  remem¬ 
bered  conversation  ;  things  he  had 
said  ;  the  way  in  which  she  knew  that 
he  had  loved  her.  In  the  eight  years 
which  bad  passed  since  then  (and  taken 
her  youth  with  them)  she  had  had  time 
to  perfect  her  legend,  to  go  over  and 
over  its  details,  until  they  grew  for  her 
more  real,  more  vividly  substantial, 
than  much  of  the  rest  of  life.  But  it 
was  a  story  for  which  she  had  made 
two  endings.  There  was  another  ver¬ 
sion  of  it  in  which  she  could  hear 
Roger’s  voice  claiming  her  for  his  ; 
his  by  tbe  authority  of  their  passion, 
by  the  verj  fact  of  her  miserable  love¬ 
less  marriage ;  and  then,  often  and 
often,  sitting  alone  at  night  before  her 
fire,  she  bad  asked  herself  from  whence, 
from  what  instinct  of  her  undisciplined, 
doubting  nature,  would  she — could  she 
— have  found  force  and  courage  to  deny 
bis  claims?  And  with  the  years,  as 
she  watched  the  working  of  her  own 
weak  will,  as  time  and  experience,  and 
the  spectacle  of  human  destiny  wrought 
their  slow  work  upon  her,  she  learned 
more  and  more  to  be  thankful  that  tbe 
awful  agony  of  sucb  decision  had  been 
spared  her.  Tragic  issues  of  life,  forces 
which  she  might  not  have  mastered  or 
escaped,  had  passed  her  by.  And  yet 
tbe  essentially  false  position  of  her 
moral  life  remained  the  same.  She  had 
been  spared  ;  it  did  not  follow  she 
should  be  a  happy  woman . 

VII. 

She  was  plunged  so  deep  in  these  re- 
fiections  (on  the  night  in  question)  that 
she  had  never  heard  the  closing  of  the 
front  door,  or  the  sound  of  a  heavy  and 
familiar  step  passing  through  the  draw- 
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ing-room  toward  her  boudoir.  That 
door  opened.  “  Are  you  still  there, 
Mary  ?  Do  you  know  what  time  it  is  ?” 
asked  a  voice — and  she  started  sharply 
at  the  sound,  and  recognized  her  hus¬ 
band. 

She  looked  up  with  a  blank  flushed 
face,  ber  eyes  shining.  “  Have  you 
come  back  so  soon?  I — I  did  not 
know  it  was  late.”  She  had  been  so 
divided  from  him  in  thought,  for  so 
many  hours,  that  his  presence  there — 
his  ponderous,  palpable  presence — in¬ 
spired  her  with  a  sort  of  unreasoning 
terror.  She  dropped  her  eyes ;  it 
seemed  as  if  he  must  be  able  to  see  in 
them  what  she  had  been  thinking. 
“Was  the  House  full?  Did  you 
speak  ?’’  she  asked  hurriedly. 

“  No,’’  said  Sir  John.  He  came  de¬ 
liberately  across  the  room  and  stood 
with  his  broad,  possessive  back  turned 
squarely  to  the  fire.  “  No,  I  did  not 
speak.  Not  to-night.”  There  was  a 
moment’s  silence.  “  I  hear,”  he  said, 
“  that  you  have  not  been  out.” 

“  No,”  said  his  wife. 

“  Julia  will,  I  fear,  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  inconvenienced — and  disap¬ 
pointed.” 

“  I — hope  not.” 

“  It  is  inconceivable  to  me,”  went 
on  Sir  John,  waxing  hotter,  “  abso¬ 
lutely  inconceivable  how  women  can  be 
so  unreasonably  capricious.  Here  you 
have  an  important  entertainment,  in 
an  important  house,  a  fine  night,  an 
absolutely  remarkable  night  for  the  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  when  standing  could 
not  possibly  affect  the  horses — and  yet 
you  stay  in  and  make  no  effort  to  go  ; 
no  effort  at  all.  Doubtless  you  thought 
yourself  too  tired.  And  then  I  find 
you  sitting  over  a  hot  coal  fire,  burning 
up  your  eyes,  at  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  It  is  inconceivable.  I  don’t 
understand  you.  I  don’t  understand 
you  at  all.” 

She  looked  at  him  again.  It  was  in 
the  same  voice,  eight  years  ago,  that  he 
had  told  her  she  could  not  think  of 
going  out  in  such  weather  ;  the  weather 
was  absolutely  remarkably  bad  for  the 
season  of  the  year  ;  he  must  beg  that 
she  would  not  attempt  to  take  out  the 
horse's.  He  had  not  understood  then  ; 
he  would  never  understand.  She  looked 
at  him — and  her  heart  was  wrung  with 
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a  sudden  pang  of  pity  for  another,  as 
Roger’s  heart  had  been  shaken  years 
and  years  before.  Oh,  the  mistakes  of 
life  r  The  bitter,  idle,  tragic,  irretriev¬ 
able*  mistakes.  “I  did  not  know  you 
would  mind.  I  am  sorry.  I  am  sorry 
about  Julia.  I  will  write  to  her  in  the 
morning,”  she  said  very  gently,  in  her 
soft  voice. 

‘‘  Hah  !  but  it’s  exactly  like  a  wom¬ 
an,”  says  Sir  John,  throwing  back  his 
shoulders  and  puffing  out  his  broad 
white  waistcoat.  His  wife’s  submission 
had  touched  him.  He  looked  at  her 
with  more  attention.  “  No,  I  did  not 
speak  ;  not  to-night.  I  confess  the 
turn  which  the  debate  took  astonished 


me.  I  was  unprepared  for  it,”  he  ob¬ 
served  conversationally.  He  moved 
nearer  and  put  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder.  ‘‘  And  what  have  you  been 
doing,  eh  ?  What  did  you  find  to  keep 
you  up  so  late  ?”  he  asked  in  friendly 
fashion. 

‘‘  I  have  been  doing  nothing,  only 
thinking,”  she  said,  ‘‘  sitting  here  and 
thinking ; — about  a  day  at  Stone¬ 
henge.” 

“  Stonehenge,  eh  ?  Never  went  there 
myself.  I  did  not  know  you  had  ever 
been  there,”  grunted  Sir  John. 

”  No,”  she  said.  She  looked  down 
at  the  fire.  ‘^No  ; — I  never  went.” — 
Neio  Review. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


Recent  events  have  brought  the 
question  of  what  is  called  ‘‘  world- 
empire”  into  prominence.  They  have 
also  shown  very  clearly  that  foreign 
Governments  and  the  foreign  press,  at 
least  so  far  as  it  is  inspired,  regard  ttie 
fabric  of  British  power  with  consider¬ 
able  jealousy  and  vexation.  Whether 
foreign  peoples  who  are  admitted  to 
citizenship  and  trade  in  our  colonies 
on  equal  terms  with  British  subjecte 
show  that  jealousy  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent  is  not  so  clear.  The  senti¬ 
ment  is  quite  natural.  Nations  with 
increasing  numbers  are  forced  to  look 
for  settlements  abroad,  and  wherever 
they  s^ek  them  they  find  the  ubiquitous 
English  present  with  claims  and  inter¬ 
ests,  and  probably  in  physical  posses¬ 
sion.  The  colonial  world  is  only  open 
to  them  under  the  British  flag.  The 
remarkable  telegram  of  the  German 
Emperor  to  the  President  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  Republic  was  simply  an  impulsive 
and  unguarded  betrayal  of  this  senti¬ 
ment.  It  was  undignified,  because  it 
betrayed  the  weakness  of  his  position 
as  compared  with  his  aspirations.  So 
far  as  it  was  capable  of  being  taken 
seriously,  it  was  a  challenge  to  Great 
Britain  to  defend  her  rights,  and  at  the 
first  symptom  of  a  determination  to  do 
so  Germany  was  compelled  to  retreat, 
and  then  discovered  that,  so  far  from 
improving  her  position  in  South  Afri¬ 
ca,  she  had  considerably  weakened  her 


influence  in  Europe.  The  President’s 
guarded  reply  and  the  censure  of  Ger¬ 
mans  in  South  Africa  were  not  an  en¬ 
couraging  reception  abroad.  In  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  refusal  of  Portugal  to  allow 
German  marines  to  traverse  her  Afri¬ 
can  territory,  the  undisguised  distrust 
on  the  part  of  Austria  and  Italy  as  to 
the  continued  stability  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  in  the  face  of  such  ill-advised 
demonstrations,  the  impressive  warn¬ 
ings  indirectly  conveyed  by  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck,  and  the  refusal  of  the  German 
people  to  be  hurried  into  colonial  enter¬ 
prise  and  naval  developments, — are  all 
of  them  a  striking  indication  that  Ger¬ 
many’s  hour  has  not  yet  come  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  world-empire. 

Germany  is  absolutely  without  a  past 
in  that  respect.  Her  achievements 
have  been  exclusively  European,  and 
two  centuries  have  seen  her  grow  from 
an  insignificant  electorate  to  her  pres¬ 
ent  local  predominance  by  the  process 
of  absorption  and  by  land  struggles  of 
a  purely  military  character.  Her  rela¬ 
tions  to  Great  Britain  have  been  such 
that,  except  for  the  very  recent  devel¬ 
opment  of  colonial  lealousy  as  regards 
South  Africa,  there  has  been  no  serious 
cause  of  difference  between  them.  In 
many  respects  our  interests  are  identi¬ 
cal.  We  regarded  her  growth  in  em¬ 
pire  and  power  as  a  guarantee  of  Euro¬ 
pean  peace,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  as  an  additional 
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security  in  that  respect.  Her  preoccu¬ 
pations  in  Europe,  with  two  great  mili¬ 
tary  empires  alongside  the  whole  of  her 
eastern  and  western  boundaries,  are  so 
vast  that  it  is  only  by  universal  con¬ 
scription  and  by  defensive  alliances 
that  she  can  fulfil  the  duty  of  self  pres¬ 
ervation.  To  quote  language  said  to 
be  inspired  by  Prince  Bismarck,  on  the 
lines  of  his  great  speech  of  February 
1888 

**  “  The  chief  task  of  German  policy,  in  the 
immediate  fatare  as  in  the  past,  will  be  to  se¬ 
cure  peace  and  the  nndistnrbed  development 
of  the  country  at  home.  Enterprises  abroad, 
each  as  France  has  often  undertaken  in  order 
to  flatter  her  national  vanity  and  to  serve  a 
lust  of  conquest  or  to  distract  public  attention 
in  the  interests  of  a  Government,  do  not  har¬ 
monize  with  the  principles  by  which  German 
policy  must  be  guided  at  all  times  if  it  is  not 
to  degenerate.” 

Obviously  the  British  Government  is 
not  called  upon  to  recognize  Germany 
as  a  rival  in  competition  for  leadership 
in  the  world  beyond  the  ocean.  And 
as  regards  the  respective  capacities  in 
that  direction  of  the  British  and  Ger¬ 
man  people;  it  is  worth  while  to  quote 
Vienna  opinion,  as  expressed  by  the 
“  Times”  Austrian  correspondent  of 
January  16  : — 

“  The  English  are  not  as  weak  nor  the  Ger¬ 
mans  as  omnipotent  as  we  in  Austria-Hungary 
generally  imagine.  The  Germans  cannot 
touch  the  British  colonial  empire,  nor  are  they 
capable  of  creating  one  like  it.  Such  a  gigan¬ 
tic  task  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  nation 
educated  under  liberal  institutions  and  by  a 
people  whose  might  is  derived  from  energy, 
independent  individuality,  a  spirit  of  enter¬ 
prise  emancipated  from  all  tutelage,  and  the 
personal  initiation  of  the  citizens  themselves. 
It  is  true  that  the  Germans  have  obtained  sev¬ 
eral  concessions  of  land  in  Asia  Minor.  Their 
embassy  knows  how  to  convert  the  prestige  of 
their  immense  army  into  solid  cash,  and  their 
merchants  also  know  how  to  turn  it  to  account 
by  constantly  appealing  to  their  consul.  Eng¬ 
lishmen  are  made  of  different  stuff.  When 
they  are  advised  to  address  themselves  to  their 
consul,  they  refuse  to  do  so,  and  rely  for  suc¬ 
cess  upon  their  own  resources.  As  regards 
colonization  and  the  cultivation  of  unexplored 
country,  the  Germans  are  mere  children. 
They  may  brag,  but  they  are  nevertheless 
guided  by  the  official  hand,  and  cannot  be 
compared  to  the  free  Englishman,  who  is  inde¬ 
pendent,  seasoned  by  the  experience  of  three 
centuries,  and  who  has  braved  all  the  seas  and 
all  the  latitudes  of  the  globe.  ” 

No  one  can  say  that  British  absorp¬ 
tion  in  their  colonial  and  Indian  and 


maritime  empires  has  anything  to  do 
with  national  vanity  or  ulterior  mo¬ 
tives.  Those  empires  have  their  main 
root  and  origin  in  these  islands,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine  “  the  undis¬ 
turbed  development  of  the  country  at 
home”  without  reference  to  its  vast 
interests  abroad.  Those  empires  have 
struck  their  roots  all  over  the  world, 
and  deep  in  the  history  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  three  centuries.  The  fabric 
which  has  been  raised  is  unique  in  the 
world’s  history.  It  cannot  be  shat¬ 
tered  without  consequences  which  the 
whole  race  would  feel,  and  there  is  no 
other  Power  with  resources  sufficient 
to  step  into  our  place  and  carry  on  the 
responsibilities  which  we  have  under¬ 
taken.  If  our  position  excites  jealousy 
and  vexation,  reflection  brings  with  it 
the  conviction  that  British  power  can¬ 
not  be  displaced,  at  least  until  the 
British  race  has  degenerated,  and  that 
if  it  could,  the  possible  advantages  to 
other  nations  are  not  apparent  or  easily 
discernible. 

The  present  is  at  least  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  considering  how  this 
stupendous  fabric  of  empire  has  grown 
up.  Opportunely,  there  have  been  is¬ 
sued  from  the  press  two  books  of  un¬ 
usual  learning  and  ability,  which  deal 
at  least  indirectly  with  this  subject. 
Professor  Burrows,*  of  Oxford,  has 
given  an  account  of  the  history  of  Brit¬ 
ish  foreign  policy — that  is,  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  development  of  British  interests 
in  foreign  parts.  It  is  an  extremely 
interesting  work,  well  thought  out, 
and  compressed  into  a  well  propor¬ 
tioned  narrative.  Professor  Seeley, f 
of  Cambridge,  has  left  behind  him  for 
posthumous  publication  a  valuable  work 
on  the  growth  of  British  foreign  policy. 
It  is  a  work  much  fuller  in  detail  than 
Professor  Burrows’,  but  it  is  rather  in 
the  nature  of  a  series  of  disjointed 
sketches  not  finally  worked  up  into  a 
harmonious  whole.  Taken  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  his  “  Expansion  of  England” 
and  his  ”  Short  Life  of  Napoleon,”  the 
last  named  being  a  most  valuable  work. 


*  The  History  of  the  Foreign  Policy  of  Great 
Britain.  By  Montagu  Burrows.  W.  Black¬ 
wood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

t  Growth  of  British  Policy.  By  Sir  J.  R. 
Seeley.  In  2  vols.  Cambridge  University 
Press. 
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the  three  books  have  done  more  to  give 
the  general  reader  an  insight  into  the 
mode  in  which  the  marvellous  fabric 
of  the  British  empire  has  grown  up 
than  any  other  books  in  popular  use. 

The  main  interest  in  all  recent  Brit¬ 
ish  history,  more  particularly  as  that 
history  bears  on  international  politics 
at  the  present  day  and  the  national 
duties  abroad,  lies  in  the  answer  to 
the  question,  How  was  it  that  half  an 
island  over  which  Queen  Elizabeth 
ruled  developed  into  the  world-wide 
empire  over  which  Queen  Victoria 
reigns?  First  and  foremost  it  must 
be  referred  to  the  qualities  of  the  race, 
their  energy  and  adventurous  spirit, 
their  capacity  to  colonize,  to  rule  sub¬ 
ject  races,  and  to  administer  their 
affairs.  That  race  was  sprung  of  suc¬ 
cessive  seafaring  invaders  of  these 
islands,  who  were  trained  for  genera¬ 
tions  in  the  arduous  defence  of  these 
shores,  and  taught  to  achieve  naval 
superiority  as  a  necessity  of  their  posi¬ 
tion.  As  early  as  Edward  III.  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  narrow  seas  was  assert¬ 
ed,  and  conceded  as  a  matter  of  course 
by  the  people  of  the  Low  Countries. 
As  centuries  rolled  on,  the  insularity 
of  our  position  became  more  marked  as 
our  possessions  in  Europe  dwindled 
away.  The  drill-sergeant,  who  is  the. 
artificer  of  German  fortunes,  has  had 
no  ascendancy  in  these  islands  whose 
preoccupations  have  not  arisen  from 
military  empires  on  their  boundaries. 
Naval  superiority  has  been  the  guaran¬ 
tee  of  our  shores,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  foundation  of  an  empire  w'hich  has 
grown  up  beyond  the  seas.  The  same 
qualities  which  achieved  ordered  liberty 
at  home  spread  commerce,  settlements, 
and  empire  abroad. 

At  the  present  day,  besides  predomi¬ 
nance  in  the  seas,  which  is  secured  not 
merely  bv  superiority  in  ships  but  by 
command  of  the  strong  places  and  har¬ 
bors  of  the  world,  like  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
and  Cyprus  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
of  coaling-stations,  and  naval  harbors 
all  over  the  world,  there  are  four  great 
groups  of  colonies — the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  the  West  India  Islands  and 
contiguous  territory  in  Central  and 
Southern  America,  a  mass  of  South 
African  possessions,  and  the  Australian 
group.  Ten  millions  of  British-born 
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subjects  inhabit  these  colonies,  and 
own  allegiance  to  the  Queen.  To  them 
must  be  added  the  vast  dependency  of 
India,  which  contains  a  fifth  of  the 
whole  human  race. 

This  vast  empire,  which  it  seems  is 
to  be  menaced  by  a  telegram  and  ar¬ 
raigned  by  a  Power  without  a  navy  or 
a  dependency  worth  mentioning,  de¬ 
pendent  on  conscription  and  allies  for 
tlie'continued  safety  of  its  own  borders, 
is  tbe  growth  of  three  centuries  of  de¬ 
termined  and  unremitting  effort,  dur¬ 
ing  which  our  forefathers  have  strug¬ 
gled  against  the  hostility  of  the  world. 
The  three  greatest  potentates  of  mod¬ 
ern  times  have  been  its  strenuous  an¬ 
tagonists — viz.,  Philip  II.,  Louis  XIV., 
and  Napoleon.  Of  these  three  Napo¬ 
leon  was  the  most  powerful,  Philip  the 
most  deadly.  The  leaders  under  whom 
the  English  rallied  against  these  world- 
famous  monarchs  wore,  first,  Elizabeth 
and  Drake  ;  second,  William  and  Marl¬ 
borough  ;  third,  Pitt  and  Nelson.  The 
result  of  the  first  of  these  great  historic 
duels  was  to  overturn  the  foundations 
of  Spanish  empire,  with  its  dominion 
over  the  seas,  its  vast  colonial  posses¬ 
sions,  its  claim  under  a  Papal  bull  to 
an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  New 
World.  The  result  of  the  second  was 
to  decide  which  should  be  the  residuary 
legatee  of  the  deceased  Spanish  Power, 
France  or  England  ;  giving  in  the  end 
the  succession  to  its  Old  World  domin¬ 
ions  to  France,  its  trade,  maritime  su¬ 
premacy,  and  colonies  mainlv  to  Eng¬ 
land.  The  result  of  the  third  was  to 
shatter  Napoleon’s  hopes  of  ascendancy 
by  sea,  and  to  force  him  back  on  Euro¬ 
pean  conquests,  upon  projects  which 
related  to  the  Old  World  and  not  to 
the  New.  Pitt  and  Nelson  did  not  dis¬ 
appear  till  that  end  was  attained  ;  and 
England’s  part  in  the  later  wars  of 
Napoleon  was  that,  having,  as  Pitt  said 
in  almost  his  closing  words,  saved  her¬ 
self  by  her  energy,  she  saved  Europe 
by  her  example  and  assistance. 

The  way  m  which  victory  was  secured 
against  these  powerful  antagonists, 
and  in  which  all  competitors  of  empire 
were  distanced,  is  best  appreciated  by 
dividing  the  three  centuries  which 
elapsed  from  the  death  of  Queen  Mary 
in  1558  to  the  proclamation  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  sovereignty  over  India  in 
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1858,  into  three  divisions— the  first, 
from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  during  which 
England  expanded  into  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  empire  ; 
the  second,  between  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  dur- 
'  ing  which  a  long  contest  was  success¬ 
fully  maintained  against  France  for  as¬ 
cendancy  in  America  and  India,  and 
the  empire  rose  from  its  foundations  ; 
the  third,  during  which  it  has  been  ex¬ 
tended,  increased,  and  consolidated. 

Perhaps  the  lowest  point  which  the 
English  fortunes  ever  reached  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  just  before  we  embarked 
upon  the  career  which  has  embraced 
the  whole  world  for  its  theatre.  Seeley 
describes  that  reign  to  bo  the  period  of 
a  Habsburg  invasion  and  conquest. 
England  was  during  that  reign  from 
almost  every  point  of  view  a  Habsburg 
kingdom,  standing  on  the  same  level 
as  the  Low  Countries.  Mary  was  half 
a  Spaniard  by  blood  ;  with  her  Spanish 
mother  and  husband,  and  in  her  relig¬ 
ion,  she  was  wholly  a  Spaniard  in  feel- 
ing,^  Philip  was  monarch  of  half  the 
world.  Half  an  island,  more  or  less, 
was  no  great  addition  to  his  empire, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  mere  appendage, 
though  of  course  a  valuable  one.  Had 
Catholicism  and  the  Habsburg  interest 
become  permanent  by  the  birth  of  a 
son  to  Philip  and  Mary,  the  stake,  the 
scaffold,  and  the  long  purse  of  the  rich 
Spanish  monarchy  would  have  pros¬ 
trated  England  to  a  degree  from  which 
it  could  not  have  been  rescued  without 
an  appalling  struggle.  Yet  a  century 
and  a  half  later  the  Power  which  ar¬ 
rests  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world 
is  that  of  Great  Britain,  with  Spain 
forever  distanced  in  the  competition, 
and  France  gradually  compelled  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  secondary  and  declining  place 
in  the  struggle  for  ascendancy  in  the 
New  World. 

The  growth  of  foreign  policy  means 
the  growth  of  the  spirit  and  aims  which 
predominate  in  a  nation’s  management 
of  its  affairs  in  foreign  parts.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  the  broad  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  position  of  England  relative¬ 
ly  to  the  world  at  large,  between  the 
reign  of  Mary  and  the  close  of  Anne’s 


reign,  was  that  at  the  latter  date  it  had 
grown  to  be  a  great  commercial  State, 
regulating  its  relations  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  interests  of  its  trade — that 
is,  in  what  was  regarded  as  the  national 
interest.  In  the  earlier  period  English 
international  trade  was  small,  and  her 
manufactures  in  their  infancy.  While 
international  trade  was  conducted  along 
the  highway  of  the  Mediterranean, 
England  was  out  of  it.  The  enormous 
progress  made  was  due  to  four  great 
events  —  England’s  disentanglement 
from  all  dynastic  connections  with 
Europe,  effected  by  the  death  of  Mary 
and  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  ;  the  growth 
of  union  between  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  ;  the  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  Atlantic  for 
the  Mediterranean  as  the  highway  of 
commerce ;  our  increasing  insularity 
and  security  from  invasion,  which  gave 
to  the  British  people  better  opportuni¬ 
ties  than  their  rivals  for  sustained 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  ships,  colo¬ 
nies,  and  commerce. 

The  point  of  time  at  which  England 
began  to  break  away  from  the  Old 
World  and  to  launch  forth  in  her  career 
over  the  oceans  and  the  New  World 
was  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
During  her  reign  of  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  all  the  impulses  to  that  career  were 
created  and  fostered.  The  first  act  of 
the  Queen  was  to  reject  Philip’s  offer 
of  marriage— an  offer  made  six  weeks 
after  her  accession.  Thereby  the  rent 
made  by  Mary’s  death  in  the  Habsburg 
net,  in  which  England  was  enmeshed, 
was  completed.  England  was  rescued 
from  the  position  of  being  an  integral 
part  of  the  Spanish  empire,  to  be  guid¬ 
ed  for  all  time  by  the  Papacy  and  the 
Inquisition.  A  legacy  of  hate  had  been 
bequeathed  by  the  former  reign  toward 
Spain  and  her  vulnerable  empire  be¬ 
yond  the  seas.  A  strong  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Spain  proved  our 
security  from  external  attacfc  for  thirty 
years.  The  public  recoil  from  dynastic 
infiuences,  from  being  transferred  from 
one  sovereign  to  another  as  a  marriage 
dowry,  as  appurtenances  to  a  royal  es¬ 
tate,  proved  our  security  from  within. 
The  English  people  were  conscious  that 
they  had  only  just  escaped  the  yoke  of 
the  Habsburg  tyranny  ;  the  Scottish 
people  felt  that  they  were,  through 
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French  intermarriage,  fast  becoming  a 
province  of  France.  National  policy 
was  closely  connected  with  the  relig¬ 
ious  movement.  After  considerable 
vacillation  and  uncertainty,  both  coun¬ 
tries  threw  themselves  strongly  on  the 
side  of  the  Reformation,  regardless  of 
the  reaction  on  the  Continent  in  favor 
of  Catholicism  which  followed  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Elizabeth,  whatever 
her  private  convictions,  had,  as  the 
child  of  Anne  Boleyn,  no  alternative 
but  to  stand  forth  as  the  leader  and 
representative  of  the  joint  devotion  of 
both  countries  to  the  cause  of  the  Ref¬ 
ormation  ;  and  in  so  doing,  and  by  ab¬ 
staining  from  marriage,  represented  a 
national  policy  freed  from  all  those 
dynastic  influences  which  overwhelmed 
or  aggrandized  Continental  nations. 
Eventually  England  and  Scotland  were 
united  under  one  crown  by  hereditary 
succession.  But  by  calling  out  a  joint 
Reformation  party  in  joint  resistance 
to  the  Spanish  Habsburgs  and  the 
French  Valois,  Elizabeth  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  durable  union  between  the 
two  nations,  and  founded  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  The  birth  of  Great  Britain  dates 
from  that  period. 

For  down  to  this  period  England 
aud  Scotland  had  confronted  each  other 
like  two  barbaric  tribes  at  eternal 
blood-feud— the  one  in  alliance  with 
France,  the  other  latterly  with  Spain. 
Elizabeth  was  wholly  English,  took  up 
the  position  of  an  exclusively  national 
sovereign,  refused  a  foreign  husband  ; 
the  Queen  of  Scots  was  French  by  ex¬ 
traction  and  marriage,  and,  moreover, 
was  in  opposition  to  the  new  religious 
movement  in  her  dominions.  The 
Treaty  of  Edinburgh  expelled  the 
French  from  Scotland.  In  the  first 
four  years  of  the  queen’s  reign  both 
England  and  Scotland  in  their  different 
ways  became  staunchly  Protestant,  and 
a  powerful  Huguenot  party  arose  in 
France.  Elizabeth  having  rescued  her¬ 
self  from  the  sole  dynastic  connection 
in  which  the  country  was  involved, 
recognized  that  her  only  friends  were 
the  Scotch  Calvinists,  the  English  re¬ 
formers,  the  French  Huguenots,  and 
the  Low  Country  insurgents,  and  acted 
accoYdiugly.  \Vhatever  her  real  feel¬ 
ings  toward  either  reformers  or  rebels, 
she  recognized  that  neither  in  Catholi¬ 


cism  nor  in  crowned  heads  would  she 
find  any  security  for  her  throne.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  her  real  contribution  to  the 
growth  of  the  British  empire  was  that 
for  forty-four  years  she  established  the 
insularity  of  England  by  preserving 
the  country  from  all  European  entan¬ 
glements,  and  allowed  her  people  to  in¬ 
dulge  to  the  full  the  spirit  of  wild  ad¬ 
venture  which  the  discovery  of  a  New 
World  had  called  forth.  The  fusion 
of  the  English  and  Scotch  people  pro¬ 
ceeded  under  the  influence  of  religion, 
and  during  the  last  thirty-six  years  of 
her  reign  a  child  was  growing  up  in 
Protestant  hands  who  represented  in 
his  own  person  the  eventual  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  the  Crowns  of  the  two  islands. 
The  French  and  Scottish  alliance  grad¬ 
ually  gave  way  to  an  English  and  Scot¬ 
tish  fusion,  and  Great  Britain  with  a 
British  dynasty  replaced  England  as 
the  Power  with  which  foreign  nations 
had  to  deal. 

The  Britannic  idea  was  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  idea  of  a  world-em¬ 
pire.  Once  become  a  reality,  it  was 
gradually  and  continuously  developed. 
Its  antagonism  to  the  reviving  power 
of  Catholicism,  and  to  the  overweening 
ambition  of  Philip  II.,  was  a  principal 
source  of  its  vitality  and  vigor.  Found¬ 
ed  upon  Protestantism,  individual  lib¬ 
erty,  opposition  to  the  dominant  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Catholic  Powers  that  no 
heretic  could  wear  a  crown,  it  was  fos¬ 
tered  by  Elizabeth’s  policy  of  peace,  of 
non-intervention  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  affairs  of  other  countries,  of  absti¬ 
nence  from  the  more  acute  forms  of 
political  or  religious  repression.  Till 
the  Spanish  Armada,  that  policy  suc¬ 
ceeded.  The  same  efforts  to  put  down 
heresy,  which  made  the  Low  Countries 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  greatest  hor¬ 
rors  which  Europe  has  ever  witnessed, 
and  France  the  scene  of  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  resulted  in  Eng¬ 
land  only  in  the  Rising  of  the  North, 
the  Pope’s  Bull  of  Excommunication, 
and  the  treason  and  execution  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  This  comparatively 
undisturbed  security  resulted  from  the 
rivalry  between  France  and  Spain  and 
that  masterly  inactivity  of  Elizabeth 
which,  based  as  it  appears  to  have  been 
on  settled  policy,  was,  in  fact,  the 
dominant  factor  of  the  period. 
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During  this  period  of  peace  the 
Union  between  England  and  Scotland 
was  growing.  So  also  was  commerce. 
And  the  closely  guarded  New  World 
of  Spain  was  pierced  again  and  again 
by  Hawkins,  Drake,  and  the  growing 
nautical  chivalry  of  England.  This 
lawless  privateering  was  a  direct  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  Spanish  monarch  to  make 
good  against  these  islands  his  claim  to 
naval  and  commercial  ascendancy,  and 
to  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  New 
World.  To  all  appearances  the  strug¬ 
gle  was  unduly  precipitated  on  our 
side.  Philip  at  that  time,  after  a 
period  of  incessant  warfare,  held  a  more 
formidable  position  than  any  potentate 
has  ever  done,  approaching  more  near¬ 
ly  to  universal  empire  than  any  Europe 
has  ever  witnessed,  except  perhaps  that 
of  Napoleon.  But  his  zenith  was  soon 
passed,  and  after  the  Armada  he  ceased 
to  inspire  alarm,  while  his  empire 
proved  to  be  far  advanced  in  internal 
decay. 

The  British  empire,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  in  its  earliest  infancy.  A 
long  peace  had  developed  its  resources. 
The  defeat  of  the  Armada  inspired  it 
with  energy  and  hope.  Our  people  be¬ 
came  busy  traders.  Flemish  traders 
had  been  ruined  by  war,  Flemish  refu¬ 
gees  had  flocked  into  England,  and 
Antwerp,  the  great  port  for  New  World 
commerce,  had  been  sacked  and  taken. 
England  succeeded  to  the  trade  of 
which  the  Dutch  had  been  deprived. 
Beyond  the  ocean  lay  a  vast  world  of 
wealth,  of  which  Spain  united  with 
Portugal  claimed  the  monopoly,  there¬ 
by  excluding  English  commerce  from 
the  larger  half  of  the  planet.  Sys¬ 
tematic  violence — that  is,  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  trade  with  private  war — was  the 
only  mode  in  which  this  monopoly 
could  be  attacked.  Elizabeth  connived 
at  this  covert  maritime  war  both  before 
and  after  the  Armada,  and  the  strug¬ 
gles  between  English  traders  and  Span¬ 
ish  monopolists  were  far  too  numerous 
and  important  to  admit  of  peace  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Governments.  It  was 
this  spirit  of  commercial  adventure, 
whether  it  be  called  piracy  or  a  heroic 
attempt  to  rescue  the  New  World  from 
the  Inquisition  and  give  it  back  to  the 
free  use  of  the  human  race,  which  was 
the  first  step  in  the  development  of 


three  colossal  growths — British  trade, 
British  empire,  the  British  navy. 

The  fifteen  years  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  . 
which  still  remained  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Armada  are  an  important  part  of 
the  history  of  British  empire  which  has 
not  yet  been  fully  written.  Spain  was 
not  crushed  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Armada,  but  England’s  naval  adven¬ 
turers  had  received  a  stimulus  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  enterprise  which  might 
have  led  to  the  plunder  of  the  Spanish 
empire  on  all  continents  and  oceans, 
and  to  the  carving  a  new  dominion  at 
once  ^out  of  its  ruins.  They  did,  in 
fact,  continue  their  unofficial  maritime 
war  ;  but  it  would  have  been  premature 
for  England  at  once  to  have  stepped 
forth  to  claim  as  a  sort  of  residuary 
legatee  an  empire  which  had  not  yet 
fallen  from  the  grasp  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  A  new  policy,  however,  in  \\ 
foreign  affairs,  which  eventually  be-  | ' 
came  a  national  policy  of  trade  and  ■ 
colonial  expansion,  began,  and  in  the  ■ 
course  of  another  century  resisted  all 
attempts  to  divert  it  from  its  aims  to 
those  of  purely  dynastic  consideration, 
and  eventually  established  itself  as  the 
exclusive  object  of  British  statesmen,  i 
Drake  was  succeeded  by  Raleigh— the  h 
founder  of  empire  over  the  sea  by  the 
founder  of  empire  over  distant  and  yet 
unexplored  continents.  His  policy  was  j 
one  of  boundless  conquest.  He  railed  j 
at  Elizabeth’s  half-measures.  It  was  i 
clear  to  him  that  English  empire  might  ! 
at  once  replace  Spanish  empire  by  trans-  j 
forming  herself  into  a  great  military  | 
and  naval  State,  and  embarking  in  | 
what  might  have  been  an  interminable  ' 
war.  But  the  queen  was  in  favor  of 
peace,  and  preserving  non-intervention  : 
by  her  Government  as  far  as  possible.  ! 
The  idea  of  world-empire  was  the  as-  ■ 
piration  of  that  age.  It  was  realized 
by  later  generations,  perhaps  all  the  I 
more  successfully  that  the  nation  was  | 
allowed  to  grow  by  a  process  of  gradual  r 
development  to  the  strength  required  j 
for  the  purpose.  What  was  done  in  j 
Elizabeth’s  reign  was  to  initiate  a  great  | 
policy  of  expansion,  to  shake  the  mari¬ 
time  power  of  Spain,  but  to  leave  prac¬ 
tically  untouched  for  a  time  her  vast 
colonial  empire.  That  was  a  sufficient 
achievement  for  little  more  than  a  gen¬ 
eration  of  men,  and  it  was  durable. 
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The  cloBe  of  the  Elizabethan  age  wit¬ 
nessed  the  union  of  Great  Britain  under 
a  united  monarchy,  with  its  policy  of 
future  expansion  distinctly  marked  out 
and  successfully  begun,  its  spirit  of 
sanguine  self-confidence  completely 
evoked.  The  work  of  Elizabeth  had 
been  to  create  the  monarchy  of  Great 
Britain,  founding  it  on  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  to  give  to  it  its  insular  character 
in  its  freedom  from  entanglements  with 
the  Powers  of  the  Old  World,  to  launch 
it  forth  on  its  career  over  the  ocean  and 
the  New  World  as  an  explorer  and  colo¬ 
nizer.  Whatever  the  meannesses  and 
littlenesses  of  Elizabeth,  these  great  re¬ 
sults  were  due  to  her  policy,  and  would 
not  have  been  achieved  if  she  had  acted 
differently  from  what  she  did.  There 
were  no  great  plans  or  strokes  of  states¬ 
manship,  but  there  was  a  steady  guid¬ 
ing  purpose  of  peace  and  abstinence 
from  any  Government  policy  of  adven¬ 
ture,  and  of  giving  full  rein  to  the  im¬ 
pulses  of  her  people  by  abstaining  from 
any  measures  of  repression.  It  was 
the  heroic  age  of  the  English  people, 
and  their  sovereign’s  great  merit  was 
to  afford  to  genius  its  free  scope,  while 
it  restricted  the  public  action  of  the 
State  within  the  limits  of  prudence  and 
moderation. 

With  the  death  of  Elizabeth  and  the- 
decline  of  Spanish  power  a  new  era  be¬ 
gan.  The  personal  union  with  Scot¬ 
land,  and  the  extinction  of  all  disputes 
about  title,  confirmed  the  position 
which  Great  Britain  had  won  by  per¬ 
sonal  daring  and  successful  resistance 
to  Spain.  France  as  well  as  England 
had  escaped  the  llabsburg  net ;  but  the 
Austrian  branch  of  that  family  began 
to  alarm  Europe,  and  its  chief  antago¬ 
nist  was  not  Great  Britain  under  the 
Stuarts,  but  France  under  the  Cardi¬ 
nals.  The  Stuarts  as  well  as  Elizabeth 
declined  the  post  of  Protestant  cham¬ 
pion,  and  the  duel  between  France  and 
Germany  was  not  such  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  to  England  as  had  been  the 
contest  between  Spain  and  Holland. 
Foreign  affairs  were  not  of  so  much 
urgency  to  James,  with  an  undisputed 
title  to  the  whole  island,  as  they  had 
been  to  Elizabeth,  with  her  strongly 
contested  title  to  half  of  it.  The  ear¬ 
lier  Stuarts  meddled  with  Europe  only 
out  of  regard  for  the  Elector  Palatine, 


and  did  not  disdain  dynastic  connec¬ 
tions, — one  matrimonial  alliance,  that 
of  Charles  1.  with  Henrietta  Maria,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  having  deter¬ 
mined  the  character  of  English  history 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  The 
nation,  however,  became  more  intense¬ 
ly  Protestant,  and  eager  to  force  a  Prot¬ 
estant  policy  on  its  Government.  The 
singular  tyranny  of  Laud,  backed  by 
the  Crown,  carried  all  the  energy  of 
the  nation  into  constitutional  struggles 
at  home,  and  determined  efforts  to 
colonize  with  a  view  to  religious  free¬ 
dom  abroad.  The  contrast  between 
England  at  the  time  of  the  Armada  and 
England  during  the  ascendancy  of 
Puritanism,  marks  a  violent  step  in 
the  development  of  an  imperial  race. 
The  external  features  of  the  period  are 
— first,  that  England,  absorbed  in  her 
intestine  divisions,  completes  its  with¬ 
drawal  from  foreign  interference,  and 
Europe,  with  its  international  contests, 
has  no  leisure  or  opportunity  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  insular  struggles,  whatever 
their  true  character  may  be  deemed  to 
be  ;  second,  that  England  has  become 
a  maritime  State,  and  instead  of  try¬ 
ing,  as  in  Elizabeth’s  time,  to  force  an 
opening  into  the  ocean  and  the  New 
VVorld  as  controlled  by  Philip,  she  is 
now  engaged  in  a  rivalry  with  the 
Dutch  in  trade,  and  in  maritime  and 
colonial  enterprise.  The  antagonism 
to  Spain  has  died  away,  the  rivalry 
with  France  has  not  yet  begun.  It  is 
the  two  Protestant  Powers  of  British 
and  Dutch  who  tore  up  the  bull  of  Al¬ 
exander  VI.,  and  took  open  possession 
of  a  share  in  the  New  World  ;  and 
Spain  indirectly  acquiesced  in  a  state 
of  things  which  she  was  unable  to  pre¬ 
vent.  At  first  the  Dutch,  who,  as  a 
land  Power,  had  always  been  accessible 
to  Spanish  invasion,  and  at  the  same 
time  could  only  live  by  increasing  and 
extending  their  trade,  far  outstripped 
the  English  in  the  energy  of  their  at¬ 
tacks  on  Spanish  monopoly.  Stern 
necessity  drove  them  to  it.  They  at¬ 
tacked  the  Spanish  settlements  and 
founded  their  trade  empire  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Spain.  The  British  preferred, 
on  the  whole,  the  course  of  establishing 
settlements  in  the  more  northeily  tei- 
ritory  unoccupied  by  Spain.  While 
the  Dutch  in  the  West  and  the  British 
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in  tbe  East  made  trade  and  the  wealth 
derived  from  commerce  their  chief  ob¬ 
ject,  the  object  of  the  latter  in  the 
West  was  to  make  settlements,  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  home,  to  dwell  where  they 
could  practise  their  religion  free  from 
all  interference  and  dictation.  Their 
distinct  policy  became,  shaped  as  it  was 
by  the  course  of  events  at  home,  to 
found  a  New  England.  This  gave,  as 
between  the  British  and  the  Dutch,  a 
character  of  perseverance  to  the  eSoits 
of  the  former,  who,  being  insular  and 
not  at  that  time  so  exclusively  devoted 
to  commerce,  were  less  vulnerable  than 
the  latter  by  sea  and  not  at  all  by  land. 
The  Puritan  settlers  were  not  guided  in 
their  choice  of  territory  by  thirst  for 
gain  :  they  wanted  to  found  a  nation, 
to  begin  again,  breaking  with  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  past,  in  a  place  where 
neither  English  law  and  government, 
nor  the  English  Church,  as  directed  by 
Laud,  and  operating  through  the  Star 
Chamber,  could  follow  them.  The 
process  of  settlement  was  slow,  but  it 
was  sure  ;  and  the  spectacle  of  a  fun¬ 
damental  change  wiought  in  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  human  life  and  government 
across  the  Atlantic  had  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  course  of  politics,  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  tne  Continent. 

The  extravagant  outburst  of  Puritan¬ 
ism  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  besides  its  influence  for  gen¬ 
erations  on  the  character  of  the  people, 
powerfully  influenced  the  course  of 
British  history  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  did  not  have  a  free  vent. 
It  bad  the  force  of  a  torrent,  and  the 
attempt  to  dam  it  up  by  a  policy  of  en¬ 
forced  uniformity  of  religious  observ¬ 
ance  only  aggravated  the  consequences. 
England  at  that  time  was  behind  the 
Continent  in  the  matter  of  religious 
toleration.  In  France  there  was  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  in  Germany  tbe  relig¬ 
ious  peace,  in  Holland  toleration  was  a 
necessity  of  the  circumstances.  In 
England  alone  the  option  was  to  fight 
for  it  or  to  quit  the  country.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  internal  constitu¬ 
tional  history  this  is  a  period  of  con¬ 
fused  struggles  between  King  and 
Church  on  the  one  hand,  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Puritans  on  the 
other, — struggles  which  settled  noth¬ 
ing,  and  which  merely  led  to  the  feel¬ 


ing  all  through  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  that  the  establishment  of  military 
dictatorship  was  the  inevitable  result 
of  resistance  to  the  Crown,  and  that 
the  existence  of  a  standing  army  was 
fatal  to  liberty.  The  place  which  these 
struggles  occupy  in  a  more  extended 
view  of  British  destiny,  in  the  growth 
of  a  United  Kingdom,  and  of  a  world¬ 
wide  trade  and  empire,  is  that  thereby 
the  relations  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  to  each  other  first  adjusted 
themselves,  England  becoming  the  pre¬ 
dominant  partner,  and  that  the  course 
of  events  resulting  therefrom  gave  a 
foretaste  of  the  greatness  which  the 
future  had  in  store  for  us.  For,  as  a 
result  of  these  struggles,  England  finally 
retired  from  any  attempt  to  establish 
an  ascendancy  in  Europe  either  as  Pro¬ 
testant  leader  or  as  a  rival  to  the  leading 
power,  whether  Austria  or  Spain.  The 
French  under  Richelieu  began  the  period 
of  French  ascendancy,  and  for  a  long 
time  to  come  English  influence,  except 
during  a  short  interval  under  Cromwell, 
was  a  thing  of  the  past  as  regards  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  sovereign  could  do  nothing 
abroad  unless  he  was  supported  by  Par¬ 
liament.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  were  absorbed  in  a  great  relig¬ 
ious  controversy  between  the  Anglican¬ 
ism  of  England,  the  Calvinism  of  Scot¬ 
land,  tbe  Catholicism  of  Ireland  ;  and 
in  the  escape  from  it  through  coloniza¬ 
tion.  Elizabeth  had  managed  to  post¬ 
pone  this  controversy.  But  it  now  en¬ 
tered  England  by  way  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  got  itself  mixed  up  with 
the  controversy  between  king  and  Par¬ 
liament  in  such  way  that  the  king 
had  his  reserve  in  Ireland,  while  the 
Parliament  drew  its  strength  or  some 
of  it  from  Scotland.  A  third  party 
arose,  which  eventually  pot  Cromwell 
at  its  head,  and  overpowered  for  a 
time  all  other  combatants  ;  until  in 
1660  Parliament  revived  and  brought 
back  the  king.  This  third  party  estab¬ 
lished  England  for  the  only  part  of  its 
history  as  a  great  military  State,  domi¬ 
nating  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  over¬ 
awing  Europe,  but  with  its  Parliaments 
silenced  and  its  people  held  down  by 
the  tyranny  of  the  major-generals  who 
were  established  in  their  several  dis¬ 
tricts. 

The  period  was  only  an  episode  in 
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the  growth  of  our  empire,  bat  it  was 
an  important  and  influential  one. 
Again,  as  in  Elizabeth’s  time,  England 
stood  for  a  short  period  with  all  dynas¬ 
tic  ties  abroad  absolutely  dissolved. 
Foreign  policy  again  became,  as  it  was 
under  the  queen,  national  and  not  dy¬ 
nastic.  Qliver  Cromwell,  nevertheless, 
represented  imperialism,  a  military 
supremacy  essentially  English,  estab¬ 
lished  quite  as  much  by  dominating 
over  Scotland  and  Ireland  as  over  king 
and  Parliament.  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  for  the  first  time  were  fully 
united,  and  their  resources  were  in  the 
hands  of  an  experienced  statesman  and 
soldier,  whose  mind,  however,  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  one  idea,  the  greatness  and 
all-sufficiencv  of  Puritanism  and  of 
England  as  tfie  leading  Protestant  Pow¬ 
er.  His  wars  in  Europe  were  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  his  Protestant  policy,  and  his 
capture  of  Dunkirk,  as  a  kind  of  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Calais,  points  to  his  schemes 
being  more  connected  with  European 
and  Old-World  predominance  than  the 
future  which  proved  to  be  in  store  for 
us  has  subsequently  sanctioned.  But 
although  Cromwell  was  himself  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  using  his  great  military  pow¬ 
er  for  the  succor  and  promotion  of  Prot¬ 
estantism  abroad,  the  occurrences  of 
this  period  materially  helped  the  growth 
of  our  trade  and  maritime  and  colonial 
power.  Over  all  the  seas  the  English 
and  the  Dutch  were  in  contact.  An 
extraordinary  incident  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  Civil  War  was  that  while 
Parliament  had  in  the  earlier  period 
kept  control  of  the  fleet,  there  arose, 
in  the  later  war,  a  maritime  Royalism, 
Prince  Rupert  contending  with  Blake 
on  the  sea,  as  before  with  Cromwell  on 
land.  Nothing  could  bring  home  more 
forcibly  to  the  English  people  their 
growing  interest  in  foreign  trade,  and 
in  their  few  colonies,  as  the  disturb¬ 
ance  to  both  caused  by  Royalist  pri¬ 
vateers.  And,  moreover,  the  Dutch 
became  entangled  in  this  maritime  civil 
war.  In  1651  Parliament  passed  its 
first  Navigation  Act,  the  great  legisla¬ 
tive  monument  of  this  period,  which 
remained  substantially  in  force  for  two 
hundred  years.  This  Act,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Seeley,  “  consummated  the 
work  which  had  been  commenced  by 
Drake,  discussed  and  expounded  by 
New  Sebies — Voi..  LXIII.,  No.  6. 


Raleigh,  and  continued  by  others.  It 
completed  the  apparatus  of  our  foreign 
trade  by  creating  an  English  commer¬ 
cial  navy.”  The  effect  of  it  was  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  Dutch  from  tl^e  carrying 
trade  of  English  commodities.  Down 
to  that  time  they  had  principally  sup¬ 
plied  the  links  which  bound  together 
the  merchants  of  England,  the  colonies 
in  America  and  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  factories  in  India.  England  by 
that  Act  finally  committed  herself  to  a 
seafaring  and  commercial  career.  The 
Act  was  the  first  nail  in  the  coffin  of 
Dutch  greatness,  and  in  the  very  next 
year  after  it  was  passed  England  and 
Holland  were  at  war.  This  war  led  to 
the  establishment  of  England’s  naval 
power.  It  grew  out  of  the  maritime 
civil  war  just  mentioned.  It  was  one 
of  life  and  death  to  the  Dutch.  The 
foundation  of  the  navy  was  laid  by  the 
efforts  of  Drake  and  his  contemporaries 
in  their  covert  piratical  war  against 
Spain.  The  maritime  civil  war  had 
threatened  English  trade  from  all  the 
Royalist  ports  which  included  several 
of  the  neighboring  islands  and  some  in 
Ireland,  and  led  to  a  thorough  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  new  Government’s 
navy.  Blake  expelled  Rupert  from  the 
narrow  seas,  and  pursued  him  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Great  Britain  now 
challenged  the  great  sea  Power  of  tho 
Netherlands,  and  pitted  Blake  against 
Tromp.  This  is  the  war  by  which 
England  for  the  first  time  assumed 
her  modern  position  as  the  great  trad¬ 
ing  and  maritime  Power  of  the  world.” 
She  now  shook  herself  free  from  her 
commercial  dependence  on  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  The  naval  engagement  which 
took  place  showed  that  the  two  States 
were  pretty  equally  matched.  Tromp,. 
however,  was  killed,  and  each  com¬ 
batant  retired  from  the  coasts  of  tho 
other.  But  the  final  result  was  em¬ 
phatically  in  favor  of  England.  Tho 
Dutch  admirals  declared  that  they 
would  not  again  go  to  sea  unless  tho 
fleet  was  strengthened  with  better 
ships.  Mutual  jealousies  broke  out 
between  the  several  States  which  com¬ 
prised  the  Dutch  provinces.  Famine 
and  despair  afflicted  the  Dutch  popula¬ 
tion.  They  had  risen  to  wealth  and 
fortune  during  their  long  land  war  with 
Spain,  which  was  vulnerable  through., 
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her  vast  colonies  and  her  wealth  float¬ 
ing  on  the  seas.  In  the  war  with  Eng¬ 
land  the  positions  were  reversed.  Eng¬ 
land  was  still  in  the  main  an  agricul¬ 
tural  country,  her  northerly  colonies 
were  the  seat  of  Puritanism  rather 
than  of  wealth,  and  she  was  not  yet  in 
any  way  dependent  like  the  Dutch  on 
foreign  trade.  The  Dutch  fishing  and 
commercial  fleets  were  exposed  to  the 
English  attack,  while  the  Dutch  could 
not  retaliate  to  an  extent  which  would 
affect  the  English  welfare.  Economi¬ 
cally  they  were  at  a  disadvantage,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  commercially  more  de¬ 
veloped  and  at  the  same  time  more  de¬ 
pendent  on  their  commerce.  England 
was  at  the  height  of  her  naval  power, 
developed  through  her  maritime  civil 
war,  as  she  was  at  the  height  of  her 
military  power,  developed  through 
years  of  hostile  operations  by  land  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  was  not  yet  ham¬ 
pered  by  her  own  wealth  or  entangled 
in  the  intricate  machinery  of  her  trade. 
The  Dutch  from  this  time  receded  in 
power  and  importance,  and  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  balanced  her  in  the  growing  com¬ 
petition  for  power  beyond  the  seas.  In 
vain  the  Dutch  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Denmark  to  close  the  Baltic,  with  its 
exclusive  resources  and  the  mate¬ 
rials  necessary  for  the  building,  against 
Great  Britain.  What  Seeley  calls  the 
Peace  of  Cromwell  followed.  The  Pro¬ 
tector  had  heartily  disapproved  the 
Dutch  war,  and  resolved  to  put  an  end 
to  it ;  but  he  did  so  by  imposing  hu¬ 
miliating  terms  and  by  enforcing 
claims  on  Denmark  for  damages  which 
resulted  from  their  closing  the  Baltic 
and  seizing  English  ships.  The  Crom¬ 
wellian  State,  miscalled  a  Common¬ 
wealth,  emerged  by  this  peace  into  a 
commanding  international  position, 
the  forerunner  of  that  which  Great 
Britain  was  to  hold  after  its  power  and 
resources  had  increased  by  another  cen¬ 
tury  of  effort.  It  obtained  this  prem¬ 
ature  and  passing  glimpse  or  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  future  owing  to  the  tre¬ 
mendous  energy  which  'had  resulted 
from  the  intensity  of  its  internecine 
conflicts.  It  reduced  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  to  a  sort  of  dependency,  intimi¬ 
dated  Denmark,  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  Sweden,  and  constituted  itself  the 
leader  of  a  great  Protestant  Union, 
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whose  hand  was  for  the  present  on  the 
politics  of  Europe,  its  boundless  future 
on  the  ocean  and  beyond  it  scarcely  as 
yet  discerned. 

To  quote  Seeley’s  expression,  •'  Crom¬ 
well’s  fabric  was  extremely  ephemeral, 
but  it  revealed  for  the  first  time  the 
large  possibilities  of  our  State.  It  is  a 
first  sketch  of  the  British  empire.”  It 
foreshadowed  the  immense  greatness 
which  was  reserved  for  Great  Britain 
in  a  later  age.  France  at  this  time 
was  depressed  by  its  long  wars  and  civil 
disturbances.  Spain  by  that  time  was 
irrecoverably  sunk,  and  beyond  the 
ocean  was  in  full  decline.  Portugal 
had  revolted  from  her  enforced  union 
with  her,  and  recovered  its  old  colonial 
possessions.  The  Dutch  colonial  em¬ 
pire  declined  considerably. 

Notwithstanding  that  Cromwell, 
backed  by  Puritan  England,  was  half 
inclined  to  summon  a  great  Protestant 
Council,  declare  the  Pope  to  be  Anti¬ 
christ,  and  open  a  grand  religious  war 
on  the  Continent,  he  nevertheless  gave 
an  impetus  to  our  maritime  and  colo¬ 
nial  development,  not  perhaps  from 
settled  policy,  but  because  a  powerful 
navy  was  essential  to  his  European 
position,  and  above  all  to  his  projects 
in  the  Mediterranean.  A  sudden  but 
unsuccessful  descent  was  made  on  San 
Domingo.  The  schemes  of  Raleigh  are 
recalled  to  memory  by  the  expeditions 
of  Blake  and  Penn,  and  Jamaica  be¬ 
came  a  permanent  acquisition  of  Great 
Britain.  But  his  main  object  was  to 
protest  against  the  bull  of  Alexander 
VI.,  which  would  have  assigned  for¬ 
ever  the  whole  Indies  to  the  rule  of  the 
Inquisition. 

With  the  Restoration  England  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  great  military  State.  The 
army  was  disbanded,  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  military  rule  had  wrought  into 
the  English  mind  an  unconquerable 
aversion  to  standing  armies,  a  belief 
that  Parliament  cannot  be  overwhelmed 
by  force  without  establishing  a  military 
tyranny,  and  that  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons  must  stand  or  fall  together. 
England  remained,  however,  a  great 
and  active  maritime  Power,  and  by  ab¬ 
dicating  the  position  it  had  recently 
acquired  in  Europe,  it  was  the  more  at 
leisure  to  go  where  destiny  called — over 
the  ocean  to  the  East  and  West.  It 
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ceased  to  be  a  military  State,  for  that 
was  a  unique  episode  in  its  career. 
The  point  to  which  the  direction  of 
our  growth  still  continued  was  toward 
a  complete  union  between  England  and 
Scotland,  which  took  place  in  Queen 
Anne’s  time,  and  to  the  assumption  at 
that  date  of  a  predominantly  commer¬ 
cial  character  in  all  its  external  rela¬ 
tions,  regardless  of  dynastic  interests, 
and  with  a  growing  indifference  to 
most  matters  of  purely  European  im¬ 
portance. 

The  first  visible  result  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
growth  of  British  empire,  was  that  it 
placed  upon  the  throne  a  dynasty  which 
was  half  French  by  birth,  and  wholly 
French  by  the  habits  acquired  by  a 
long  exile,  and  which  very  soon  ac¬ 
quired  by  marriage  a  close  connection 
with  other  European  States.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  this  period  of  the  later  Stuarts 
was  one  of  temporary  reaction  from  a 
national  policy  to  one  more  or  less 
moulded  by  dynastic  or  selfish  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  royal  family.  The  cession 
of  Dunkirk  marked  the  fall  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  State  ;  the  retention  of  Jamaica 
and  the  alliance  with  Portugal,  cement¬ 
ed  by  Charles’s  marriage,  indicated  the 
adoption  of  Cromwell’s  maritime  pol¬ 
icy.  But  the  aggressive  policy  of  Louis 
XIV.  was  allowed  free  scope,  and 
Charles’s  marriage  with  Catherine  of 
Braganza  confirmed  that  concert  of 
England  with  France  against  Spain 
which  his  own  French  connection  sug¬ 
gested.  In  this  way  his  marriage  put 
an  end  to  any  slight  chance  there  might 
have  been  of  Spanish  recovery,  and 
Franco  was  left  without  a  right  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  vast  ascendancy  in  Europe  ; 
and  with  the  rise  of  France  England 
begins  to  take  a  lower  place  in  Europe. 
Besides,  Louis  XIV.  acquired  by  his 
marriage  with  the  Spanish  Infanta  a 
claim  to  succeed  to  the  Spanish  mon¬ 
archy,  with  its  vast  and  indefinite 
claims  to  empire  across  the  seas.  The 
great  work  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  ab¬ 
solution  of  the  Spanish  monarchy — an 
achievement  which  boded  no  good  to 
the  British  empire,  still  in  its  early  in¬ 
fancy.  But  jealousy  of  French  destiny 
was  very  slow  to  awaken.  The  two  sea 
Powers,  England  and  the  Netherlands, 
were  both  of  them  friendly  to  France, 


and  jealous  of.  or  even  hostile  to, 
each  other.  The  feature  of  this  age, 
regarding  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  empire,  and  that  of  European 
politics,  was  that  during  the  thirty 
years  between  Cromwell’s  death  and 
the  revolution  of  1688  the  two  sea 
Powers  gradually  became  alive  to  their 
common  danger  from  the  growth  of 
France,  and  gradually  replaced  their 
old  discords  and  wars  by  a  common 
understanding  in  the  presence  of  a 
common  and  overwhelming  danger. 
There  was  a  dynastic  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Powers  in  the  persons 
of  two  successive  Statholders,  one  of 
whom  married  a  daughter  of  Charles 
L,  and  the  other  a  daughter  of  James 
II.  The  fall  of  the  House  of  Stuart  in 
England  led  to  the  fall  of  the  House  of 
Orange  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  one  led  to  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  other.  The  Dutch  failure, 
in  combination  with  Denmark,  to  close 
the  Baltic  to  Great  Britain,  was  fol¬ 
lowed,  after  a  short  interval  of  Dutch 
dependence  on  the  Protectorate,  by  the 
appearance  of  Charles  Augustus  of 
Sweden  as  the  tyrant  of  the  North,  in¬ 
clined  to  close  the  Baltic  to  both  sea 
Powers  at  once— a  matter  of  life  and 
death  to  both.  The  Netherlands  and 
Great  Britain  were  accordingly  driven 
to  act  together  once  more  in  a  close 
alliance,  which  lasted  for  a  century. 
It  was  cemented  by  the  accession  of 
the  Dutch  Statholder  to  the  English 
throne,  and  was  the  main  cause  of  our 
own  Revolution  of  1688,  and  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  into  England  of  Dutch 
methods  of  finance  and  ours  in  foreign 
policy.  The  Dutch,  however,  found 
in  the  end  that  their  commerce  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  their  naval  power  supplant¬ 
ed  by  the  British.  Great  Britain  came 
more  and  more  to  the  front  in  the  rival¬ 
ry  with  France  all  over  the  world,  in 
India  and  in  Canada,  and  on  the  high 
seas.  Hostility  lasted  for  more  than  a 
century  :  though  there  were  intervals 
in  our  wars,  there  was  none  in  the  race 
which  now  set  in  for  world-wide  do¬ 
minion. 

The  first  effect  of  the  long  hostility 
between  France  and  England,  which 
dates  from  the  Revolution  of  1688,  was 
that  France  failed  in  the  design  of  ex¬ 
tinguishing  Protestantism  and  re-estab- 
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lishine  the  Catholic  religion  under 
French  ascendancy  from  the  Turkish 
frontier  to  the  farthest  limits  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland.  The  fall  of  James 
II.  was  the  ruin  of  this  scheme.  But 
what  is  more  to  our  immediate  purpose 
is,  that  a  series  of  naval  victories  for 
the  English  over  the  French  begins 
with  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.  The 
naval  superiority  of  France  was  at  an 
end  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  the  land  victories  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  helped  to  place  Great 
Britain  in  a  position  of  advantage  as 
she  began  the  long  struggle  for  pre¬ 
dominance  in  the  world  beyond  the 
ocean. 

The  clear  object  of  England  was  to 
forestall  invasion  by  maintaining  the 
balance  of  power  on  the  Continent,  and 
providing  a  Channel  fleet  sufficient  to 
protect  British  commerce.  That  com¬ 
merce  had  recently  grown  in  the  Medi^ 
terranean,  where  the  English  subdued 
the  North  African  pirates.  At  this 
time,  abont  1700,  the  systematic  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Mediterranean  was  first 
assumed  by  the  British  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  commerce  ;  and  in  1704 
Gibraltar  was  captured,  and  never 
afterward,  in  spite  of  long  effort,  re¬ 
linquished.  The  rock  of  Gibraltar  and 
the  island  of  Minorca  became  the  regu¬ 
lar  stations  for  men-of-war  ;  they  cleft 
both  France  and  Spain  in  two,  by 
breaking  communication  between  their 
Mediterranean  and  their  western  ports, 
and  they  guaranteed  to  Great  Britain 
the  predominance  at  least  in  the  west¬ 
ern  portion  of  that  inland  sea.  This 
control  of  the  Mediterranean  marks  a 
distinct  advance  in  the  establishment 
of  the  empire.  Thus  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  Great  Britain 
has  reached  a  position  in  which  she 
claims  to  be  the  supreme  maritime  and 
commercial  Power  in  the  world.  In 
point  of  colonies  she  could  not  at  this 
time  compare  with  either  Spain  or 
Portugal.  They  were  but  a  fringe  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  a 
few  western  islands,  and  a  few  facto¬ 
ries  in  India.  But  they  were  the  off¬ 
spring,  not  of  marauding  enterprise, 
but  of  emigration  and  settlement.  The 
British  nation  was  bond  fide  planted  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  As  its 


American  territories  increased  in  im¬ 
portance,  it  became  the  paramount 
Power  of  North  America,  and  estab¬ 
lished  its  ascendancy,  notwithstanding 
the  mighty  viceroyalties  of  Spain,  also 
in  Central  America  and  the  West  Ind¬ 
ian  group. 

Side  by  side  with  the  growth  of  ex¬ 
ternal  dominion  there  proceeded  at 
home  the  work  of  consolidation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  for  the  two  princi¬ 
ples,  Unionism  and  Empire,  have  grown 
and  flourished  together,  and  are  now, 
at  the  close  of  recent  political  contests, 
recognized  as  inseparable.  Elizabeth 
had  united  England  and  Scotland  by  a 
common  reli^on,  James  by  a  common 
monarchy.  But  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  work  of  in¬ 
sular  settlement  seemed  as  distant  as 
ever.  England  was  Episcopalian,  Scot¬ 
land  was  Presbyterian,  Ireland  was 
Catholic.  Yet  the  three  islands  com¬ 
bined  :  Catholic  Ireland  helped  to  ex¬ 
pel  a  monarch  because  he  was  Catho¬ 
lic,  Presbyterian  Scotland  co-operated 
with  Anglicanism.  Three  islands,  alt 
undermined  by  religious  discord,  fought 
side  by  side  against  both  branches  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  can;e  of 
it  was  that  the  three  islands  combined 
to  form  one  triple  empire  by  efforts 
which  began  with  Drake,  and  were  con¬ 
tinued  without  intermission.  Com¬ 
merce  becomes  the  clue  to  everything 
also  in  our  foreign  relations  and  to  the 
progress  of  our  insular  relations.  In 
the  interest  of  trade  we  went  to  war  to 
prevent  the  House  of  Bourbon  from 
swallowing  up  the  Spanish  monarchy 
with  its  boundless  colonies.  The  final 
Union  with  Scotland  was  successfully 
effected  on  terms  of  the  free  admission 
of  the  Scottish  people  into  the  commerce 
and  colonies  of  a  great  trade  empire. 
We  made  a  union  with  Ireland  which 
did  not  prosper,  for  instead  of  admit¬ 
ting  her  to  a  share  in  our  trade,  we 
jealously  excluded  her  and  interfered  to 
crush  Irish  industry.  The  second  revo¬ 
lution,  which  apparently  sprang  from 
hostility  to  the  religious  designs  of 
Stuart  and  Bourbon,  ended  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  greater  commercial  State  than 
had  ever  before  existed.  With  inter¬ 
nal  difficulties  at  an  end,  with  char¬ 
acters  formed  in  long  and  patient  con¬ 
stitutional  struggles  at  home,  and  by 
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dash  and  enterprise  abroad,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  people  now  made  it  their  object  to 
embrace  the  globe  with  their  trade, 
and  to  scatter  their  colonies  on  all  the 
more  attractive  portions  of  its  surface. 
They  also  made  their  home  institu¬ 
tions,  their  finance,  their  banks,  their 
currency,  and  their  incorporated  com¬ 
panies,  in  a  way  suited  to  commercial 
purposes,  and  learned  to  regulate  their 
foreign  relations  by  considerations  al¬ 
most  exclusively  commercial. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  closed  in  the  long  and  deadly  rival¬ 
ry  with  France  for  world-empire. 
France  had  the  start.  She  deprived 
Spain  of  the  United  Provinces,  of  Por¬ 
tugal  and  the  Portuguese  colonies,  and 
straitened  the  Spanish  boundaries  in 
other  directions  ;  and  with  her  long 
seaboard  fronting  northward,  west¬ 
ward,  and  southward,  and  her  power¬ 
ful  navy,  the  succession  to  the  Spanish 
empire  abroad  appeared  to  open  to  her. 
France  and  Spain  together  closed  round 
our  American  colonies,  and  organized 
an  attack  on  British  ascendancy  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Seven  Years’ 
War,  presided  over  by  Chatlmm,  which 
ended  in  the  cession  of  French  Canada, 
was  contemporaneous  with  the  victories 
of  Clive  in  India,  and  the  final  ejection 
of  the  French  from  what  is  now  our 
Indian  empire.  In  fact,  the  contest 
which  decided  supremacy  in  the  New 
World  was  a  great  oceanic  and  New 
World  contest,  fought  out  in  America 
and  India  and  on  every  sea.  Between 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  five  great  wars  arose  between 
England  and  France,  waged  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  particularly  in  Canada  and 
India,  resulting  in  a  large  national  debt, 
but  also  in  a  vast  commercial  and  mari¬ 
time  empire.  The  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  new  era, 
which  was  to  consist  of  acquisitions  of 
colonial  territories  and  naval  stations 
by  giving  to  us  Gibraltar,  Port  Mahon, 
and  Acadie.  Such  aggrandizement  in 
general  did  not  rouse  the  hostility  of 
Great  Britain.  It  was  French  ag¬ 
grandizement  in  special  quarters  which 
was  inadmissible.  We  could  not  see 
the  House  of  Bourbon  swallow  up 
either  the  Catholic  Low  Countries  or 
the  American  trade,  or  the  colonies 
which  Spain  had  derived  from  its  own 


discovery  and  conquest  or  through  its 
temporary  union  with  Portugal.  The 
struggle  thus  was  against  the  old  mari¬ 
time  Power  of  the  past  in  conjunction 
with  the  greatest  military  and  naval 
Power  of  the  present.  No  doubt  it 
threatened  Great  Britain  with  ruin. 
The  prize  of  this  long  and  desperate 
war  was  a  world-wide  empire  and  a 
world-wide  commerce.  Great  Britain 
began  by  taking  up  her  position  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Gibraltar  was  the  first 
of  a  series  of  the  strong  places  of  the 
earth  which  mark  the  direction  in 
which  British  power  was  established, 
and  in  which  it  must  be  maintained. 
Malta,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Que¬ 
bec,  Madras,  and  Calcutta  followed  in 
due  course  ;  and  at  the  present  time  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  the  direction 
in  which  Great  Britain  has  neither 
colonies  nor  places  of  strength  and 
arms.  As  to  the  ill-success  of  France 
and  Spain,  it  may  be  said  that  the  for¬ 
mer  lost  her  colonies  in  a  series  of  un¬ 
successful  wars,  the  latter  from  ceasing 
to  found  them,  from  declining  power 
to  maintain  her  authority  over  them, 
and  from  the  revolt  of  her  dependen¬ 
cies,  which  finally  took  place  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  century. 

Vanquished  at  all  points,  the  French 
were  not  without  their  revenge.  After 
they  had  been  expelled  from  Canada  by 
our  efforts,  our  American  colonists  no 
longer  needed  the  protection  of  the 
mother  country,  and  asserted  an  inde¬ 
pendence  which  the  French  were  the 
first  to  recognize.  The  rise  of  Napo¬ 
leon  renewed  the  contiict.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  his  original  design, 
of  which  the  expedition  to  the  east  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Egypt  were  the 
first  symptoms,  was  to  regain  for  France 
that  ascendancy  in  the  New  World  and 
in  India  from  which  she  had  been  dis¬ 
lodged.  The  greatest  failure  of  his 
whole  career,  greater  even  than  the 
failure  of  his  attack  on  Kussia,  was  the 
downfall  of  these,  the  governing  de¬ 
signs  of  his  life.  Vanquished  at  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  expelled  from  Egypt 
and  then  from  Malta,  with  his  naval 
power  crushed  at  Trafalgar,  he  was 
driven  back  on  European  conquests, 
aud  sought  to  ruin  British  commerce 
by  a  vast  conspiracy  of  all  Europe 
against  her.  The  result  was  that  the 
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confederacy  broke  up,  and  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  found  that  her  commerce  could  do 
without  Europe  better  than  Europe 
could  do  without  her.  As  years  went 
on  the  struggle  ceased  to  be  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  the  final 
phase  was  between  Great  Britain  and 
Napoleon.  In  the  settlement  of  Eu¬ 
rope  at  Vienna  and  Paris  in  1814  and 
1815,  Great  Britain  did  not  appear  as 
the  implacable  foe  of  France,  content¬ 
ed  so  long  as  she  got  rid  of  Napoleon. 
She  insisted  on  withstanding  her  dis¬ 
memberment,  recognizing  it  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  balance  of  power  that  France 
should  be  strong,  intent  upon  securing 
the  safety  of  her  shores,  her  commerce, 
and  her  dependencies. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  in  greater 
detail  the  mode  in  which  the  empire 
was  built  up  on  the  foundations  which 
had  been  secured  at  least  two  centuries 
ago.  We  cannot  do  better  than  refer 
the  reader  to  Professor  Burrows’  book. 
His  “  History  of  the  Foreign  Policy  of 
Great  Britain”  is  in  reality  the  history 
of  the  growth  of  empire.  He  has  given 
a  compressed  and  elaborate  account  of 
its  continuous  development.  The  scope 
of  his  work  may  be  readily  understood 
by  this  extract  from  his  preface  : — 

‘  ‘  This  fortress-isle  of  Britain,  safely  in¬ 
trenched  by  stormy  seas,  confronting  the 
broadest  face  of  the  Continent,  and,  later  on, 
almost  surrounding  it  with  her  fleets,  was, 
and  was  now  a  part  of  Europe  according  as 
she  willed.  First  appearing  in  the  dawn  of 
history  as  the  mysterious  Ultima  Thule,  plant¬ 
ed  somewhere  out  in  the  Western  Ocean,  she 
grew  to  observe  more  and  more  closely  from 
her  watch-tower  the  strife  of  the  Continent, 
and,  as  her  expanding  interests  dictated,  to 
interfere  as  a  belligerent,  an  ally,  or  an  arbi¬ 
ter.  Yet  deeply  implicated  as  she  became  in 
the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe,  she  never 
lost  sight  of  her  strong  position  as  an  extra- 
Continental  Power, — a  position  which,  as  her 
navy,  her  commerce,  and  her  colonies  grew, 
expanded  into  that  of  a  world-wide  maritime 
empire.  The  development,  the  oscillation, 
and  the  reconciliation  of  these  two  principles 
of  national  policy  form  the  chief  elements  of 
the  present  work.  ” 

Our  object  has  been  simply  to  show 
that  this  great  empire,  which  has  occa¬ 
sioned  so  much  jealousy  of  late,  is  not 
a  thing  of  accident  or  of  mushroom 
growth.  It  represents  the  sustained 
efforts  of  ten  generations  of  men  and 
of  three  centuries  of  time,  in  which 
blood  and  treasure  have  been  poured 


forth,  in  which  the  utmost  energies  of 
the  race  have  been  expended.  It  is  an 
achievement  of  which  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  may  be  proud,  and  which 
Americans,  to  judge  from  recent 
speeches  in  the  Senate,  may  legiti¬ 
mately  claim  as  redounding  to  their 
own  credit  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world.  But,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  im¬ 
pressed  upon  his  countrymen  during 
the  struggle  over  the  Eastern  Ques¬ 
tion  which  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  conduct, 
it  is  an  empire  which  is  not  merely  to 
be  enjoyed,  it  has  to  be  maintained. 

Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  intense  reluctance  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  renew  the  wars 
which  followed  the  declaration  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  neutrality  disputes 
of  1812,  more  particularly  about  a 
boundary-line  not  of  the  first  impor¬ 
tance,  and  only  capable  of  being  made 
a  casus  belli \t  presented  for  our  accept¬ 
ance  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  But  it 
was  too  of  satisfactory  import  the 
unanimity  with  which  the  inhabitants 
of  these  islands  rose  to  resistance  at  the 
recent  attempt  at  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  German  Emperor.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  what  could  have 
been  intended.  During  all  the  long 
period  when  Great  Britain  was  striving 
against  Spain,  Holland,  and  France, 
and  building  up  her  empire  in  spite  of 
them,  the  Germans  were  working  out 
their  destiny  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  in 
a  mode  which  never  brought  them  into 
collision  with  this  country.  From  an 
electorate  of  Brandenburg  they  strug¬ 
gled  into  a  kingdom  of  Prussia  ;  and 
when  wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
by  Napoleon,  they  rose  from  their  ashes 
with  renewed  vigor  and  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  a  great  empire,  and  consoli¬ 
dated  it  at  the  expense  first  of  Austria 
and  then  of  France.  Great  Britain 
has  welcomed  its  rise  as  a  guarantee  of 
peace,  a  means  of  maintaining  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  European  power.  It  cannot 
compete  with  us  for  world-empire.  It 
comes  too  late  into  the  field  ;  it  has  not 
the  preparatory  political  training ;  it 
has  other  duties  to  accomplish  ;  and 
its  geographical  position  forbids  it. 
There  has  been  no  want  of  welcome  to 
her  in  her  African  aspirations,  and  no 
want  of  hospitality  to  such  of  her  citi¬ 
zens  as  like  to  settle  under  the  British 
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flag,  either  at  home  or  in  the  colonies. 
The  extent  to  which  the  display  of  hos¬ 
tility  was  recently  carried  is,  we  must 
assume,  personal  to  the  Emperor,  whose 
characteristics  are  well  known,  and 
have  not  yet  been  controlled  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  wise  experience.  We 
shall  not  readily  believe,  unless  dis¬ 


abused  by  the  progress  of  events,  that 
it  can  be  other  than  a  regrettable  and 
ephemeral  incident  in  the  relations  of 
long-standing  friendship  and  mutual 
respect  which  have  hitherto  subsisted 
between  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Germanic  races. — Blacktoaod's  Mag  a- 
zine. 


A  ROYAL  PLAYTHING. 


There  are  few  episodes  in  history 
more  replete  with  dramatic  interest 
than  the  story  of  Gabrielle  d’Estrees, 
Marquise  de  Monceaux  and  Duchesse 
de  Beaufort — mistress  and  favorite  of 
Henry  le  Grand,  King  of  France  and 
Navarre. 

Youngest  daughter  of  Antoine  d’Es- 
tr^es.  Marquis  de  Cceuvres  and  his  wife 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Bourdaisifere,  Ga¬ 
brielle  sprang  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  family.  She  was  born  in  the 
year  1572,  and  was  therefore  just  seven¬ 
teen  years  old  on  the  accession  of  Henry 
to  the  throne  in  1589,  on  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  his  cousin  Henry  III. 

The  fame  of  her  beauty  attracted 
many  noble  suitors  to  her  father’s  seat, 
the  Chateau  de  Cceuvres,  near  Soissons  ; 
but  Gabrielle’s  affections  do  not  appear 
to  have  become  seriously  engaged  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Due  de  Bellegarde  at 
the  ch&teau  on  a  mission  from  Henry 
IV.  to  her  father. 

Bellegarde,  at  this  time  First  Gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  Chamber  to  the  King, 
combined  with  the  possession  of  great 
wealth  a  most  prepossessing  appear¬ 
ance,  engaging  manners,  and  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  wit.  His  alliance  was  sought 
after  in  consequence  by  the  noblest 
damsels  of  France.  Mademoiselle  d’Es¬ 
trees,  who  had  not  yet  appeared  at 
Court,  flattered  by  his  attentions,  and 
enamored  of  his  person,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  her  father  affianced  herself  to 
the  Due,  who  soon  after  returned  to 
the  Court  at  Mantes. 

Gabrielle,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  old 
chroniclers,  was  about  this  period  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  France.  A 
blonde,  her  eyes  blue  and  sparkling, 
her  complexion  of  dazzling  lustre  and 
transparency,  her  teeth  of  pearly  white¬ 
ness,  framed  by  lips  bearing  the  impress 


of  the  God  of  Love  himself  ;  a  lovely 
throat  and  bust ;  an  exquisite  taste  in 
dress,  and  manners  remarkable  for 
modesty  and  gentleness.  Such  is  the 
enthusiastic  description  of  the  beauty, 
who,  had  she  been  permitted  to  live, 
would  have  been  Queen  of  France. 

The  following  sonnet  on  Gabrielle’s 
eyes  emanates  from  a  poet  of  the 
time  : — 

“  Ge  ne  sont  pas  des  yeux,  ce  sont  platdt  des 
dieax 

Ils  ont  dessns  les  rois  la  pnissance  absolue 

Dieux  !  Non  ce  sont  des  cienx,  ils  ont  la 
conlenr  bleue  ! 

Et  le  monvement  prompt  comma  celni  des 
cieux.” 

Bellegarde,  on  his  return  to  Court, 
was  so  enamored  of  his  mistress  as  to 
be  imprudent  enough  to  laud  her 
charms  before  his  susceptible  master, 
who  was  then  dividing  his  attentions 
between  Angelique  d’Estrees,  Abbess 
of  Maubuisson  (sister  to  Gabrielle)  ; 
Marie  de  Beauvilliers,  Abbess  of  Mont¬ 
martre,  and  various  other  frail  beauties 
of  the  time. 

Henry  having  expressed  a  wish  to 
judge  for  himself,  accompanied  Belle¬ 
garde  to  Cceuvres,  where  Gabrielle  was 
presented  to  him.  Her  appearance 
made  a  great  and  'lasting  impression 
upon  the  King,  who  openly  expressed 
his  admiration  of  the  beautiful  girl  and 
commanded  her  appearance  at  his 
Court,  then  located  at  Senlis.  Made¬ 
moiselle  d’Estrees,  however,  was  too 
sincerely  attached  to  Bellegarde  to  be 
allured  by  the  somewhat  equivocal  at¬ 
tentions  of  the  King,  and  the  amorous 
messages  that  reached  her  from  His 
Majesty  received  scant  attention,  while 
his  presents  were  returned  to  the  donor. 
Piqued  at  his  want  of  success,  Henry 
became  more  and  more  enamored,  un- 
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til  at  last,  throwing  all  scruples  aside, 
he  summoned  Bellegarde  to  his  pres¬ 
ence  and  bade  him  peremptorily  desist 
from  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Gabrielle. 

The  King’s  manner  was  stern  and  un¬ 
compromising,  and  he  gave  the  Due  to 
understand  that  he  brooked  no  rival 
either  in  love,  war,  or  politics.  Belle- 
garde  hesitated.  Of  a  frank,  chivalrous 
disposition,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
even  at  the  cost  of  his  position  at  Court 
and  the  certain  loss  of  the  King’s  favor 
he  would  have  shrunk  from  the  sacrifice 
and  accepted  the  alternative  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  marriage  urged  upon  him  by  Ga¬ 
brielle  herself. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  had  come 
to  his  ears  that  Gabrielle  had  entered 
into  an  intimate  correspondence  with 
the  Due  de  Longueville,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  France,  and  although 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
relations  between  them  were  other  than 
those  of  simple  friendship,  yet  Belle- 
garde,  deeply  hurt  and  mortified  at 
what  he  deemed  her  levity  of  disposi¬ 
tion,  submitted  to  bis  royal  master  and 
quitted  Senlis.  Mademoiselle  d’Es- 
tr6es  when  informed  of  this  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  grief.  There  can  be  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  that  she  was  tenderly  attached 
to  Bellegarde,  and  felt  his  loss  acutely, 
for,  after  an  affecting  interview  with 
the  King,  in  which  she  besought  him 
with  tears,  but  in  vain,  to  consent  to 
her  union  with  the  Duke,  she  secretly 
quitted  the  Court  and  returned  to 
CoBuvres. 

Henry  at  this  period  was  engaged  in 
the  struggle  for  his  crown  with  the 
Holy  League,  which,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Due  de  Mayenne,  aimed  at 
the  elevation  to  the  throne  of  an  ortho¬ 
dox  Prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
He  was  compelled  now  to  take  the  Geld 
against  the  army  of  the  League,  which, 
reinforced  by  some  Spanish  troops 
under  the  great  Duke  of  Parma,  had 
established  itself  near  Paris,  then  held 
by  the  League.  Early  in  November, 
1590,  Henry  arrived  with  his  army  at 
La  Fdre,  some  eight  leagues  from 
CoBuvres,  and  it  was  here  that  an  inci¬ 
dent  characteristic  of  his  daring  dis¬ 
position  occurred.  He  had  been  much 
mortified  at  the  sudden  departure  of 
Mademoiselle  d’Estrees  from  Senlis, 


and  had  spared  no  effort  by  means  of 
presents  and  missives  to  soften  her  re¬ 
sentment,  but  without  success.  Ga¬ 
brielle  remained  in  seclusion  at  the 
ch&teau,  in  the  society  of  her  sister, 
Madame  de  Villars,  abandoning  herself 
to  the  grief  and  mortification  that  pos¬ 
sessed  her.  The  King  determined, 
therefore,  to  plead  his  cause  in  person, 
and  by  a  bold  stroke  command  her  ad¬ 
miration  and  rouse  her  interest.  His 
design  was  to  pay  a  sudden  visit  to  Ga¬ 
brielle  at  Coeuvres.  The  project  was  a 
hazardous  one.  The  intervening  dis¬ 
trict  swarmed  with  the  soldiers  of  the 
League,  and  discovery  meant  a  long 
captivity,  if  not  worse,  to  the  heretic 
King.  Undaunted,  however,  at  the 
obstacles,  Henry  confided  his  intention 
only  to  the  most  intimate  of  his  nobles, 
and  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance,  ac¬ 
companied  only  by  a  few  chosen  at¬ 
tendants,  he  quitted  La  F6re  upon  his 
romantic  errand  in  the  dawn  of  a  No¬ 
vember  morning.  On  approaching 
Soissons,  then  in  possession  of  the 
enemy,  he  dismissed  his  attendants, 
and  disguising  himself  as  a  peasant, 
performed  the  remainder  of  the  jour¬ 
ney  on  foot  and  alone,  carrying  a  sack 
upon  his  head  the  more  completely  to 
hide  his  identity.  Thus  equipped,  he 
arrived  safely  at  the  chateau,  where  he 
was  received  by  Mademoiselle  d’Es¬ 
trees,  who  had  been  apprised  of  his 
visit.  His  reception  was  far  from  cor¬ 
dial,  however.  Her  grief  was  too  re¬ 
cent  and  the  blow  to  her  feelings  too 
severe  for  Gabrielle  to  look  with  equa¬ 
nimity  upon  the  author  of  her  misfor¬ 
tunes.  She  received  Henry  coldly, 
therefore,  passing  some  disdainful  re¬ 
marks  upon  his  plebeian  attire. 

The  King,  after  partaking  of  some 
slight  refreshment,  returned  to  La 
Fdre,  taking  care,  however,  before  his 
departure,  to  enlist  the  support  of  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Villars  in  the  accomplishment 
of  his  designs  with  regard  to  her  sister. 

The  position  of  that  sister  was  then 
certainly  one  that  ought  to  command 
our  sympathy.  Deserted  by  her  lover, 
she  could  not  even  turn  to  her  own 
family  for  protection  against  Henry’s 
persecution,  for  such  was  the  license 
of  the  time,  that,  far  from  being  re¬ 
garded  with  obloquy,  the  position  of 
mistress  to  the  King  was  esteemed  by 
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many  of  the  noblest  ladies  as  one  of  in¬ 
fluence  and  profit,  if  not  of  honor. 

In  that  romantic  age,  too,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  that  the  heart  of  a  young  girl 
should  have  remained  untouched  at  his 
recent  daring  exploit,  when  he  had 
risked  not  only  his  kingdom,  but  even 
his  life  for  her  sake. 

Henry  at  this  period  was  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  Huguenot  Faith,  the  close 
ally  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  the  bitter 
foe  of  the  feared  and  hated  Philip  of 
Spain.  All  Europe  rang  with  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  daring  exploits  in  his 
struggle  with  the  League.  His  deeds 
of  personal  courage,  his  manly  appear¬ 
ance,  and  frank  familiar  manners  made 
him  the  idol  of  his  troops.  The  cause 
of  the  League  seemed  lost.  All  France 
burned  to  place  herstlf  under  the  sway 
of  a  hero.  How  was  it  possible  for  a 
maid  situated  as  Gabrielle  to  contend 
for  long  against  influences  so  power¬ 
ful  ?  In  the  words  of  the  poet — 

"  Contre  nn  poavoir  si  grand  qu’ent  pa  faire 
d'Estrees  ? 

Par  nne  charme  indomptable  elle  etait  at- 
tiree. 

Elle  avait  a  combattre  en  ce  fnneste  joar 

Sa  jeunesse,  son  coear,  an  h6ros  et  I’amoar.’  * 

That  she  did  still  so  contend  must  ever 
be  remembered  to  her  honor  and  credit. 

France  soon  rang  with  the  news  of 
the  royal  exploit.  Her  name  was  in¬ 
separably  coupled  with  that  of  His 
Majesty ;  her  reputation  was  fatally 
compromised.  Still  she  persisted  in 
her  refusal  to  entertain  the  King’s  pro¬ 
posals,  until  at  last,  her  father,  weary 
of  the  whole  affair,  and  anxious  to  shift 
the  responsibility  of  his  daughter’s  con¬ 
tumacious  behavior  on  to  other  shoul¬ 
ders  than  his  own,  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  of  bestowing  her  hand  in  mar¬ 
riage  upon  a  former  suitor,  Nicolas 
d’Armerval,  Baron  de  Liancour.  From 
the  character  of  the  gentleman  select¬ 
ed,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  choice  of  the  Marquis  was 
influenced  by  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
King. 

Monsieur  de  Liancour,  although 
wealthy,  was  ill-favored  in  person  and 
weak  in  mind.  He  was  already  a 
widower  with  a  large  family. 

Gabrielle  endeavored  in  vain  to  dis¬ 
suade  her  father  from  adopting  a  course 
so  fatal  to  her  happiness.  He  remained 


unmoved  by  her  entreaties,  and  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  wedding  were  duly 
pushed  forward.  It  was  only  now  that 
Gabrielle’s  resolution  commenced  to 
fail  her.  On  the  one  side  a  marriage 
most  distasteful  and  repugnant  to  her, 
on  the  other  a  position  of  splendor 
and  influence  with  the  hero  of  France. 
In  her  extremity  she  made  one  last  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  generosity  of  the  King. 

In  vain,  however.  Henry  expressed 
himself  as  powerless  to  interfere  in  a 
family  affair  of  so  much  delicacy,  but 
pledged  his  royal  word  that  if  she  so 
desired  he  would  take  her  under  his 
protection  the  moment  the  marriage 
was  solemnized. 

Then,  and  then  only,  she  yielded. 
Preparations  were  secretly  made,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  an  armed  party 
should  be  despatched  from  Senlis  in 
time  to  carry  her  off  immediately  after 
the  ceremony. 

Gabrielle’s  marriage  with  Monsieur 
de  Liancour  took  place,  accordingly,  in 
the  month  of  January,  1591,  but  the 
abduction  plot  was  not  carried  out  un¬ 
til  some  days  after. 

The  reason  for  the  delay  was  that  in¬ 
formation  had  just  reached  the  King 
that  the  state  of  affairs  in  Paris  was 
favorable  to  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
a-  coup  de  main.  With  him,  to  his 
credit  be  it  said,  the  soldier  at  the  call 
of  duty  ever  took  precedence  of  the 
lover,  and  at  the  moment  when  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Liancour  was  eagerly  listening 
for  the  hoof-strokes  of  the  escort  des¬ 
tined  to  bear  her  to  his  arms,  Henry 
was  marching  with  all  his  troops  on 
Paris.  Hours  turned  into  days,  and 
Gabrielle  was  in  despair.  Spurning 
the  attentions  of  the  husband  she 
loathed,  and  ignorant  of  the  cause  of 
the  delay,  she  addressed  a  passionate 
appeal  to  the  King,  and  spent  the  long 
hours  straining  her  eyes  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Senlis,  seeking  for  the  promised 
succor. 

The  attempt  on  Paris  having  failed, 
Henry  was  free  to  direct  his  attention 
to  other  matters,  and  on  receipt  of  Ga¬ 
brielle’s  missive  an  envoy  was  imme¬ 
diately  despatched  to  Monsieur  de 
Liancour,  peremptorily  commanding 
him  to  appear  before  the  King  with 
his  wife,  Madame  Gabrielle. 

The  Baron,  fearing  to  disobey,  set 
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out  forthwith.  The  day  following  his 
arrival  he  was  summarily  banished  to 
one  of  his  distant  estates,  and  Gabrielle 
was  duly  installed  as  Mattresse-d-titre 
to  the  S^ing.  From  the  first  her  hold 
over  the  volatile  monarch  appears  to 
have  become  firmly  established.  Her 
charms  permitted  no  rival  attraction, 
and  Henry,  who  loved  to  be  amused, 
yielded  himself  readily  to  her  gay 
humor. 

She  received  at  Court  with  all  the 
state  of  a  Queen,  no  one,  not  even  ex¬ 
cepting  the  King  himself,  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  covered  in  her  pres¬ 
ence,  Her  beautiful  face  was  ever 
cheerful,  she  was  submissive,  and  yield¬ 
ed  readily  to  the  King’s  caprices. 
Henry  disliked  practical,  strong-mind¬ 
ed  women,  and  it  was  to  her  gentle 
feminine  qualities  that  Gabrielle'Joubt- 
less  owed  the  strength  of  his  attach¬ 
ment,  which  lasted  through  good  and 
evil  report  until  the  day  of  her  death. 

As  far  as  we  know,  there  was  only 
one  disturbing  element  in  their  rela¬ 
tions.  Henry  was  extremely  jealous, 
and  whether  from  design  or  a  love  of 
flirtation,  Gabrielle  on  more  than  one 
occasion  provoked  his  ire  by  the  levity 
of  her  manner  with  the  gay  cavaliers  of 
the  Court.  Bell^arde,  who  had  been 
restored  to  the  King’s  good  graces  on 
Madame  de  Liancour  taking  up  her 
residence  at  Court,  was  an  especial 
source  of  disquiet  to  his  royal  master. 
Henry  could  not  forget  the  attachment 
that  formerly  existed  between  them, 
and  on  one  occasion  Bellegarde,  when 
admitted  to  a  private  interview  with 
Gabrielle,  only  escaped  arrest,  if  not 
worse,  by  the  friendly  warning  of  the 
Captain  of  the  Guard,  whom  the  King, 
in  a  tempest  of  jealous  fury,  had  de¬ 
spatched  with  orders  to  kill  the  per¬ 
sonage,  whoever  he  might  be,  closeted 
at  that  moment  with  Madame  Gabri¬ 
elle.  On  another  occasion,  the  King 
suspecting  a  secret  interview,  returned 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  from  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  proceeding  to  her  apartment, 
insisted  that  a  small  closet  which  ho 
found  locked  should  be  opened.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  gossip  of  the  time.  Belle- 
garde,  who  was  concealed  therein, 
could  only  extricate  himself  by  drop¬ 
ping  a  great  height  from  the  window 
to  the  ground.  The  story  is  not  au¬ 


thenticated,  however,  and  most  proba¬ 
bly  originated  through  those  who 
would  only  too  gladly  have  depreciated 
her  influence. 

How  great  this  influence  was  we 
learn  from  the  letters  that  passed  l»e- 
tween  them  on  those  occasions  when 
his  military  duties  compelled  Henry  to 
separate  from  his  mistress.  Some  of 
these  letters  have  been  handed  down 
to  us.  On  his  side  they  are  filled  with 
expressions  of  the  most  passionate  at¬ 
tachment  to  “  Mon  bel  ange,"  his  usual 
mode  of  address  to  Gabrielle.  Space 
only  permits  us  to  reproduce  one  of 
these  letters.  It  was  written  in  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  a  present  of  her  por¬ 
trait  : — 

“  Le  Boi  a  Madame  Gabrielle  d’Estrees. 

“  Je  vous  ecris  des  pieds  de  votre  peintnre, 
qne  j’adore  seulement  poar  oe  qn’elle  est  faite 
ponr  vous — non  qn’elle  vous  ressemble. 

“  J’en  puis  etre  juge  competent,  vons  ayant 
peinte  en  toate  perfection  dans  mon  ame, 
dans  mon  coear,  dans  mes  yenx.” 

In  March,  1594,  Henry,  with  the 
connivance  of  de  Brissac,  Governor  of 
the  city,  captured  Paris  by  a  coup  de 
main.  He  was  now  everywhere  vic¬ 
torious.  The  leaders  of  the  League, 
dispirited  by  defeat,  and  conceiving 
their  cause  hopeless  against  so  able  and 
energetic  a  monarch,  hastened  to  be¬ 
come  reconciled  to  His  Majesty,  and 
Henry  became  in  fact,  as  well  as  in 
name.  King  of  France.  He  made  his 
public  entry  into  Paris  in  September 
of  1594,  amid  the  enthusiastic  plaudits 
of  the  citizens.  Gabrielle,  now  Mar¬ 
quise  de  Monceaux — for  such  was  the 
title,  together  with  large  estates,  con¬ 
ferred  on  her  by  the  King  on  the  birth 
of  her  son  C6sar,  Due  de  Vendome,  in 
the  previous  June — took  part  in  the 
procession  in  a  sumptuous  litter,  and 
attired  in  a  magnificent  robe  blazing 
with  jewels.  The  Marquise  was  now 
at  the  zenith  of  her  glory.  The  great¬ 
est  ladies  of  France,  the  Duchesses  of 
Montpensier  and  Nemours,  solicited 
her  good  offices.  Even  Madame  Cath¬ 
erine,  the  King’s  sister,  found  it  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  liide  her  resentment  at 
the  liaison,  and  keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  favorite  ;  while  the  unhappy 
Marguerite  de  Valois,  the  Queen, 
deigned  to  request  her  powerful  inter- 
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cession  with  the  King  for  pecuniary 
aid  against  her  creditors. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  adulation 
and  splendor  with  which  she  was  sur¬ 
rounded,  Gabrielle  was  far  from  con¬ 
tent  with  her  lot.  She  aspired  to  the 
position  of  lawful  wife  to  the  King, 
and  Queen  of  France,  and,  prompted 
by  her  ambition,  adapted  her  conduct 
with  that  end  in  view.  That  her  as¬ 
pirations  rested  upon  good  foundation 
there  can  be  no  possible  doubt.  It  is 
certain  that  either  the  Marquise  or  her 
family  was  in  possession  of  a  written 
promise  of  marriage,  given  by  the  King 
in  the  early  days  of  his  courtship,  to 
overcome  the  scruples  of  Mademoiselle 
d’Estrees.  From  the  Queen  Henry 
had  been  separated  for  many  years,  and 
her  licentious  life  rendered  her  divorce 
or  removal  easy,  whenever  such  a  course 
should  be  deemed  expedieut.  The  di¬ 
vorce  of  the  Marquise  from  her  hus¬ 
band  de  Liancour  had  been  pronounced, 
and  the  Parliament  of  Paris  had  con¬ 
firmed  the  royal  decree  legitimizing 
her  little  son  Cesar. 

In  the  summer  of  1597,  Gabrielle 
was  created  Duchesse  de  Beaufort. 
Her  position  at  Court  was  now  one  of 
unexampled  splendor.  She  took  up 
her  residence  at  the  Louvre,  where  she 
received  with  the  Jstate  and  ceremony 
of  a  Queen.  Her  levees  and  receptions 
were  eagerly  attended  by  the  noblest 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  tne  Court.  A 
guard  of  honor  was  allotted  for  her 
separate  use,  and— crowning  honor  of 
all — at  a  fUe  given  to  the  Spanish  Am¬ 
bassadors,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  Spain,  she  was  waited  upon  dur¬ 
ing  the  repast  by  Princesses  of  the 
Blood. 

The  King  now  openly  announced  his 
project  of  marrying  Madame  le  Duch¬ 
esse.  Negotiations  for  divorce  were 
opened  with  Queen  Marguerite,  and  an 
Embassy  was  despatched  to  Rome  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  It 
was  further  to  request  from  His  Holi¬ 
ness  a  dispensation  for  the  marriage  of 
His  Majesty  to  the  Duchesse. 

These  proceedings  caused  the  great¬ 
est  consternation  among  the  Ministers, 
chief  of  whom  was  M.  de  Rosny,  the 
treasurer,  afterward  Due  de  Sully.  In 
vain  they  represented  to  their  royal 
master  the  imprudence  of  his  action — 


the  offence  it  would  cause  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  certainty  that  on  his  de¬ 
mise  the  country  would  again  be 
plunged  into  a  civil  war.  Henry  re¬ 
mained  firm.  Influenced  by  the  charms 
of  his  mistress,  who,  blinded  by  ambi¬ 
tion,  failed  to  recognize  the  danger  of 
the  course  she  was  pursuing,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  the  accomplishment  of  his 
design. 

The  Cardinal  Legate  de  Medici, 
whose  mission  to  France  to  bring 
about  peace  with  Spain  had  now  been 
fulfilled,  was  about  to  return  to  Rome. 
Henry,  thinking  to  enlist  his  interest 
with  the  Pope  for  a  satisfactory  reply 
to  his  Embassy,  broached  to  him  the 
subject  so  dear  to  his  heart.  The  Car¬ 
dinal  diplomatically  evaded  the  King’s 
solicitations.  Subsequently,  however, 
when  taking  leave  of  the  principal 
French  nobles,  he  referred  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  solemnly  warning  them  that 
such  a  project  could  only  result  in  the 
ruin  of  the  kingdom,  he  exhorted  them 
to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  turn 
His  Majesty  from  his  resolve. 

This  address  made  a  great  impres¬ 
sion  upon  his  hearers,  and  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  fear  was  practically  the  death 
warrant  of  the  unfortunate  Duchesse. 

At  Easter,  1599,  Henry  was  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau  with  Madame  la  Duchesse. 
As,  however,  it  was  not  considered  de¬ 
sirable  from  political  motives  for  him 
to  spend  Passion  Week  in  the  society 
of  his  mistress,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
latter  should  proceed  to  Paris,  and  take 
up  her  residence  for  a  few  days  at  the 
hotel  of  Monsieur  Zamet — a  wealthy 
financier  of  Italian  extraction,  who  had 
made  a  large  fortune  by  ministering  to 
the  weaknesses  of  Henry  III.,  in  whose 
suite  he  at  first  held  a  menial  position. 

The  Duchesse  was  not  in  robust 
health,  and  appears  to  have  been  trou¬ 
bled  with  sore  misgivings  at  her  ap¬ 
proaching  separation  from  the  King. 

Her  nights  were  disturbed  by  terri¬ 
ble  dreams,  and  she  was  oppressed  with 
a  sense  of  impending  calamity.  Henry 
himself  was  very  averse  to  the  separa¬ 
tion,  but  great  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  by  the  nobles  in  his 
suite,  who  represented  the  scandal  that 
was  likely  to  ensue  if  the  King  passed 
the  Holy  Week  in  the  company  of  his 
mistress.  On  the  Monday  following 
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Palm  Sunday,  therefore,  Gabrielle  set 
out  in  a  litter  for  Melun,  whence  the 
remainder  of  the  journey  to  Paris  was 
to  be  performed  by  water.  Henry  ac¬ 
companied  her,  and  did  his  utmost  to 
console  the  Duchesse,  who  was  pros¬ 
trate  with  grief. 

On  arriving  at  Melun  the  scene  was 
most  affecting.  Again  and  again  she 
threw  herself  into  Henry’s  arms,  ex- 
ressing  with  passionate  tears  and  sobs 
er  presentiment  that  they  would  never 
meet  again,  until  the  King,  altogether 
unmanned,  caught  her  up,  and  bear¬ 
ing  her  from  the  boat  back  to  her  lit¬ 
ter,  vowed  that  come  what  might  noth¬ 
ing  should  part  them.  The  gentlemen 
of  the  suite  here  interposed,  however, 
and  representing  the  impolicy  of  such 
a  course,  prevailed  upon  the  Duchesse 
to  allow  herself  to  be  conducted  again 
to  the  boat,  which  at  once  set  out  for 
Paris,  Gabrielle  standing  up  in  the 
stern  and  holding  out  her  arms  to 
Henry  as  a  last  farewell.  The  latter, 
after  watching  the  boat  out  of  sight, 
returned  much  depressed  to  Fontaine¬ 
bleau. 

The  Duchesse  arrived  at  Paris  the 
same  night,  and  was  escorted  to  the 
hdtel  by  Zamet  in  person.  The  two 
following  days  were  passed  in  repose 
and  receiving  visits- 

On  the  Thursday  before  Good  Friday 
her  host  gave  a  magniheent  entertain¬ 
ment,  at  which  she  was  present. 

After  the  repast,  accompanied  by  the 
Duchesses  de  Guise  and  de  Retz,  Ga¬ 
brielle  proceeded  to  the  church  of  St. 
Antoine  to  hear  Mass. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  service, 
complaining  of  indisposition,  she  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Hotel  Zamet.  Here, 
overcome  by  sickness,  she  asked  for 
some  fruit,  which  Zamet  brought  her 
with  his  own  hands.  The  Duchesse 
had  scarcely  partaken  of  it  when  she 
suffered  from  a  burning  sensation  in 
the  throat  and  stomach,  and  fell  into  a 
kind  of  fit.  On  recovering  somewhat 
the  unfortunate  woman,  declaring  that 
she  had  been  poisoned,  insisted  on  being 
removed  at  once  from  the  house,  and 
caused  herself  to  be  carried  to  the  abode 
of  her  aunt,  Madame  de  Sourdis.  Here 
she  became  rapidly  worse — suffering 
from  violent  sickness  and  convulsions 


— and  finally  expired  in  the  greatest 
agony  on  the  night  of  Good  Friday, 
1599. 

That  the  Duchesse  was  poisoned  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  She  thought  so  her¬ 
self,  aud  contemporary  writers  record 
their  suspicions  to  the  same  effect.  The 
illness  was  sudden  and  inexplicable, 
and  the  doctors  found  themselves  help¬ 
less  to  ameliorate  it.  The  guilty  per¬ 
son  or  persons  were  never  revealed. 
By  her  pretensions  to  the  Crown  matri¬ 
monial,  the  unfortunate  Duchesse  had 
set  herself  in  antagonism  against  the 
whole  nation,  whose  most  anxious  de¬ 
sire — after  the  turmoil  of  the  war  of 
succession  at  the  death  of  the  previous 
monarch — was  to  see  the  Crown  de¬ 
scend  to  a  legitimate  heir  whose  rights 
would  be  indisputable.  This  could 
never  have  been  the  case  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Duchesse,  and  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  that  in  those  fierce  unbridled 
days  the  removal  of  an  obstacle  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  even  though  it 
involved  the  murder  under  the  most 
cruel  circumstances  of  a  helpless  wom¬ 
an,  would  be  regarded  as  a  meritorious 
act  rather  than  otherwise,  and  one  in 
which  the  means  were  justified  by  the 
end. 

That  Gabrielle’s  death  was  a  relief  to 
the  nation  is  apparent  from  the  sequel. 
The  whole  circumstances  were  hushed 
up.  A  post-mortem  examination  of 
the  remains  was  held,  but  the  result 
was  never  allowed  to  be  divulged.  No 
one  was  brought  to  account  for  the 
murder,  and  even  Zamet  continued  in 
high  favor  with  the  King.  The  funer¬ 
al  was  celebrated  with  the  utmost  pomp 
and  magnificence. 

Henry,  after  being  plunged  in  the 
most  profound  grief  and  melancholy — 
after  writing  to  his  sister  Madame 
Catherine  that  the  root  of  his  love  was 
withered,  never  to  revive  again — Henry 
Le  Grand — Henry  the  hero— without 
striking  a  blow  to  avenge  the  foul 
murder  of  the  woman  who  had  loved 
him  too  well — five  weeks  after  her 
death  under  the  most  heartrending 
sufferings — was  laying  his  heart  (!]|, 
even  his  Crown,  at  the  feet  of  Henri- 
ette  de  Balzac,  Mademoiselle  d’En- 
tragues  ! — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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down  in  the  world  :  STORIES  OP  THE  LITTLE  INDUSTRIES 
AND  THE  AL  FRESCO  TRADES. 

BY  ELSA  d’ESTERRE  KEELING. 

The  Rabbit-Woman. 

“  The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead.” — Keats. 


There  is  a  suburb  in  London  main¬ 
ly  composed  of  poor  streets  and  mean 
alleys,  leading  to  great  warehouses  and 
wharves.  It  lies  low  on  the  Thames, 
where  that  river  bounds  lovely  Surrey 
on  the  North,  and,  looking  at  it,  and 
remembering  that  a  time  was,  though 
it  is  now  long  centuries  agone,  in  which 
this  Bankside  did  not  belong  to  Lon¬ 
don,  one  feels  that  a  dubious  honor  was 
conferred  on  lovely  Surrey  when  -this 
part  of  it  was  made  one  with  England’s 
capital.  The  eye  is  saddened  as  one 
threads  one’s  way  through  narrow 
streets,  densely  thronged  with  build¬ 
ings  “  unusually  ugly,  even  in  Lon¬ 
don,”  to  speak  with  a  famous  Lon¬ 
doner  ;  and,  spite  the  tricks  of  strong 
imagination,  it  is  hard  to  conjure  forth 
the  picture  which  this  region  must 
have  presented  when  it  had  not  yet 
been  long  enough  made  part  of  London 
to  lose  its  all  of  rusticity,  when  the 
biggest  building  yet  in  it  was  the  inn 
in  which  Harry  Bailly  entertained 
Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  certain  other 
nine-and- twenty  bound  for  Canter¬ 
bury.  Looking  backward  to  times 
still  less  remote,  one  and  other  of  us 
may  be  able  to  see  in  fancy  a  yet  greater 
man  than  Chaucer  who  spent  much  of 
his  life  here  in  days  when  the  Tabard 
Inn  had  fallen  out  of  favor,  and  house¬ 
wives  shook  their  heads  over  men  who 
passed  their  time  between  the  Mermaid 
and  the  Globe.  This  old  Southwark 
comes  to  stand  out  more  and  more 
clearly  to  the  mind’s  eye.  Buildings 
in  it  crowd,  and  figures  crowd. 

There  a  figure,  here  a  figure,  stands 
out  very  distinctly.  By  the  waterside 
walks  a  gentleman  in  a  wonderfully 
fine  cloak.  He  wears  it  when  it  is  not 
worn  by  another  gentleman.  He  and 
this  otner  gentleman  have  one  cloak 
between  them.  Thev  are  Mr.  John 
Fletcher,  poet,  and  JVfr.  Francis  Beau¬ 
mont,  poet,  between  whom  there  is. 


you  are  to  bear  in  mind,  a  wonderful 
consimilarity  of  fancy  and  dearness  of 
friendship.  Mr.  John  Fletcher  comes 
by  his  death  at  a  later  day,  when  Mr. 
Francis  Beaumont  has  been  dead  for 
years,  through  staying  to  make  him¬ 
self — wording  that,  please,  not  to  be  mis¬ 
understood — a  suit  of  clothes  to  go  into 
the  country  to  visit  a  Knight  of  Nor¬ 
folk.  While  the  suit  is  making  Mr. 
John  Fletcher  falls  sick  of  the  plague 
and  dies.  Well,  Southwark  has  not 
seen  the  last  of  handsomely  clad  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  him.  Hither  comes  much 
in  subsequent  days  an  extraordinarily 
accomplished  gentleman,  who  has 
grown  famous  at  Court  for  his  ready 
sparkling  wit,  and  as  the  greatest  gal¬ 
lant  of  his  time.  This  gallant  divides 
his  time  between  Southwark  and  the 
Piccadillo.  He  has  bad  and  good  in 
him  ;  out  of  the  good  in  him  comes 
this  daintiness — 

”  Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  oat. 

As  if  they  feared  the  light.” 

He  is  describing  a  bride.  He  is,  as 
Mr.  J ohn  Fletcher  was,  a  poet. 

Imagination  shall  be  show-woman 
still.  A  most  sad  procession  passes. 
A  gentleman  has  been  found  dead  in 
his  bed  near  the  Bankside.  He  is  car¬ 
ried  forth  for  burial  by  solemn  men 
pasl  solemn  women  ;  all  eyes  dry,  the 
while.  You  will  find  the  explanation 
of  that  in  the  parochial  register.  This 
gentleman,  says  the  parochial  register, 
was  “  Philip  Massinger — a  stranger.” 

Do  you  care  to  look  at  further  sad¬ 
ness  ?  Are  you  of  Mr.  Fletcher’s  way 
of  thinking — 

”  There’s  nanght  in  this  life  sweet, 

If  man  were  wise  to  see ’t. 

Bat  only  melancholy”  ? 

If  yon  be,  then  still  look  back,  and  see 
in  olden  Southwark,  off  Park  Street  on 
the  left  from  the  Borough  Market,  the 
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old  Dissenters’  cemetery,  shockingly 
named  Deadman’s  Place.  What  said 
Dr.  Johnson  to  that?  Dr.  Johnson 
made  here — the  people  here  say — his 
Dictionary.  What  said  John  Keats  to 
that  ?  John  Keats  was  entered  here  as 
a  student  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  for 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  was  here  in 
1815,  when,  by  the  way,  Southwark 
must  have  been  very  much  what  it  is 
to-day.  If  this  is  not  so,  Keats  ma¬ 
ligned  it  when  be  wrote  of  it  in  that 
year  as  abominable  in  dirt,  turnings, 
and  windings.  This  London  child 
was,  it  would*  seem,  the  last  of  the 
poets  connected  with  Southwark.  He 
who  would  go  there  to-day  in  search  of 
a  poet  would  find,  instead,  brewers  and 
tanners. 

They  to-day  brew  beer  here  in  great 
quantities,  and,  in  still  greater  quanti¬ 
ties,  tan  leather.  That  heavily  freight¬ 
ed  van  ploughing  the  road  is  freighted 
with  beer.  The  horses  go  so  slowly 
that  they  have  time  to  nod  at  every 
step.  That  ugly  cartload  making  for 
the  riverside  is  made  up  of  skins. 
They  are  straight  from  the  slaughter¬ 
house,  and  when  they  have  reached 
their  destination,  the  fellmonger’s  yard, 
they  will  be  spread  on  blocks  and 
beaten  with  mallets  to  loosen  the  clots 
of  blood  and  soil  on  them.  They  will 
then  be  washed  and  unhaired,  ana  sent 
to  the  tanners.  There  they  wilt  go 
through  a  number  of  processes,  the 
mere  recital  of  which  would  vastly  as¬ 
tonish  some  persons,  who  will  wear  them 
—these  very  skins — as  boots  and  shoes  ; 
who  will  use  them — these  very  skins — 
as  glue  and  size  ;  who  will  eat  them — 
these  very  skins— as  gelatine.  To  those 
having  knowledge  of  this  thing,  the 
thought  lies  near  that  there  may,  after 
all,  be  sound  truth  in  the  saying, 
“  Nothing  like  leather.”  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  chief  of  the  many  draw¬ 
backs  to  Southwark,  considered  from 
the  aesthetic  point,  is,  perhaps,  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  one  sees  here  more 
often  than  elsewhere  leather  in  its 
initial  stage,  as  come  from  the  slaugh¬ 
terman,  and  going  to  the  fellmonger. 
One  aspect  of  the  case  was  some  time 
ago  very  fairly  presented  in  the  speech 
of  a  person  engaged  in  a  branch  of  the 
leading  industry  of  this  place.  ”  Rab¬ 
bits’  skins,”  it  was  said  by  this  person. 


whose  piquant  phraseology  was  that  of 
the  Green  Island,  “  look  beautiful  run¬ 
ning  about  on  rabbits,  but  it’s  alto¬ 
gether  a  different  thing  when  they’re 
taken  from  off  the  crathurs.” 

This  IS  only  one  of  the  many  cases  in 
which  the  general  thing  is  shown  in 
the  particular,  for  what  Biddy  McDer- 
mot  said  of  rabbits’  skins  “  running 
about  on  rabbits” — Biddy’s  meaning  | 
is  clear,  despite  dim  wording — is  no  | 
less  applicable  to  all  the  skins  in  the 
market.  Among  these,  rabbit-skins  take 
a  very  low — perhaps  the  lowest — place  ; 
and  it  was  doubtless  because  Biddy’s 
work  was  with  rabbit-skins — she  was 
known  in  the  neighborhood  as  Biddy 
McDermot,  the  rabbit-woman — that 
her  fortune  at  no  time  more  than  filled 
the  pill-box,  which  was  the  receptacle 
of  it,  and  which  stood  on  her  mantel¬ 
piece  “  beside  of  Marty,”  as  she  said. 

Biddy  and  Marty — that  is  Martin — 
lived  in  a  part  of  Southwark  as  dirty 
as  any  that  poet  Keats  can  have  known, 
and  accessible  only  through  many  turn¬ 
ings  and  windings.  They  were  man 
and  wife,  and  with  their  one  child 
formed  but  a  small  part  of  that  large 
section  of  the  London  population  which 
is  composed  of  Irish.  The  persons 
that  go  to  make  this  contingent  will 
be  found  in  all  the  four  quarters  of 
London,  here  and  there  in  isolated 
parties,  but  more  often  in  groups. 

The  alley  inhabited  by  Biddy  and 
Marty  was  inhabited  almost  exclusively 
by  Irish,  and  an  English  family  tak¬ 
ing  up  its  abode  in  it,  howbeit  received 
with  the  hospitality  for  which  Ireland 
is  famous,  aroused,  if  the  w'hole  truth 
may  be  set  down  in  print,  a  certain 
amount  of  surprise,  and,  in  some  cases, 
resentment,  this  running  to  a  great 
height  when  the  said  familj^  showed  a 
disposition  to  make  itself  “  at  home” 
here,  prior  to  being  asked  to  do  this. 

The  alley  in  question  had  become  Irish 
by  a  process  of  annexation  as  just  every 
whit  as  that  of  Oudh  or  that  of  Upper 
Burmah,  if  not,  perhaps,  two  whits 
juster,  and  a  lack  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  things  that  are  fair  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  besides  love  and  war  was  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  shown  by  such  Englishmen 
as  persisted  in  treating  this  region  as 
if  it  still  formed  part  of  Great  Britain 
as  distinct  from  Ireland.  This,  in 
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fact,  was  considered  to  be  “  like  their 
impidence,”  and  Biddy,  who  had,  when 
roused,  what  is  called,  in  dubious 
metaphor,  a  biting  tongue,  waxed  now 
and  again  very  indignant  upon  this 
subject. 

Looked  at  more  closely,  Biddy  and 
Marty  and  their  child  were  seen  to  be 
very  pathetic  rather  than  very  comical. 
The  little  girl  had  been  christened 
Geraldine.  The  grand  name  was  all 
in  the  way  of  grandeur  that  her  Irish 
parents  had  had  to  give  her,  and  she 
had  herself  curtailed  it  to  Jerly.  From 
the  circumstance  that  she  had  never 
been  known  to  be  other  than  ailing,  the 
neighbors  called  her  “  sick  Jerly.”  It 
is  one  of  the  classical  traits  found  sur¬ 
viving  among  that  old  people,  the 
Celts,  that  what  is  now  called  the 
Christian  name  is  thus  supplemented. 
Such  accessory  names  mostly  embody  a 
humorous  allusion  to  some  peculiarity, 
physical,  mental,  or  moral.  The  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  humorous  is  not  sky-high. 

Now  and  again  an  element  of  tragedy 
creeps  in,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  sick 
Jerly.  The  child  was  essentially  tragic. 

Her  little,  gentle,  very  ugly  face  was 
quite  extraordinarily  like  that  of  a 
monkey,  the  look  of  deep  distress  that 
was  in  it  enhancing  the  resemblance. 
Monkey-like,  too,  was  the  child’s  fre¬ 
quent  shifting  of  posture,  her  prying 
gaze,  even  her  pitiful  gentleness.  Then 
there  was  the  hacking  cough,  which 
needed  no  doctor’s  explanation.  Mon¬ 
key-faced  Jerly  was  dying  of  consump¬ 
tion,  as  scores  of  veritable  monkeys  die 
of  consumption,  where  they  have  bet¬ 
ter  housing,  and  better  food,  than  ever 
fell  to  her  lot.  Along  the  bed-cover 
lay  her  curiously  long  arms,  and  now 
and  again  she  measured  how  far  she 
could  reach  with  them,  and  smiled,  if 
one  may  call  that  smiling,  which  was 
only  a  convulsive  withdrawing  of  the 
lips  from  the  teeth.  At  such  times 
Biddy  would  bend  over  her,  and  cover 
her  with  kisses,  for  to  Biddy  the  terri¬ 
ble  grimace  was  a  smile,  and  the  little 
monkey-faced  child  was  a  loved  and 
lovely  daughter. 

Biddy  was  not  big,  regarded  alone, 
but  when  she  was  brought  into  com¬ 
parison  with  her  husband,  Marty,  who 
was  phenomenally  little,  she  looked  a 
great  height.  It  was  probably  that 


circumstance  which  led  to  this  couple’s 
being  spoken  of  in  the  alley,  as  they 
have  been  spoken  of  here,  as  Biddy  and 
Marty,  rather  than  Marty  and  Biddy. 
Marty  was  blind,  and  bis  life  seemed  to 
others  to  be  a  quite  black  thing,  but  he 
himself  was  able  to  divide  the  light 
from  the  darkness  in  it,  and  he  called 
the  light  Day.  Nothing  could  have 
made  him  admit  that  his  life  was  made 
up  of  Night.  He  was  a  little,  yellow¬ 
haired  man,  like  Nelson,  and,  like  Nel¬ 
son,  was  a  hero — not  the  less  so,  per¬ 
haps,  that  most  of  his  Trafalgars  had 
been  fought  and  won  in  ideal  space. 
He  had  begun  his  married  life  as  a 
barber’s  assistant,  and  had  lost  his  sight 
in  a  fire,  which  had  broken  out  in  his 
home  during  his  absence  from  it.  You 
would  not  think  what  a  pillar  of  flame 
that  fire  was  :  it  had  swelled  to  a  pillar 
before  Marty  reached  his  home,  and  he 
saw  it  well  before  it  blinded  him.  It 
leaped  about  him  as  he  ran  up  the  lad¬ 
der  to  the  window,  where  Biddy,  big 
Biddy,  stood  crying.  He  carried  her 
down  that  ladder.  No  one  knows  how 
the  little  man  did  it,  but  it  was  done 
by  him.  He  just  said,  “  Make  yourself 
light,  Biddy.”  Probably  something 
went  wrong  in  those  terrible  minutes, 
for  when  he  got  near  the  ground  he 
fell  with  his  burden. 

A  month  after  he  and  Biddy  left  a 
hospital,  he  blind  and  maimed,  she 
singed  and  scarred,  and  the  little  child 
that  had  come  in  the  meantime,  and 
that,  in  Marty’s  language,  was  not  the 
size  of  a  good  sod  of  turf,  with  more 
strength  in  its  one  voice  than  they  had 
in  their  two  bodies.  Marty  was  never 
able  to  work  again,  and  all  his  time 
was  spent  in  bearing  up  for  Biddy’s 
sake.  Biddy  worked  for  both.  Her 
work  was  rubbing  rabbit-skins,  prepar¬ 
ing  them  for  lining  coats.  She  sat  on 
a  heap  of  skins,  and  drew  them  out, 
one  skin  after  another,  and  operated 
upon  them,  doing  this  until,  as  she 
said  with  a  smile,  she  sat  on  the  floor. 
When  she  sat  on  the  floor  her  work  was 
done,  hence  the  smile.  Her  tool  was  a 
dull-edged  knife.  With  this  she  rubbed 
the  loose  fluff  off  the  skins.  It  was 
sorry  work,  for  the  flying  down  got 
into  her  nose  and  mouth,  and  the  fine, 
soft  hairs  filled  her  throat  and  lungs, 
stopping  her  breath.  As  the  day  wore  on. 
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her  brows  and  lashes  and  hair  would  grow 
white  with  them,  her  clothes  would 
grow  white  with  them,  and  they  would 
nil  the  faint  and  tainted  air  like  fine 
snow.  In  busy  times,  she  was  helped 
at  this  work  by  a  young  girl  with  a 
thick,  leathery  skin,  like  that  of  a  kid- 
covered  doll — a  London  girl  of  a  curi¬ 
ously  Oriental  type,  her  body  long  and 
slender,  her  chest  and  shoulders  with¬ 
out  roundness,  her  hips  undefined,  and 
her  arms  too  long  and  lean.  The  child 
— she  was  fourteen  years  of  age — had 
every  Eastern  trait ;  the  flat  head,  the 
low,  receding  brow,  the  small,  oval, 
obliquely  set  eyes  with  a  suggestion  of 
cunning  in  them,  the  long,  slightly 
curved  nose,  the  dusky  skin,  and  full, 
quiet  lips.  Biddy  once  in  anger  had 
declared  that  Miriam  put  her  in  mind 
of  nothing  so  much  as  a  bit  of  burnt 
toast  sodden  in  a  pool  of  butler.  The 
only  sign  of  life  in  the  dim  eyed,  dark- 
skinned  girl  was  the  moving  of  the 
knife  along  the  rabbit-skin,  and  now 
and  again  a  gasp.  When  the  gasping 
became  frequent,  Biddy’s  keen  eyes 
would  soften,  and,  herself  catching  her 
breath,  she  would  bid  Marty  “  fill  out” 
another  cup  of  that  tea,  and  would  tell 
the  child  to  drink  it  and  stop  gasping 
for  goodness  gracious’  sake. 

The  child  was  a  Jewess,  as  indicated 
by  her  appearance  and  her  name.  This 
was  a  fact  which  set  her  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  with  many  persons  hereabout, 
while  with  Biddy  it  did  not  do  this, 
just  out  of  ”  contradictionsness”  some 
among  her  Irish  neighbors  said.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Miriam  had  met  with  a 
champion  in  Marty,  who  in  his  dark 
world  saw  some  things  that  ask  a  dif¬ 
ferent  light  from  daylight  to  make 
them  clear.  Marty  had  said,  when 
Biddy  had  hesitated  to  take  the  prof¬ 
fered  services  of  the  girl  on  the  ground 
of  her  being  a  Jewess,  “  I  do  some¬ 
times  be  thinkin’,  Biddy,  that  it’s  not 
for  the  likes  of  us  to  set  up  against  the 
likes  o’  them,  an’  God  Almighty  so 
good  be  them,  before  there  was  us  in 
the  world,  leadin’  them  with  His  cloudy 
illar,  and  givin’  them  His  manna  from 
eaven,  and  never  lettin’  the  clothes  on 
them  get  old,  let  alone  His  tremendous 
manner  of  announcing  them  His  own 
peculiar  people  out  of  the  fire.  It’s 
all  set  down  in  print  in  the  Bible, 


Biddy,  and,  more  be  token,  dear,  I  do 
sometimes  have  the  thought  that 
there’s  ways  in  which  we  Irish  are  like 
them.” 

“  Oh,  then,  Marty,  what  are  ye  talk¬ 
in’  of,  and  before  the  child  ?”  Biddy 
had  said  in  protest. 

As  “  the  child”  had  one  room  for 
day  and  night  nursery,  and  it  was  the 
all  of  room  that  Biddy  and  Marty  had 
for  drawing-room,  dining-room,  morn¬ 
ing-room,  bedroom,  kitchen  and  but¬ 
ler’s  pautry,  and  as  Marty  in  his  blind¬ 
ness,  and  Jerly  in  her  grievous  bodily 
case,  had  to  lead  a  life  almost  wholly 
passed  within  the  four  walls  of  this  one 
room,  it  w&aprimd /actc  impossible  for 
speech  to  be  coducted  here  so  as  not  to 
be  heard  by  ‘‘  the  child.”  Marty  had 
turned  his  blind  eyes  in  the  direction 
of  his  little  daughter,  and  had  said, 
quietly,  “  Where’s  the  harm  for  Jerly 
in  knowin’  that  there’s  ways  in  which 
we  Irish  are  like  the  Chosen  People, 
much  an’  often  in  trouble  an’  on  jour¬ 
neys,  an’  when  we’ re  parched  for  thirst 
the  water  given  to  us- in  the  most  sur¬ 
prisin’  manner,  an’  when  we’re  dyin’ 
of  hunger  the  quails  sent  to  us.” 

“  What’s  quails?”  Jerly  had  asked. 

”  Food,  darlin’,”  Marty  had  an¬ 
swered,  a  little  wide  of  the  actually 
correct.  ‘‘  My  meanin’  was,  Jerly, 
that  when  we  were  dyin’  of  hunger, 
the  food  was  sent  to  us,  glory  be.” 

Jerly  had  wearily  turned  to  the  wall, 
and  so  the  talk  had  ended.  The  up¬ 
shot  of  it  was  that  Miriam  had  been 
engaged  by  Biddy  to  help  her  in  busy 
times.  As  for  Martv,  in  his  place  by 
the  fireside  he  presided  over  the  tea. 
In  his  chair,  drawn  close  to  the  hob, 
he  was  within  easy  reach  of  the  teapot. 
This  was  a  small  pitch-black  thing, 
under  the  soot  and  grime  about  which 
there  was  pewter,  which  might  have 
been  polished  to  look  'silver-bright. 
Biddy  asserted  herself  as  of  belief  that 
it  kept  the  hotter  for  being  black.  She 
had  not  studied  physics,  but  in  hav¬ 
ing,  in  this  instance,  studied  her  own 
convenience— it  did  not  suit  her  own 
convenience  to  spend  much  time  in 
polishing — she  had,  it  so  happened, 
come  to  a  conclusion  identical  with 
one  to  which  the  physicists  have  come. 
One  would  not  cry  the  thing  from  the 
housetops,  but  it  may  be  said  in  a  whis- 
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per,  and  may  be  proved  out  of  Frank¬ 
lin,  that  the  little  teapot  did  keep  the 
hotter  for  being  black,  bowbeit  this 
feature  took  from  its  beauty,  if  the 
word  “  beauty”  can  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  such  a  wreck  as  it  was,  for  it 
had  no  handle,  and  had  only  what 
Marty  called  poetically  the  “  remim- 
brance”  of  a  spout.  The  ”  remim- 
branco”  consisted  of  so  short  a  portion 
of  pipe  as  to  necessitate  constant  and 
careful  libations  of  water,  for  the  pot 
could  never  be  tilled,  but  had,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Marty,  to  be  “  humored.”  How 
Marty  in  his  darkness  had  come  to  cal¬ 
culate  to  a  nicety  how  to  deal  with  the 
broken  teapot  cannot  be  said.  No 
I  doubt  ho  had  spared  himself  no  pains. 
There  were  people  who  pointed  out  to 
Biddy  that  the  trembling  hands  might 
be  turned  to  other  account,  whereat 
Biddy  smiled,  and  ran  her  fingers 
through  Marty’s  yellow  hair,  and  said, 
”  Isn’t  he  blind  and  broken  all  to  bits, 
and  amn’t  I  the  proud  woman  that  1 
can  work  for  him  ?”  And  then  she 
would  tell  how  the  little  man  had  car¬ 
ried  her  down  the  ladder,  her  and  the 
child  that  had  been  under  her  heart. 

Marty  had  visions.  He  had  always 
been  something  of  a  dreamer,  and  the 
terrible  catastrophe  that  had  robbed 
him  of  sight  had  atiected  his  fine  brain, 
and  left  him,  not  indeed  in  utter  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  mind,  but  very  apt  at  times 
to  pass  into  that  undefined,  dim  bor¬ 
derland,  which,  it  has  been  asserted,  is 
just  upon  this  side  madness.  At  such 
times  mere  brain-images  would  stand 
out  to  his  consciousness  as  real  things, 
and  among  the  hallucinations  thus  pro¬ 
duced  one  was  of  very  frequent  occur¬ 
rence. 

In  it  he  would  see  himself  a  brilliant 
young  barber’s  assistant  once  more. 
The  gold  hair  that  Biddy  loved — it 
now  hung  limp  and  straight,  but  in  the 
days  of  Ins  splendor  it  had  been  curled 
and  frizzed — had  got  him  his  grand 
situation,  in  which  he  used  to  stand  for 
hours  before  bright  mirrors,  with  gen¬ 
tlemen  swathed  in  white  under  his 
hands.  And  he  had  learned  to  bend 
over  them  and  whisper  dulcetly,  with, 
for  a  Paddy  from  Cork,  really  the  hap¬ 
piest  imitation  of  the  English  thin¬ 
ness  of  voice — the  three  magic  words  : 

“  Singe  ? — Shampoo  ? — Thick’nin’ ?” 

Nxw  Sbbizs. — Yol.  LXIU.,  No,  6. 


He  liked  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Ind¬ 
ian  gentleman  who  had  jumped  up 
under  his  hands,  exclaiming  indignant¬ 
ly  :  Singe  f  ’  ‘  Shampoo  f  ’  ‘  Thick¬ 

enin'  f  ’  \V  hat  d’ye  mean,  blockhead  ? 
Comb  my  hair,  and  cut  it,  that’s  all 
you’ve  got  to  do  !” 

True  barber  that  he  was,  Marty  was 
also  a  philosopher,  and  an  episode  like 
that,  he  said,  helped  him  to  understand 
the  Indian  Mutiny.  A  man  like  that 
was  mighty  masterful. 

A  time  came  when  Marty,  through 
whole  days,  would  be  wafted  far  away 
from  the  low  ceiled,  rabbit-tainted  room 
in  which  Biddy  worked,  to  that  lofiy 
and  fragrant  saloon  where  he  had 
combed  and  brushed,  had  frizzed  and 
curled,  had  singed,  shampooed,  and — 
oh,  yes  ! — doctored  with  ”  thickening” 
so  many  a  head,  amid  the  odors  of  dis¬ 
tilled  rose  and  violet.  He  would  in 
fancy  bend  again  over  some  white-robed 
form,  and  forgetting  that  the  only  ears 
to  hear  him  were  his  wife’s,  the  giil 
Miriam’s,  and  his  child’s,  would  say 
again,  gently,  the  words  that  had  so 
greatly  incensed  the  sahib  : 

“  Singe? — Shampoo? — Thick’nin’  ?” 

Memory  in  Marty  combined  with 
imagination  to  body  forth  the  form  of 
things,  not  unknown,  but  very  inti¬ 
mately  known.  The  case  was  strange 
enough  to  make  Jerly  look  up  very 
gravmy — her  father  in  his  visions  seri¬ 
ously  alarmed  her  ;  Miriam,,  too,  would 
look  up,  with  a  dull  smile  coming  to> 
her  full,  moist  eyes.  Marty  was  not  ot 
her  kin  or  of  her  people,  and  she  wa& 
flippant  fourteen.  Only  proud,  loving; 
Biddy  would  bend  her  crimson  face^ 
and  grip  her  knife  more  tightly,  as  she* 
rubbed  with  its  blunt  edge  the  ^abbit^ 
skin,  detaching  from  it  the  fluff,  whiclv 
flew  like  thistle-seed  about  the  room^ 
and  did  more  harm  than  thistle- 
seed  has  done — even  in  Australia.  It 
might  seem  that  upon  this  round  eartk 
there  was  not  a  woman  more  to  bo 
pitied  and  more  to  be  grieved  for  than 
this  woman,  who  prepared  rabbit-ski  us 
for  coat-linings  in  London,  in.  a  little 
dark  room  with  a  bedridden  child  and 
a  husband  just  on  this  side  madness,, 
but — what  follows  is  chronicled  for  tho 
consolation  of  those  whose  hearts  might 
ache  for  Biddy.  Biddy  said,  very  often, . 
this  :  ‘‘  Amn’t  I. tbe^ proud  woman  ?” 
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and,  full  as  often,  this  :  “  It’s  the 
happy  woman  I  am.” 

The  pride  of  Biddy  was  that  she 
could  work  for  Marty,  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  Biddy  was — “  the  child.”  This 
pride  and  happiness  had  nothing  in 
common  with  any  one  else’s,  except 
what  they  had  in  common  with  every 
one  else’s — a  fine  mysteriousness,  which 
made  them  incomprehensible  to  all  but 
the  person  who  experienced  them,  and 
whose  life  they  lifted  up  to  altitudes 
probably  as  high  as  any  of  those  that 
the  high  poets  are  believed  to  range 
in  ;  wherefore  Biddy  McDermot  was 


not  perhaps  wholly  unworthy  to  be  of 
the  latter-day  successors  to  that  com¬ 
pany  of  poets  who  at  different  times 
were  sojourners  here  by  old  Thames  at 
Southwark,  the  company  which  began 
with  Chaucer  of  the  elfin  face,  and  in¬ 
cluded  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and, 
least  in  this  connection  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  that  London  poet  who  wrote,  in 
words  of  a  larger  application  than  he 
himself  has  given  to  them — 

“  The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead.’’ 

— Leisure  Hour. 
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[The  short  and  in  some  cases  scarcely  con¬ 
nected  Notes  which  here  follow,  are  taken 
from  among  the  papers  of  the  poet,  one  of 
whose  more  serious  experiences — as  a  few 
readers  may  remember — forms  the  subject  of 
“  The  New  Marienbad  Elegy”  in  a  volume 
called  “  English  Episodes.”  The  Notes  now 
printed  have  for  me  a  somewhat  melancholy 
interest,  as,  if  not  quite  the  last,  they  must 
certainly  be  almost  the  last  little  writings  of 
my  friend  which  I  shall  be  permitted  to  see. 
England  is  no  doubt  rich  in  poets,  of  major 
or  minor  importance,  but  he  who  was  once  a 
not  unhopeful  candidate  for  the  Laureateship 
— he  with  whom,  and  with  whose  belated 
fondness  for  Miss  Sylvia  Rawson,  ”  The  New 
Marienbad  Elegy”  was  concerned — is  no  longer 
with  us.  A  victim  of  the  dire  pest  which  we 
were  wont  to  speak  of  very  foolishly  as  ‘  ‘  the 
fashionable  malady,”  my  hiend  died,  after  a 
few  days’  illness,  in  the  Ides  of  March. 

In  common  with  so  many  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ances,  I  was  myself  suffering  at  that  moment 
from  the  complaint  which  slew  him.  I  had 
been  in  communication  with  him  ou  the  Sat¬ 
urday  of  one  week — on  the  Wednesday  of  the 
next  he  was  dead  He  died  lonely  in  his 
rooms  in  Half  Moon  Street.  He  was  fffty-nine 
years  old. 

One,  though  not  perhaps  the  most  essen¬ 
tially  important  of  the  objects  of  my  friend's 
ambition,  remained  nnattained  ;  but  though 
the  Laureateship  never  came  to  be  his,  he  was 
talked  of  kindly  at  our  Club,  the  Times  and 
Standard — not  to  speak  of  weekly  organs — re¬ 
corded  his  achievements  in  well-disposed 
paragraphs,  the  Daily  Chronicle  with  admirable 
promptitude  devoted  a  column  and  a  half  to 
the  final  settlement  of  his  position,  and  it  is 
now  possible  that  Mr.  Onslow  Ford  may 
be  commissioned  to  execute  a  bust,  which 
some  gifted  literary  brother  of  my  friend — 
not  perhaps  entirely  insensible  of  the  uses 


of  advertisement — may  eventually  unveil, 
with  a  neat  speech.  My  friend  does  not  go 
wholly  unrewarded,  and  a  character  much  mis¬ 
understood  during  his  lifetime,  by  reason  of 
the  irony  inseparable  from  intelligence  and 
the  vanity  inseparable  from  literary  pursuit, 
is  likely,  I  think,  in  the  near  Future  to  have 
justice  done  to  it.  Unaccustomed  to  wear  his 
heart  upon  his  sleeve,  he  was,  during  his  life¬ 
time,  too  little  credited  with  the  depth  of  emo¬ 
tion  that  was  really  his. 

In  regard  to  the  brief  Notes  to  which  my 
present  words  are  a  lamentably  lengthy  intro¬ 
duction — and  one  that  he  would  himself  have 
condemned,  for  his  demand  was  ever  for  terse¬ 
ness — they  would  appear  to  be  memoranda 
made  during  one  of  the  many  visits  paid  by 
the  poet  to  houses  in  the  country.  The  par¬ 
ticular  visit  of  which  we  are  accorded  scanty 
glimpses  here,  was  paid,  at  Whitebarns,  in 
the  East  Riding,  in  October,  18114 — more  than 
a  year  after  that  Buxton  sojourn  of  which 
record  has  already  been  published,  and  about 
five  months  before  his  death. 

Like  ”  The  New  Marienbad  Elegy,”  these 
later  memoranda  chronicle  his  private  tiiought, 
and  so,  it  may  be,  throw  a  little  further  light 
on  the  character  of  my  friend.  They  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  with  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  he  “  Nature  loved,  and,  after 
Nature,  Art.”  And  when  one  considers  the 
not  unappreciative  comments  upon  “  Flor¬ 
ence”  and  “  Adela” — the  latter  was  his  host¬ 
ess  on  the  Wolds — comments  made,  as  I  have 
indicated  already,  some  twelve  months  after 
the  record  of  his  devotion  to  Sylvia  Rawson— 
fresh  confirmation  would  seem  to  be  afforded 
of  the  generally  entertained  theory,  that,  in 
the  male  breast,  the  existence  of  an  abiding 
passion  is  not  incompatible  with  the  pleased 
recognition  of  what  may  be  a  temporary 
charm. 

But  his  Notes  shall  speak  for  themselves.] 
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Visits. 

I  find  that  risits  tire  nae  dreadfully, 
unless  I  know  my  host  or  hostess  well, 
and  there  is  nothing  of  a  house-party 
to  whose  ways  I  must  conform,  and  of 
whose  momentary  and  artificial  ensem¬ 
ble  1  must  form  a  part.  It  used  not  to 
be  so.  But  now,  although  directly  I 
am  in  it,  I  like  the  company  of  men 
and  women,  the  tax  Society  levies  on 
my  strength  tends  to  increase.  I  grow 
conscioumy  old.  A  lonely  man  at  home, 
it  might  be  thought  I  should  prefer  the 
table,  the  drawing-room,  the  country 
houses,  of  others,  to  the  silence  of  my 
rooms  or  the  casual  conversation  of  a 
club.  There  are  moods  in  which  I  do. 
But  seldom  is  a  visit  over  with  me — a 
country  house  visit — without  my  vow¬ 
ing  to  myself  that,  though  I  like  it,  I 
won’t  undertake  it  again.  It  disturbs 
work.  It  throws  you  into  an  atmos¬ 
phere  never  really  your  own,  and  to  be 
changed  again  so  soon — and  that  is  tir¬ 
ing.  Why  then  am  I  at  Whitebarns? 
— 1  might  fairly  ask  myself,  were  I 
naive  enough  to  exact  that  conduct 
should  square  always  with  conviction. 
And  the  answer  ?  They  do  not  expect 
too  much  from  me  at  Whitebarns  ;  and 
t  bough  1  do  not  know  them  intimate¬ 
ly,  they  are  at  least  sympathetic.  The 
“they’  of  the  last  clause,  perhaps,  is 
Adela.  She,  if  she  likes  me,  likes  me 
for  myself ;  not  for  the  reputation 
based  on  books  written  by  the  “  me” 
of  fifteen  years  ago.  That  is  at  least 
refreshing.  And  when  I  met  her  as  a 
bride,  at  Lady  Wimpole’s  a  year  since, 
young  Mrs.  Pontifex  had  never  heard 
of  me — that  was  refreshing  too.  And 
now,  in  my  own  mind,  because  I  like 
her,  she  is  “  Adela.”  But  we  have  no 
real  friendship.  Her  cousin,  Mildred 
Summers — who  is  staying  here — and 
Florence  too — who  ^lives  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood— I  know  much  better.  Mil¬ 
dred  I  analyze,  and  find  her  interesting 
since  complicated.  Florence  is  only 
sunshine  ;  nothing  else — and  I  do  not 
analyze  sunshine.  Beside  Mildred  Sum¬ 
mers  and  myself  there  is  at  present  but 
one  ^uest — a  very  constant  one — and 
that  IS  Lady  Sled  mere,  Adela’s  moth¬ 
er,  to  whom  our  young  host,  Pontifex, 
is  dutiful.  The  Bishop  is  to  be  here, 
it  seems,  for  a  day  or  two,  before  I  go  ; 
and— not  with  him,  1  hear — a  certain 


Mr.  Ullmann,  an  influential  person  in 
the  West  Riding  constituency  Pontifex 
represents.  For  myself,  I  await  the 
Bishop.  Time  will  prove.  He  may  be 
overbusy  with  his  Visitation. 

October  Morning. 

I  love  their  autumn  garden  in  the 
sharp  bright  morning,  when  sunlit 
lawns,  still  dewy,  lie  patched  with  gray¬ 
ish  silver.  In  the  border,  by  the  path- 
side,  full-blossomed  stocks,  lilac  and 
puce-colored,  stand  sturdily  above  the 
mould.  At  breast-height,  over  its  mass 
of  rich  green  leafage,  the  dahlia  shows 
a  crimson  face  to  the  sun.  And  in  the 
brilliant  air,  uncertain,  intermittently, 
flutter  the  wings  of  the  last  butterfly. 

October  Afternoon. 

It  is  late  now  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  light,  level  again,  but  warm  and 
mellow  and  diffused,  strikes  the  bared, 
slender  limes,  glows  in  and  out  among 
the  thinned  leaves  of  the  chestnut- 
trees,  with  their  embrowned  gold 
against  the  solid  black-green  yew  ;  the 
leaves  not  thinned  only,  and  all  their 
form  revealed,  but  rustling  crisp  and 
dry,  w'ith  their  life  spent  and  their  days 
numbered — a  frosty  night,  an  autumn 
rainfall,  an  October  wind,  a  sudden 
breeze  even,  and  down  they  eddy,  or 
down  are  swept,  and  the  tree  marks 
one  stage  more  of  Autumn’s  triumph. 

October  Sunset. 

The  .great  tract  of  the  sky,  in  this 
October  sunset,  is  empty,  clear,  and 
colorless — luminous  still,  yet  with 
neither  form  nor  flush — but,  just 
above  the  line  of  the  horizon,  a  single 
pile  of  cloud  masses  itself,  solidly 
steel-blue,  broken  onlv  once  by  a  bar 
of  saffron.  Below  a  sty  so  vivid,  posi¬ 
tive,  defined  so  sharply,  the  land  itself, 
at  this  approach  of  evening,  looks  less 
material  than  the  heavens.  Except  in 
the  near  foreground  nothing  is  certain. 
Here,  the  long  garden  wall,  the  ter¬ 
race,  the  lawn  with  its  train  yew-tree, 
are  things  to  touch  and  to  be  sure  of  ; 
beyond  them,  seen  from  this  place, 
raised  moderately  above  the  river,  but 
less  high  than  whatever  the  ascending 
road  next  skirts — beyond  them  is  the 
landscape  of  a  dream.  You  surmise  in 
it,  no  doubt,  some  rolling  miles  of  Eng- 
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lish  farm  and  woodland.  Patches  of 
hazy  gold  say  it  is  autumn.  Water 
gleams  somewhere  ;  bnt,  in  the  vague¬ 
ness,  only  memory  tells  you  it  is  a 
stream  not  great  enough  to  dominate 
a  landscape,  and  not  so  small  as  to  be 
lost  in  it. 

Mildred. 

Four  various  impulses  do  batlle  in 
the  heart  of  Mildred — wage  in  that 
breast  of  hers  their  long,  uncertain 
flight.  A  girl  of  her  intelligence  must 
crave  at  times  for  steady,  intellectual 
progress.  It  is  natural  that  she  should 
feel  the  fascination  of  present  pleasure. 
All  the  best  of  her  womanhood  flnds  it¬ 
self  at  peace  in  the  consciousness  of 
tender  deeds.  Blind  instinct  drives 
her  to  be  fashionable.  Charged  with 
ideals  so  unstable,  so  many,  and  so 
much  at  variance,  how  can  she  quite 
succeed  ?  May  not  life,  so  weighted, 
tend  to  be  little  else  than  an  unwilling 
compromise — a  concession,  graceless 
after  all,  and  Anally  barren  ? 

The  Bishop, 

I  should  be  well  content  for  the 
Bishop  to  stay  longer.  He  goes  to¬ 
morrow.  All  that  he  promised  to  be, 
from  manner  and  face,  in  the  one  ser¬ 
mon  I  heard  him  preach  in  London, 
he  assuredly  is.  Of  ecclesiastical  pre¬ 
tensions,  not  a  trace;  not  a  trace  either 
of  that  exaggerated  bonhomie,  that 
‘‘  going  one  better”  in  permitted  world¬ 
lines,  which,  out  of  pure  affability  no 
doubt,  is  apt  to  be,  in  social  inter¬ 
course,  a  trick  of  favorite  Divines. 
This  man  is  weighted  by  his  task.  He 
is  too  earnest  to  think  how  to  con¬ 
ciliate  ;  and  the  impression  that  he 
makes  he  never  recognizes.  What  does 
conciliate,  is  not  an  intended  word,  a 
prepared  attitude ;  it  is  his  whole 
being.  We  like  him  for  what  he  is — 
the  incarnation  of  devotedness  to  labor, 
and  of  common  sense.  His  words,  all 
strong  and  straight.  Roughish,  man¬ 
ly,  energetic — breathing  heavily,  lum¬ 
bering  along  :  a  whale  in  a  drawing¬ 
room,  but,  in  the  country,  a  banner 
and  a  sword.  .  .  .  And  the  English 
(Jhurch  has  “  had  its  day,”  has  it! 

.4  Wold  Farm. 

These  great  farms  of  the  Wolds— of 
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which  a  dozen  make  the  estate  of  Pon- 
tifex,  mv  host— are  many  of  them  of 
six  hundred,  some  of  a  thousand  acres. 
Much  of  the  land  is  corn-land,  potato 
fleld,  and  turnip  field,  but  much  of  it, 
upon  the  lang  backs  of  the  hills,  bare 
sheep-walk,  crossed  by  the  white  chalk 
road — a  main  road  here,  and  here  and 
there  a  cart  track — Mid  dotted  with  low 
thorn-trees  bent  with  the  great  wind 
from  the  eastern  sea.  The  gray  stone 
farmhouse,  with  its  whitewashed  out¬ 
buildings,  shows  itself  after  perhaps  a 
lonely  mile ;  substantial,  square  with 
its  enclosed  walled  garden  and  its  great 
hay  mows,  a  whole  group  of  them,  and 
behind  them — a  screen  from  the  north, 
a  screen  from  the  gray  east — a  cluster 
of  ash-trees,  and  here  and  there,  state¬ 
lier  and  more  luxuriant,  a  sycamore. 

Postman. 

The  rural  postman,  who  lives  at 
Duggleby,  a  mile  from  Wbarram,  starts 
on  his  rounds,  from  Wharram  station 
post  office,  at  half-past  eight,  and, 
walking  seventeen  miles  over  the  Wolds, 
delivers  and  collects  from  house  to 
house  at  Burdale,  Sled  mere,  Finiber, 
and  between  these  places,  on  his  road, 
and  finishes  again  at  Wharram  at  about 
half  past  three.  His  daily  task,  in 
August  heat,  in  autumn  rains,  in  sharp 
hard  winter,  and  when  in  the  late 
springtime  the  snow  lies  thickly,  still, 
about  the  feet  of  the  Wolds.  I  walked 
with  him  to-day  from  his  last  lonely 
farm  to  Wharram  Station. 

Mr.  Ullmann. 

Now  what  on  earth  has  Mr.  Ull¬ 
mann,  the  new  guest,  to  do  with 
Whitebarns— Whitebarns  with  Mr.  Ull¬ 
mann  ?  Does  Lady  Sled  mere  tolerate 
him  as  a  matter  of  policy  ?  It  must  be 
that.  And  she  stretches  a  point  in 
doing  it  He  is  a  thinly  cultivated 
nouveau  riche,  with — in  place  of  seri¬ 
ous  intelligence — an  affable  but  weari¬ 
some  inquiry  for  ”  anything  fresh.” 
The  fine,  the  simply  beautiful,  the 
merely  true — that  has  no  charm  for 
him,  or  value  ;  it  is  just  the  fresh. 
Semi-Oerman  and  Radical,  fiercely  and 
ignorantly  atheistic,  a  hater  of  the  thing 
that  is,  calling  aloud,  with  cheerful 
shallowness,  for  “  Progress,”  you  feel 
by  everything  he  says — yet  more  by 
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everything  that  he  ignores — that  he  is 
bat  a  parasite  on  English  life  :  no  part 
of  its  organism. 

Death  and  Mr.  Vllmann. 

Mr.  Ullmann  is  not  well.  As  per¬ 
sons  scarcely  destitute  of  ordinary  feel¬ 
ing,  we  are  anxious,  of  course,  that* 
even  Mr.  Ullmann  shall  be  spared  as 
long  as  possible  to  a  world  whose  Past 
and  Present  he  considers  misguided, 
and  for  whose  Future  he  is  willing  to 
legislate.  But  one  thing  we  are  sure 
of — that  when,  whether  to-day  or  ten 
years  hence,  Death  claims  Mr.  Ullmann, 
it  will  be  found  that  he  has  left  instruc¬ 
tions  to  be  carefully  cremated,  and, 
above  all,  “  with  no  so-called  religious 
ceremony.”  For  that  would  be  an  in¬ 
sult  to  his  penetration.  His  masculine 
good  sense  must  assert  itself  to  the  end, 
and  not  for  him,  at  all  events,  the  pro¬ 
cession  through  the  churchyard,  and 
Ihe  words  which  less  emancipated  souls 
have  been  accustomed  to  receive  as  of 
august  comfort — “  I  am  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  and  the  Life.”  The  quiet  church¬ 
yard— “  1  am  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life.”  But  it  is  painful  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  possibility  of  such  an  affront, 
offered  to  the  intelligence  of  Mr.  Ull¬ 
mann. 

Florence. 

Florence,  last  night,  drove  over  here 
to  dinner.  1  was  glad  to  sit  at  her 
side.  Some  people  say  of  her  that  she 
distributes  smiles.  But  to  put  it  so,  is 
to  state  the  matter  amiss,  it  is  rather 
that  when  she  is  present  you  feel  you 
are  happily  wrapped  in  the  one  great 
smile  of  her  delightful  personality. 

October  Trees. 

Now,  in  this  mid-October  in  the 
North,  you  have  the  gold  and  green  of 
the  horse-chestnut,  the  yet  more  varied 
tints — and  some  of  them  much  deeper 
—of  the  beech,  the  russet  limes,  the 
beauty  of  the  witch-elm,  and  here  and 
there  the  copper  of  the  oak-trees. 
There  is  little  change  in  the  sycamore, 
and  little  in  the  ash — they  sned  their 
leaves  much  later,  shrivelled  with  un¬ 
suspected  dryness  ;  the  green  just  dead 
and  gone,  and  in  its  place  no  autumnal 
warmth. 


Wind  in  the  Yew-Trees. 

To  hear  the  wind  most  soothingly, 
with  its  shrewdness  softened,  you  must 
hear  it  in  Italy,  through  a  grove  of 
cypresses,  or  in  the  country  of  the 
Wolds,  through ^an  Irish  yew.  When 
the  October  wind  blows  hardest,  lower 
and  higher  boughs  do  but  touch  each 
other  with  the  slow  gentleness  of  old- 
world  figures  in  a  ceremonious  dance — 
they  are  but  plumes  that  nod,  but  vel¬ 
vet  that  touches  velvet. 

Adela. 

The  nice  young  thing  is  happy  with 
her  husband,  with  her  married  life, 
and  in  her  country  house,  her  good- 
natured  and  large  society — she  is  quite 
happy  in  all  these,  in  her  uneiacting 
way.  But  just  someiimes,  when  some 
one  not  superior  to,  indeed,  but  still  a 
little  more  flexible,  impressionable,  or 
magnetic,  than  the  people  she  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  live  with,  crosses  her  path  for 
an  hour,  some  further  illumination  of 
her  face,  some  prouder  and  more  joy- 
pus  consciousness  of  self  in  her  blue 
and  radiant  eyes,  betrays  that  liking  to 
give  pleasure  which  is  instinctive  and 
innate  in  the  most  womanly  women, 
and  shows  her  momentary  sense  of  the 
existence  of  a  great  vista — a  vista  Adela 
•will  never  explore. 

Pontifex. 

Ruddy  and  square-shouldered,  big- 
calved  and  large  of  hand,  a  yachtsman 
and  a  golfer,  as  well  as  a  sportsman, 
Adda’s  husband  suggests  good  nature 
and  much  long  sound  sleep,  the  morn¬ 
ing  tub,  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  a  per¬ 
fect  incapacity  for  physical  fatigue. 
He  is  off,  now,  with  his  shooting  party 
— will  tramp  the  fields  till  dusk — while 
Adela  is  practising  the  songs  of  Chami- 
nade  and  Valerie  White,  which  soothe 
our  evening  hours.  To-morrow  he  will 
go  to  London.  And,  as  I  said  before, 
they  have  found  for  him — his  mother-in- 
law,  rather,  has  found  for  him — a  seat 
in  the  House.  Ho  is  not  an  ardent 
politician,  but  the  extremely  wide¬ 
awake  connection  who  guides  his  steps 
considers  that  when  a  young  man  goes 
to  town  it  is  better  he  shall  have  some¬ 
thing  definite  to  be  busy  about.  “  You 
know,  it  keeps  him  out  of  mischief,” 
his  mother-in-law.  Lady  Sled  mere,  de- 
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dares  to  me,  quite  frankly.  But  in 
the  diaracter  of  Adela  I  find  a  more 
satisfactory  basis  for  the  stability  of 
the  m  inage. 

Lady  Sledmere. 

By  what  freak  of  Hearen  has  it  been 
ordained  that  Lady  Sledmere  should 
be  the  mother  of  Adela?  I  don’t 
know  that  these  two  have  any^ing  in 
common,  except  good  nature  and  good 
sense.  1  trace  in  their  features,  their 
expression,  no  similarity.  And  can  it 
be  that  Adda’s  artistic  and  rebellious 
locks,  of  freshened  gold,  will  acquire, 
one  day,  the  heated  yellow  and  the 
coarser  texture  of  the  maternal  coiffure 
— that  Adda’s  light  step  will  develop 
ever  into  her  mother’s  uncompromis¬ 
ing  tread?  Yet  Lady  Sledmere  is  ad¬ 
mirable  in  her  own  way.  The  old- 
fashioned  Evangelical,  of  times  gone 
by,  would  have  described  her  as  “  world¬ 
ly.”  But  she  is  not  conspicuously 
selfish  ;  she  is  absolutely  honest ;  not 
even  especially  pleasure-seeking  ;  and 
quite  without  a  vice.  How  then 
“  worldly”  ?  Would  not  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  have  been  mistaken  ?  Not  so 
completely  as  it  seems.  Lady  Sled¬ 
mere  has  but  transferred  to  others 
those  wishes  for  material  benefit  she 
might  have  concentrated  on  herself. 
For  Adela,  for  Pontifex,  for  any  child 
that  may  be  born  to  them,  she  invokes 
the  good  things  of  our  present  world, 
its  more  material  possessions.  Not  the 
capacity  to  enter  deeply  into  learning, 
poetry,  music,  and  art ;  and  not  the 
spirit  that  would  spend  itself  in  help¬ 
fulness  and  chariW.  But  social  pres¬ 
tige  ;  it  may  be.  Court  favor  ;  wealth 
at  least  undiminished  ;  the  easy  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  passing  day  ;  a  life  pro¬ 
longed  to  its  last  limits,  and  after  it — 
the  vague,  the  vague  I  There,  Lady 
Sledmere  stops  wishing. 

Affection. 

What  may  have  first  brought  Ponti¬ 
fex  and  Adela  together  I  know  not. 
But  does  it  greatly  matter  ?  The  more 
1  see  of  them  the  more  certain  1  be¬ 


come  that  they  are  to-day  happy  ;  and 
as  I  prepare  to  leave  them,  1  asK,  with 
little  apprehension  of  the  answer, 
”  Should  hot  that  happiness  last?” 
They  are  both  so  unexacting ;  and, 
though  Adela’s  is  the  gentler  and  more 
sensitive  nature,  both  are  at  bottom 
ood.  Seeing  their  happiness — remem- 
ering  too,  that  they  would  scarcely 
claim  to  be  beyond  the  commonplace — 
I  think,  at  moments,  even  now,  of  one 
who  was  not  commonplace  at  all.  And 
of  Acr  happiness — Sylvia!  But  her  hap¬ 
piness  is  secure.  It  lies  in  her  own  na¬ 
ture.  She  and  1  shall  meet  no  more. 

I  am  supposed  to  be  successful.  In 
Society  I  can  contrive — not  always 
artificially — can  contrive  to  be  gay.  In 
the  street,  sometimes  of  an  evening — 
in  the  street  in  London,  or  here  in  the 
village  highroad,  or  on  the  paths  of 
the  Wolds — I  see  two  people,  nusband 
and  wife,  it  may  be  ;  lover  and  sweet¬ 
heart  ;  father  and  daughter,  perhaps — 
linked  together  happily.  Arm  in  arm, 
with  one  thought.  And  with  so  little 
ambition.  Just— satisfied.  I  am  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  successful.  I  have  exerted 
an  influence,  and  have  a  position.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  what  things  will  last ; 
but  perhaps  not  all  my  verse  is  jerry- 
built«  And  1  have  known  men,  and 
have  appreciated  women.  To  whom 
do  I  belong  ?  Or  need  I  belong  to  no 
one  ?  A  deep  question. 

But,  anyhow,  on  my  way  through 
life,  in  these  later,  elder  years,  as  I 
leave  one  group  and  just  perhaps  touch 
another,  yet  adhere,  as  it  seems,  no¬ 
where-having  a  second  place  in  so 
many  friendships,  yet  with  no  soul  who 
would  want  me  first  in  all  the  world 
— I  begin  to  feel  the  situation.  Others 
have  something  lasting.  Nothing  lasts, 
perhaps,  for  me  but  the  green  earth  I 
am  fond  of,  and  the  healing  air — the 
wind  which  is  music  always,  as  it  beats 
over  open  land — and  the  great  pageant 
of  the  sky,  whose  beauty  1  worship. 
Yes  ;  an  unending  spectacle,  an  im¬ 
mense  Presence.  .  .  .  But  its  response 
to  me — where  ? — Fortnightly  Review. 
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FOREIGN  LITERARY  NO'rES. 


Gi^ADSTom  has  written  ettob  a  vast  number 
of  letters  dxuing  his  life  that  his  autogre^hs 
bring  only  sixpenoe  in  the  English  market. 

Mb.  Ahdbkw  Lano  is  writing  a  work  called 
"Pickle  the  Spy,"  a  chapter  in  the  secret 
history  of  Prince  Obarles  Edward  between 
1746  and  1766.  It  is  founded  op  the  State 
papers,  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  the  archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Office. 
Pickle,  it  should  be  explained,  was  the  as¬ 
sumed  name  of  a  great  Highland  chief.  Mr. 
liong  has  been  for  years  at  work  on  the  book> 
which  brings  out  the  complicity  of  Frederick 
the  Great  in  Jacobite  Intrigues,  and  also 
throws  light  on  the  adventures  in  exile  of 
Prince  Charles. 

The  article  which  Mr.  John  Morley  is  writ¬ 
ing  on  Mr.  Lecky’s  recent  book  will  appear  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  We  imagine  that  it  is 
likely  to  be  polite,  but  hardly  likely  to  be 
complimentary. 

Some  journals  are  reviving  the  old  story  that 
Paul  Verlaine  wanted  to  translate  Tennyson 
into  French.  If  he  ever  did  contemplate  such 
a  performance,  it  is  well  for  young  France  that 
he  abandoned  the  idea.  "Tennyson,"  says 
a  contemporary,  "  after  passing  throngh  Yer- 
laine’s  mind,  would  have  been  like  fine  per¬ 
fume  inhaled  through  an  old  tobacco  pipe.’  ’ 

The  original  illustrated  edition  of  Ains¬ 
worth’s  novels  is  about  to  be  reproduced  in 
sixteen  volumes  by  Messrs.  Boutledge  &  Sons, 
who  are  not  only  the  owners  of  the  copyrights, 
but  the  proprietors  of  the  illustrations.  The 
edition  will  be  limited  to  250  numbered 
copies,  and  will  be  issued  in  monthly  volumes 
at  the  price  of  10a.  6d.  each  volume. 

Zamowill  has  raised  a  general  laugh  over 
London  by  reviewing  Hardy’s  "  Jude  the  Ob¬ 
scure’’  and  Meredith’s  "An  Amazing  Mar¬ 
riage"  in  one  article,  and  referring  to  the 
Amazing  Hardy  and  Meredith  the  Obscure. 
Zangwill  is  very  clever  at  these  bits-.  It  will 
be  remembered  it  was  he  who  referred  to  Tril¬ 
by  and  Little  Billee  as  the  American  Borneo 
and  Juliet. 

It  really  seems  as  if  the  first  editions  of 
Charles  Lever’s  stories  are  becoming  fashion¬ 
able  with  collectors.  Colonel  Bush’s  library, 
■old  at  Messrs.  Sotheby’s  last  week,  contained 
a  long  series  of  first  editions  of  Lever,  and 


there  was  quite  a  keen  competition  for  some 
of  them,  particularly  for  those  in  the  origiuei 
bindings.  "  The  Daltons"  brought  £3  ;  “  The 
Fortunes  of  Glenooro'’  (half  bound)  realized 
£2  2s.  ;  "  One  of  Them,’’  £2. 18s.  ;  and  the 
rarest  of  all,  “  'That  Boy  at  Northoott’s,’' 
£4  10s.  All  these  figures  are  well  in  advance 
of  the  averages  given  by  Mr.  Slater  in  his 
'*  Early  Editions," 

The  death  is  announced,  through  an  acci¬ 
dent,  of  Professor  Geffoken,  a  prolific  German 
publicist,  whose  publication  of  the  diary  kept 
by  the  Emperor  Frederick  during  the  Fronoo- 
Prussian  was  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  books 
and  pamphlets,  and  contributed  also  to  Lon¬ 
don  magazines. 

It  is  said  that  Swinburne  has  a  memory 
almost  as  wide-reaching  as  Macaulay  had. 
Burne-Jones  says  that  upon  one  occasion  the 
poet  recited  verbatim  several  pages  of  Mil¬ 
ton’s  prose,  which  he  had  read  but  once,  and 
that  twenty  years  before. 

The  "History  of  the  Horn-Book,”  on 
which  Mr.  Tner  has  been  working  for  three 
years,  will  appear  presently  in  a  limited  edi¬ 
tion  of  two  volumes,  with  some  three  hundred 
illustrations.  Seven  specimens  are  to  be  re- 
cessed  in  the  inside  covers  of  oaken  and  leath¬ 
ern  horn  books,  and  the  almost  as  scarce  ABC 
battledores,  facsimiled  from  rare  originals. 
The  author  has  used  a  highly  glazed  paper, 
which  has,  however,  after  the  printing,  been 
damped  and  dried  so  as  to  remove  the  gloss. 
Delicate  half  tone  cuts  by  this  treatment — 
which  reverses  the  old  order  of  prior  damping 
— should  gain  in  texture  and  delineation.  Ih 
the  binding  a  return  is  made  to  the  thick 
tough  vellum  of  old  days, 


MISCELLANY. 

A  FEW  words  perchance  may  not  be  unin. 
teresting  respecting  domestic  arrangements 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu¬ 
ries.  Carpets  were  still  unknown  luxuries, 
but  the  fashion  of  strewing  the  apartments 
with  rushes  was  being  gradually  abandoned. 
Bushes  were  still  used  in  the  retainers’  hall, 
but  for  the  better  rooms  sweet-scented  herbs 
and  fragrant  twigs  were  usually  employed. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  windows  were 
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apertarejg  filled  with  glass  so  as  to  admit  light, 
bat  to  exclude  wind.  The  walls  also  were  fre- 
qaently  hang  with  cloth  or  tapestry  to  protect 
the  inmates  of  the  room  from  the  many  cur¬ 
rents  of  sir  that  penetrated  the  strong  bat 
badly  bnilt  walls.  We  learn  from  various  an¬ 
cient  documents  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
serving  men  and  pages  to  sweep  out  the  prin¬ 
cipal  apartments,  bnt  as  the  use  of  water  is 
rarely  mentioned,  damp  and  fragrant  leaves 
and  twigs  must  have  aided  not  only  in  collect¬ 
ing  the  dast,  bnt  also  toward  refreshing  the 
atmosphere  in  such  constantly  closed  rooms, 
fresh  air  being  only  admitted  throngb  the 
doors  opening  on  to  the  battlements  or  balco¬ 
nies. 

From  old  inventories  at  Thntleigh  and  else¬ 
where,  we  ascertain  how  scantily  furnished 
were  these  ancient  mansions,  althongh  they 
seem  to  have  been  abundantly  supplied  with 
flagons,  and  drinking  cups  in  gold,  silver  and 
finely  engraved  pewter,  besides  an  infinite 
number  of  black  jacks  or  cups  made  of 
leather. 

The  plates  and  dishes  for  daily  use  were 
generally  of  pewter,  bnt  there  were  services  of 
silver  for  festal  occasions.  Very  noticeable 
are  the  enormous  silver  dishes  for  barons  of 
beef  and  haunches  of  venison.  Peacocks, 
swans  and  capons  were  standard  dishes,  and 
the  ponds  on  every  large  estate  supplied  the 
fresh  fish  that  were  served  on  Fridays  and 
other  fast  days.  According  to  modern  ideas 
the  supply  of  vegetables  appears  very  limited  ; 
mushrooms,  however,  sweet  herbs,  and  vari- 
ons  species  of  kale  are  those  most  frequently 
mentioned.  Fruit  also  appears  to  have  been 
abundant,  while  the  allowance  of  strong  ale 
was  most  liberal,  three  quarts  a  day  being  no 
uncommon  quantity  even  for  maidens. 

Among  household  items  bread  and  sack 
seemed  of  daily  consumption,  but  canary, 
which  was  probably  what  we  call  sherry,  was 
a  festive  wine,  and  rarely  used. 

As  time  went  on,  so  comfort  and  luxury  in¬ 
creased  :  thus  we  learn  from  an  old  inven¬ 
tory  made  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  John 
Hervey  with  Lady  Sarah  Gore,  which  marriage 
took  place  in  the  Temple  Church  and  at  which 
the  King  and  Queen  and  all  the  court  were 
present,  that  much  of  their  house  in  Bedford¬ 
shire  was  refurnished  in  honor  of  the  event, 
that  the  dining  room  was  adorned  with  "  grand 
tapestres,”  that  the  walls  of  the  Ladye’s 
Bower  room  were  hung  with  “  fine  Spanish 
leather,”  that  the  draperies  for  the  windows 
were  of  rich  blue  brocaded  satin,  that  the  bed 


in  the  adjoining  room  had  cnrtains  of  the 
same  material,  “  rifiliely  trimmed  with  fringe 
and  tawrels*”  sud  that  it  was  supplied  with 
thirteen  pairs  of  flaxen  sheets,  two  pairs  of 
pillow-cases,  with  "also  twenty  fine  Holland 
towels,  besides  one  dozen  of  coarser  towels. 

But  little  book  learning  was  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  in  these  early  centuries.  In  almost  every 
family  of  gentle  blood,  one  son  was  dedicated 
to  the  church,  and  he  was  early  sent  to  the 
community  to  which  he  was  to  belong  ;  the 
other  boys  were  educated  in  the  tilt-yard  to 
become  dexterous  with  the  sword  and  lance. 

Still  as  early  as  1382  there  were  grammar 
schools  in  some  of  the  large  towns,  for  in¬ 
stance  one  in  Nottingham,  where  the  price  per 
term  for  each  pupil  was  eight  pence,  but  such 
schools  were  more  to  the  advantage  of  the 
townsfolk  than  for  the  children  of  the  county 
families.  And  the  education  so  obtained  was 
of  the  scantiest,  only  ”  the  alphabet  and  the 
humanities  being  taught,”  and  very  inhuman¬ 
ly  taught  also,  for  the  authorities  and  rulers 
were  forever  impressing  upon  the  teachers  the 
necessity  of  “not  sparing  the  rod.”  The 
wretched  boys  therefore  were  beaten,  cuffed 
and  starved  until  some  small  amount  of  learn¬ 
ing  had  been  forced  into  them.  With  what 
tears,  with  what  braised  and  aching  bodies 
must  not  these  luckless  lads  have  attained  the 
alphabet  and  the  humanities. 

But  even  this  scanty  amount  of  education 
was  not  deemed  necessary  for  the  daughters 
of  the  4ouse.  Many  hours  of  their  days  were 
devoted  to  distilling  healing  waters  and  per¬ 
fumes,  and  to  the  “  confection  of  conserves.” 
Many  more  were  given  to  spinning,  to  the 
making  of  tapestry  and  to  embroidering 
church  or  priestly  vestments. 

In  most  great  houses  poor  young  female 
relatives  were  received  for  years  that  they 
might  learn  these  gentle  arts.  All  ties  of 
blood  were  considered  of  great  importance, 
entailing  many  obligations,  and  fur  centuries 
the  patriarchal  duties  of  kinship  were  main¬ 
tained  intact. 

As  a  rule  the  days  passed  in  one  simple  and 
unvaried  routine,  unless  on  those  rare,  occa¬ 
sions  when  the  ladies  were  permitted  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  noble  sport  of  hawking  or  fal¬ 
conry.  Only  at  distant  intervals  did  news  of 
the  outer  world  reach  many  of  the  remote 
country  dwellings  and  castles,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  those  who  had  adopted  monastic  life 
were  better  versed  in  worldly  matters  than 
those  ladies  who  remained  at  home. 

Doubtless  the  heads  of  great  families,  as 
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\rell  as  thfi  heads  of  the  powerful  religions 
houses,  had,  in  the  days  of  which  we  are  writ 
ing,  great  faults.'  They  were  arrogant  and 
overbearing,  but,  as  old  docuipents  show  hs, 
generous,  noble-hearted,  and  on  the  whole 
jnst.  They  were  ever  alive  to  the  claims  of 
kinship,*  and  to  those  of  their  vassals.  Occa¬ 
sionally  they  might  oppress  both,  but  none 
else  were  allowed  to  oppress  them.  A  wrong 
done  to  a  kinsman  or  tenant  was^a'wrong 
done  to  themkelves,  and  as  such  must  be 
rigljted  and  avenged.  Thus  the  head  or  lord 
of  his  family  and  people  was  a  strong  bulwark 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  usurers,  and 
of  the  middle  men.  such  as  the  small  traders 
in  the  towns,  who  then,  as  in  late  years,  were 
often  the  most  grievous  oppressors  of  the 
poor. 

As  time  went  on,  from  the  juniqr  members 
of  the  great  families  arose  that  sturdy,  perse¬ 
vering,  grand  class  of  men  so  well  known  in 
later  centuries  as  Yeomen  Farmers,  and  this 
fine  class,  deservedly  called  “  the  backbone  of 
England,”  have  given  us  some  of  our  most 
famous  soldiers,  sailors,  lawyers,  and  politi¬ 
cians.  This  invaluable  and  important  class  is 
dying  out,  and  the  approaching  century  will 
probably  know  it  no  more. 

In  England  now,  class  distinctions,  as  a 
hindrance  to  progress,  have  well-nigh  disap¬ 
peared.  On  a  man  of  talent  and  energy,  what¬ 
ever  his  birth,  his  country  is  ready  to  bestow 
her  richest  rewards,  as  well  as  to  advance  him 
to  the  highest  position  in  her  ranks.  Long 
may  this  great  country  enjoy  a  constitution 
that  has  worked  thus  admirably  for  so  many 
centuries. — Good  Words. 

The  Lm  of  a.  Gsmebatiom. — The  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  length  of  a  generation  is  one  of  the 
least  known  branches  of  demographic  science, 
doubtless  because  of  the  large  number  of  ob¬ 
servations  that  it  necessitates,  observations 
which  up  to  the  present  day  formed  no  part 
of  the  ofilcial  statistics  on  which  this  science 
was  obliged  to  rely.  To  reach  an  expression 
for  this  duration,  contained  in  a  single  num¬ 
ber,  it  was  necessary,  in  fact,  to  go  over  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  of  documents  and  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  pith,  by  operations  fatiguing  to  the 
most  patient  savant,  while  the  final  result 
differed  ordinarily  very  little  from  the  value 
,  already  known  to  the  ancients.  So,  very 
often,  many  authorities  have  been  content  to 
fall  back  on  ancient  calculations,  or,  to  speak 
more  exactly,  to  accept  as  exact  the  expres¬ 
sion  for  the  length  of  a  generation,  proposed 


by  ancienttmthors  and  based  on  a  very  small 
number  of  observations,  an  expression  which 
has  been  found  by  a  sort  of  intuition,  a  sufifi- 
cient  approximation  to  the  truth.  ...  It 
has  always  been  a  question,  even  in  our  own 
day,  in  the  works  of  eminent  men,  whether 
the  length  of  a  generation  should  not  be  com¬ 
puted,  not  with  regard  to  men  or  women, 
but  to  something  intermediate,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  between  men  and  women  ;  they 
have  sought  the  'length  of  the  generation  of 
An  average  couple,  considered  as  'a  single 
person.  Thus,  they  say  :  the  man  is  thirty- 
five  years  old,  the  woman  twenty  ^ight,'  do  the 
average  age  of  the  couple  is  (35  -f-  28)  -?  2,  or 
thirty-one  years  and  six  months.  Now,  what 
is  the  average  age  of  a  couple  ?  .  .  .  and  what 
is  the  length  “bf  a  generation  for  a  couple  ?  It 
is  something  ideal,  fictitious,  which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  nothing  in  reality.  .  .  .  Besides, 
we  must  understand  that  certain  authors,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  the  ancients,  have  con* 
cerned  themselves  only  with  generations  of 
men.  ...  It  is  important  to  note,  finally, 
that  very  often  the  duration  of  a  generation 
has  been  confused  with  the  average  length  of 
life,  or  even  with  the  average  age  of  a  popula¬ 
tion.  Now  these  are  three  different  things, 
which  it  will  be  convenient  to  define  once  for 
all.  The  length  of  a  generation  is  the  age  of 
the  father  or  the  mother  at  the  birth  of  a  child, 
pot  at  the  birth  of  the  first  child,  for  this 
would  apply  only  to  one  particular  case  .  .  . 
we  say  that  the  length  of  a  generation  is  noth¬ 
ing  else  than  the  average  age  of  a  father  or  a 
mother  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  whatever  the 
order  of  this  child  may  be  in  the  formation  of 
the  family. 

The  average  life  is  the  number  of  years  that 
have  been  passed  from  birth  to  death.  It  may 
be  seen  that  in  this  definition  the  question 
of  paternity  or  maternity  does  not  enter  at 
all ;  it  is  possible  to  conceive  that  in  certain 
oases  the  average  length  of  life  may  be  smaller 
than  the  length  of  a  generation.  In  fact,  since 
the  average  life  of  a  group  of  persons  depends 
simply  on  the  number  of  years  lived  by  each, 
it  may  be  very  small  when,  in  the  ptfrtioular 
group  of  which  we  are  treating,  there  are  a 
great  number  of  births  and  a  great  number  of 
infant  deaths,  for  these  will  bring  down  the 
general  average.  So  far  as  the  length  of  a 
generation  is  concerned,  on  the  contrary,  the 
(ather  and  the  mother  are  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  have  long  escaped  from  the  dangers 
incident  to  infancy.  To  cite  a  single  exam¬ 
ple,  which  will  probably  cause  those  to  smile 
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who  have  oonfosad  the  length  of  a  generation 
with  the  arerage  dnralion  of  life,  the  fonuar 
in  Finieterre  is  tor  men  thirty-fire  years  and 
six  DjipnthB,  while  the  average  length  of  life 
is  only  twenty-eight  years  and  eleven  months  1 
The  high  birth-rate  in  this  department  has  to- 
salted,  in  fact,  in  lowering  the  expression  for 
the  average  length  of  life,  and  in  raising  that 
tor  the  length  of  the  generation.  We  may  in 
like  manner  remark  that  in  places  where  the 
birth-rate  is  very  small  the  average  life  is  very 
long,  fifty-one  years  in  Gers,  for  example,  and 
the  duration  of  the  generation,  for  men,  is  very 
small,  since  ail  the  children  are  born  shortly 
after  marriage.  As  for  the  average  age  of  a 
population,  the  age  of  the  living  inhabitants, 
which  is  only  the  sum  of  the  years  lived  by 
the  enumerated  inhabitants,  divided  by  the 
number  of  these  inhabitants,  though  it  some¬ 
times  approximates  to  the  length  of  a  genera¬ 
tion,  does  so  as  a  pure  coincidence  ;  this  fig¬ 
ure,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  age  of 
paternity  or  maternity,  is  influenced  by  the 
presence  of  numerous  children,  as  in  Brittany, 
and  then  it  is  small,  or  by  that  of  numerous 
old  persons,  as  in  Bourgogne,  and  then  it  is 
considerable. — M.  V.  Tarquan,  in  the  Revue 
Scientifique,  Paris. 

Ghablottx  BBOHTfi. — “  Austers  little  Joan 
of  Arc  !”  wrote  Swinbutne  of  Charlotte  BrontS, 
yet  one  does  not  respect  her  the  less,  but 
rather  love  her  the  more  on  finding  from  her 
own  letters  that  she  was  not  quite  so  severe 
as  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  picture,  and  as  Miss  Tay¬ 
lor's  letter  would  lead  us  to  think.  She  was 
a  girl  after  all,  and  could  enjoy  a  joke  or  a 
valentine  like  other  girls.  “  I  wish  to  scold 
you  with  a  forty-horse  power,  ”  she  wrote  to 
Miss  Nussey,  "  for  having  told  Martha  Taylor 
that  I  had  requested  you  not  to  tell  her  every¬ 
thing.”  Martha  Taylor  was  the  “Jessie 
Yorke”  of  “  Shirley,”  the  sister  of  Mary  Tay¬ 
lor  already  mentioned,  and  the  bright,  danc¬ 
ing,  laughing  friend  of  Charlotte’s  who  died 
in  Brussels.  Charlotte  continues  :  “  I  desire 
to  take  off  any  embargo  1  may  have  laid  on 
your  tongue,  which  1  plainly  see  will  not  be 
restrained,  and  to  enjoin  you  to  walk  up  to 
Gomersal  and  tell  her  forthwith  every  indi¬ 
vidual  oocurrenoe  you  can  recollect,  including 
valentines  ‘Fair  Ellen,  Fair  Ellen,’  'Away 
Fond  Love,  ’  ‘  Soul  Divine,’  and  all ;  likewise, 
if  you  please,  the  painting  of  Miss  Celia 
Amelia  Weightman’s  portrait,  and  that  young 
lady’s  frequent  aud  agreeable  visits.”  This 
note  is  signed,  ‘‘Yours  unutterably.  Chari¬ 


vari.”  ”  Miss  Celia  Amelia,"  though  referred 
to  throughout  this  and  many  other  letter^  in 
the  feminine  gendsr,  was  no  other  than  one 
of  her  father’s  curates— the  Mr.  Sweeting  of 
“  Shirley.”  It  was  he  who,  at  the  time  of 
“the  bustle  about  ohuroh-rates,”  described 
SO  spiritedly  by  Charlotte  in  one  of  her  letters 
printed  by  Mrs.  Gaskell,  “  delivered  a  noble, 
eloquent.  High  Church,  Apostolical  Succession 
discourse  in  which  he  banged  the  Dissenters 
fearlessly  and  unflinchingly,”  so  as  to  make 
Charlotte  remark  that  had  she  been  a  Dis¬ 
senter  she  would  diave  taken  an  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  kickii^  or  horse- whipping  him  for 
his  attack  on  her  religion.  But  Charlotte  and 
Mr,  Weightman  were  very  good  friends,  and 
the  many  occasions  on  which  she  explains  to 
her  conftdant  that  she  is  not  “  in  love”  with 
him,  shows  that  evidently  other  people  had 
some  ground  for  thinking  she  was.  “  Let  me 
have  no  more  of  your  humbug  about  Cupid, 
etc.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  it  is  all  ground¬ 
less  trash,”  she  wrote  in  April,  1840.  Eleven 
months  later  she  wrote  ;  ”  I  daresay  you  have 
received  a  valentine  this  year  from  our  bunny- 
faced  friend,  the  Curate  of  Haworth.  I  got  a 
precious  specimen  a  few  days  before  I  left 
home,  but  1  knew  better  how  to  treat  it  than 
I  did  those  we  received  a  year  ago.  I  am  up 
to  the  dodges  and  artifices  of  his  lordship’s 
character  ;  he  knows  1  know  him,  and  you 
cannot  conceive  how  quiet  and  respectful  he 
has  long  been.  Mind  1  am  not  writing  against 
him.  I  never  wiU  do  that.  I  like  him  very 
much.  I  honor  and  admire  his  generous, 
open  disposition  and  sweet  temper  ;  but  for 
all  the  tricks,  wiles,  and  insincerities  of  love, 
the  gentleman  has  not  his  match  for  twenty 
miles  round.  He  would  fain  persuade  every 
woman  under  thirty  he  sees,  that  he  is  desper¬ 
ately  in  love  with  her.”  Mr.  Weightman,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  died  in  the  September  of 
the  following  year,  1842.— Good  Words. 

A  Talk  about  Talk.— If  silence  be  golden, 
the  wealth  is  of  a  kind  which  many  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  possesses.  There  is  a  crust  of  reserve 
about  our  people  which  it  is  often  difficult  to 
break,  and  tbe  story  told  of  a  countryman  who 
declined  to  rescue  a  drowning  man  because  he 
had  never  been  introduced,  is  only  an  amus¬ 
ing  exaggeration  of  the  shyness  and  reticence 
of  the  race. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  men  among  us  whose 
silence  is  due  to  emptiness  ;  they  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  say,  or,  like  Coleridge’s  acquaintance  of 
apple-dumpling  celebrity,  can  only  speak 
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upon  one  subject.  Mrs.  ThnUe  tells  the  story 
of  a  man  Trho  had  aoqnired  a  large  fortune, 
bat  was  “  absolntely  miserable”  because  he 
could  not  taft  in  company.  ”  I  am  invited 
to  conversations,” tie  said,  ”  I  go  to  oonversa- 
tions,  bat,  alas!  I  have  no  conversation.” 
On  the  other  hand,  men  with  full  minds  are 
often  bad  talkers,  and  display  their  weakness 
in  society.  ”  The  worst  of  Warburton,”  said 
Dr.  Johnson,  ”  Is  that  he  has  a  rage  for  say¬ 
ing  something  when  there’s  nothing  to  be 
said  and  the  Doctor’s  assertion  that  no 
man  was  more  foolish  than  Goldsmith  when 
he  had  not  a  pen  in  hand,  or  more  wise  when 
he  had,  was  true  upon  the  whole,  although 
many  apt  and  witty  sayings  of  Goldsmith  are 
recorded.  'Two  or  three  of  these  hit  the  great 
"  Cham  of  letters”  and  prino^of  talkers  him¬ 
self.  Take  a  speoimen  which,  although  famil¬ 
iar,  will  bear  repeating.  One  evening  Gold¬ 
smith  observed  that  he  thought  he  could  write 
a  fable  of  the  little  fishes  who  petitioned  Jupi¬ 
ter  to  be  changed  into  birds.  “The  skill,’ 
he  said,  ”  consists  in  making  them  talk  like 
little  fishes.  ”  This  made  Johnson  shake  his 
sides  with  laughter  ;  which  led  Goldsmith  to 
exclaim,  ”  Why,  Dr.  Johnson,  this  is  not  so 
easy  as  you  seem  to  think  ;  for  if  you  were  to 
make  little  fishes  talk,  they  would  talk  like 
whales.”  And  when  Boswell  in  a  circle  of 
wits  claimed  unquestionable  superiority  for 
Johnson,  it  was  smart  of  Goldsmith  to  reply, 
”  Sir,  you  are  for  making  a  monarchy  of  what 
should  be  a  republic.” 

Johnson,  who,  thanks  to  Boswell,  lives  in 
literature  as  the  greatest  talker  of  his  century, 
liked  conversation  to  be  combative  ;  and  when 
ill  he  did  not  feel  able  to  try  his  strength 
against  Burke.  He  was,  he  said,  ”  the  only 
man  whose  common  conversation  corresponds 
with  the  general  fame  which  he  has  in  the 
world.  Take  up  whatever  topic  you  please, 
hj  is  ready  to  meet  you.”  To  John  Wesley 
Johnson  gave  similar  praise,  saying  he  could 
talk  well  on  any  subject  ;  but  he  complained 
that  he  was  never  at  leisure.  ”  He  is  always 
obliged  to  go  at  a  certain  hour.  This  is  very 
disagreeable  to  a  man  who  loves  to  fold  his 
legs  and  have  his  talk  out,  as  I  do.”  "The 
man,”  he  said  on  another  occasion,  “who 
talks  to  unburden  bis  mind  is  the  man  to  de¬ 
light  you  ’  and  he  complained  of  Goldsmith 
because  he  talked  for  fame.  But  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  read  Boswell  without  seeing  that 
Johnson  had  the  same  weakness,  since  he 
writes  in  his  old  age,  after  having  been  to  bU 
club,  ”  I  hear  that  I  was  thought  to  have  per¬ 


formed  as  well  as  usual.”  Despite  his  pug¬ 
nacity  Johnson  had  an  admirable  perception 
of  what  conversation  ought  to  be,  and  he  re¬ 
turns  to  the  subject  again  and  again  ;  but 
”  ’twece  easier  to  tell  twenty  what  were  good 
to  be  done  than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  fol¬ 
low  your  own  teaching,”  and  the  Doctor 
sometimes  destroyed  an  excellent  talk  by  an 
ungovernable  fit  of  rudeness.  He  would  apolo¬ 
gize  very  meekly  afterward,  but  the  evil  was 
done. 

Bichardson  the  novelist,  with  whom  John¬ 
son  was  familiar,  is  one  of  the  most  garrulous 
of  authors,  but  in  society  he  could  talk  of 
nothing,  with  the  exception  of  his  own  works. 
The  man  lived,  it  is  said,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
flattery,  and  when  self  is  uppermost  there  is 
an  end  to  good  talk.  The  ladles  around  him 
ministered  to  his  foible  without  stint,  but  men 
were  not  always  so  indulgent.  Boswell  relates 
how  one  day,  at  the  novelist’s  country  house, 
a  gentleman  fresh  from  Paris  told  him  that  he 
had  seen  his  ”  Clarissa”  lying  on  the  table  of 
the  king’s  brother.  “  Richardson,  observing 
that  part  of  the  company  were  engaged  in 
talking  to  each  other,  affected  then  not  to  at¬ 
tend  to  it  ;  but  by-and-by,  when  there  was  a 
general  silence,  and  he  thought  that  the  flat¬ 
tery  might  be  fully  heard,  he  addressed  him¬ 
self  to  the  gentleman.  ‘  I  think,  sir,  you  were 
saying  somewhat  about  ’-^pausing,  in  a  high 
flutter  of  expectation.  The  gentleman,  pro¬ 
voked  at  his  inordinate  vanity,  resolved  not  to 
indulge  it,  and,  with  an  exquisitely  sly  air  of 
indifference,  answered,  ‘  A  mere  trifle,  sir,  not 
worth  repeating.’  The  mortification  of  Rich¬ 
ardson  was  visible,  and  he  did  not  speak  ten 
words  more  the  whole  day.” 

I  think,  of  all  the  good  talkers  of  the  last 
century,  Addison,  when  in  his  happiest  mood, 
must  have  been  the  most  attractive.  Lord 
Chesterfield,  who,  according  to  Mrs.  Delany, 
could  talk  ”  most  exquisitely  well”  himself, 
called  Addison  the  most  timid  man  he  ever 
knew,  but  in  the  society  of  a  few  chosen 
friends  his  charm  is  said  to  have  been  irre¬ 
sistible.  This  Secretary  of  State,  who  could 
not  speak  in  the  House,  nor,  indeed,  in  the 
presence  of  strangers,  had  a  bewitching  grace 
when  perfectly  at  his  ease.  His  friend  Steele 
asserted  that  he  was  ”  above  all  men  in  that 
talent  called  humor,  and  enjoyed  it  in  such 
perfection  that  I  have  often  reflected,  after  a 
night  spent  with  him  apart  from  all  the  world 
that  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Terence  and 
Catullus,  who  had  all  their  wit  and  nature, 
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brightened  with  hnmor  more  exquisite  and 
delightful  than  any  other  man  ever  pos¬ 
sessed.”  Pope,  too,  who  was  far  from  being 
Addison’s  friend,  renders  the  same  testimony, 
and  said  that  he  had  something  more  charm¬ 
ing  in  his  conversation  than  he  ever  knew  in 
any  other  man.  Unfortunately,  not  the  faint¬ 
est  record  of  this  talk  remains,  and  we  must 
take  it  on  trust,  as  we  take  the  wit  combats 
between  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson  at  the 
“  Mermaid’*  Tavern,  described  so  graphically 
by  Fuller  ;  the  latter  being,  according  to  that 
witty  divine,  a  great  Spanish  galleon,  “  built 
far  higher  in  learning  than  his  opponent,” 
and  ”  solid,  but  slow  in  performance  th'e 
former,  an  English  man  of-war,  ”  lesser  in 
bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing,  turning  with  all 
tides,  tacking  about,  and  taking  advantage  of 
all  winds  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and 
genius.”  The  dramatist  Beaumont  was 'pres¬ 
ent  on  some  of  these  famous  encounters  of 
wit,  and  in  a  poetical  epistle  to  Jonson  he 
writes : 

“  What  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid  !  heard  words  that  have 
been 

So  nimble  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest. 

And  had  resolved  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 
Of  his  dull  life.” 

Some  of  Ben  Jonson’s  talk  has  been  pre¬ 
served,  for  when  the  sturdy  poet  walked  from 
London  to  Scotland  to  see  his  friend  Drum¬ 
mond  at  Hawthomden,  that  poet  took  notes 
of  his  conversation,  which,  two  centuries  later, 
appeared  in  print.  A  little  harsh  and  unkind 
it  sometimes  seems  ;  but  to  say  unkind  things 
of  one’s  friends  is  not  peculiar  to  ”  rare  Ben,’  ’ 
whose  life  was  one  of  strife  and  battle  ;  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  no  poet  has 
praised  some  of  his  fellow -poets  more  warmly, 
or  left  a  nobler  tribute  to  Shakespeare,  the 
greatest  of  them  all. 

One  likes  to  cherish  the  belief  that  poets 
who  carry  the  child’s  heart  into  mature  age 
must  possess  in  larger  measure  than  most 
men  the  gift  of  conversation.  Sometimes  they 
do.  Cowper,  talking  in  his  few  cheerful  mo¬ 
ments  with  Lady  Hesketb  or  Lady  Austin, 
must  have  been  a  delightful  companion.  So 
might  Wordsworth  have  proved  when  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  mountain  and  lake  stimulated  all 
that  was  best  in  him  ;  but  in  general  he  was 
too  self-centred,  too  prone  to  dwell  on  his 
own  poetry,  and  to  brood  over  his  own 
thoughts.  Did  he  not  leave  his  wife  on  their 
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wedding-day  to  write  a  sonnet  ?  And  yet  a 
more  truly  affectionate  husband  never  lived. 
The  best  of  his  friend  Southey’s  talk  is  to  be 
found  in  his  delightful  letters.  There  he  un¬ 
folds  his  feelings,  his  wishes,  bis  aspirations  ; 
and  although  letters  to  which  there  is  no  re¬ 
sponse  cannot  be  termed  conversation,  his 
have  all  the  ease  and  familiarity  of  table-talk. 
Neither  is  monologue  conversation  ;  and  when 
Coleridge,  as  his  habit  was,  spoke  on  without 
ceasing -^nd  many  of  his  listeners  wished  him 
to  speak  on  forever— his  wonderful  art  was 
very  distinct  from  that  of  the  brilliant  speaker 
who  gives  life  to  the  company  by  keeping  the 
ball  of  talk  rolling.  ”  Charles,”  he  once  said 
to  Lamb,  ”  did  you  ever  hear  me  preach?” 
“  I  never  heard  you  do  anything  else,”  was 
the'  reply.  “  There  is  no  metlmd  in  his  talk,” 
Carlyle  said  j“  he  preaches,  or  rather  solilo¬ 
quizes.”  But  Carlyle’s  estimate  of  the  poet, 
like  many  of  his  critical  judgments,  must  be 
taken  with  large  deductions.  ”  He  was,”  says 
Mr.  Dykes  Campbell,  “Coleridge’s  rival  in 
monologue,  and  ill  suited  for  the  part  of  '  pas¬ 
sive  bucket  ’  assigned  to  him  at  Highgate.” 
Another  of  Carlyle’s  rivals  was  Macaulay,  and 
the  “Bight  Honorable  Tom,’’  as  he  called 
him,  burst  out  on  the  first  occasion  of  their 
meeting  into  such  a  torrent  of  talk  that  the 
Chelsea  Philosopher  was  forced  to  sit  and 
suffer  in  silence.  Macaulay  may  have  been 
himself  sometimes  riled  in  a  like  fashion  by 
Sydney  Smith,  who  called  him  a  “book  in 
breeches,  ”  and  praised  him  for  bis  ”  occasional 
flashes  of  silence.” 

Scott,  unlike  Macaulay,  never  engrossed  the 
conversation.  One  of  the  greatest  of  men  of 
letters,  he  was  the  least  self-conscious,  and  in 
fireside  talk  was  as  free  from  all  assumption 
of  superiority  as  Prospero  after  he  had  broken 
his  staff.  Very  different  in  kind  was  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter’s  anecdotal  converse  from  the  impetuous 
vehemence  of  Landor,  who,  according  to  his 
friend  Southey,  talked  as  if  he  spoke  in 
thunder  and  lightning.”  Nothing  is,  indeed, 
more  remarkable  than  the  classical  sobriety- 
may  I  not  say  the  majestic  calm  ? — of  Landoi’s 
style  as  an  author,  and  the  unjust  and  extrava¬ 
gant  statements  which  burst  from  him  in  talk. 
His  *  ‘  Imaginary  Conversations’  ’  is  a  work 
full  of  noble  thoughts  expressed  in  the  purest 
language.  His  wisdom,  his  imagination,  his 
delicate  sense  of  beauty  in  life  and  Nature, 
give  to  these  pages  the  rarest  literary  flavor  ; 
his  talk  in  private  life  was  often  more  irritat¬ 
ing  than  agreeable.  Landor,  says  Mr.  Sidney 
Colvin,  “  had  two  personalities— an  inner  one. 
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go  to  speak,  disgaised  by  an  outer  ;  the  inner 
being  that  of  a  stately  and  benign  philoso¬ 
pher,  the  outer,  that  of  a  passionate  and  rebel¬ 
lions  schoolboy.” 

Lord  Tennyson,  the  greatest  poet  since 
Wordsworth,  who  lived  to  be  far  more  widely 
read  and  loved  than  his  Laureate  predecessor, 
was  the  most  attractive  of  companions  among 
bis  intimate  friends.  Even  Carlyle  has  no 
words  but  those  of  praise  forgone  of  the 
finest-looking  men  in  the  world.”  “His 
voice,”  he  wrote,  “is  musical,  metallic — fit 
for  loud  laughter  and  piercing  wail,  and  all 
that  may  lie  between  ;  speech  and  specula¬ 
tion  free  and  plenteous  ;  I  do  not  meet  in 
these  late  decades  such  company  over  a  pipe.” 
Tennyson’s  friend,  Fitzgerald,  also  expressed 
the  opinion  that  some  of  the  weightiest 
thoughts  of  the  poet  had  been  uttered  in  con¬ 
versation. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  men  of  letters  are 
not  better  talkers  than  those  engaged  in  the 
activities  of  life.  We  look  for  variety  in  con¬ 
versation,  and  this  we  cannot  always  get  from 
authors,  whose  minds  are  preoccupied.  The 
man  who  has  the  reputation  of  a  wit  in  society 
is  too  often  a  bore,  and  the  lion  of  the  season, 
when  brought  out  of  his  den  into  the  world, 
may  be  unable  to  roar.  Women,  being  less  care¬ 
ful  as  to  what  judgment  is  passed  upon  them, 
have  a  larger  freedom,  and  can  use  it  with  a 
grace  and  charm  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  sex. — Leisure  Hour. 

The  Covenamtebs  of  Old.— One  by  one,  to 
the  number  of  a  score,  the  Covenanters  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  part  of  the  muir  which  they 
had  chosen.  Lying  open,  its  merit  consisted 
in  the  treacherous  nature  of  the  bog  that  sur¬ 
rounded  it,  saturated  by  the  continual  out¬ 
pourings  of  a  stream  that  seemed  to  lose  it¬ 
self  in  the  maze  of  the  swamp,  yet  which  be¬ 
came  again  one  collected  stream  after  it  had 
passed  the  small  circle  of  land  upon  which 
the  Covenanters  now  stood.  Impassable,  ex¬ 
cept  by  a  small  bridge-like  ridge  that  wound 
intricately  in  the  passage  from  the  land  to 
what  they  called  “  Juok  Island,”  they  consid¬ 
ered  it  one  of  their  strongest  and  safest  meet¬ 
ing-places,  for,  if  attacked,  their  enemy  would 
rush  on  safe-looking  ground  “  like  hounds 
after  a  bit  o’  meat,  and  the  grun’,  as  tho’  i’ 
loathing,  would  open  underneath  their  feet, 
and  they  would  dwell  in  hell  for  evermore.” 

At  the  island  end  of  this  ridge,  or  bridge  as 
I  will  call  it,  stood  Dirk  Stark,  the  old  smith, 
whose  once  mighty  frame  was  now  weakened 


by  his  eighty  years,  but  who  still  was  the 
equal  of  any  man  breathing.  As  each  man 
came  across  he  stepped  up  to  Dirk,  and,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  pushed  his 
face  close  to  the  other.  This  was  the  safest 
password,  for  a  word  can  be  stolen,  but  fea¬ 
tures  never  ;  and  each  knew  that  in  the  right 
hand  of  the  smith  there  lurked  a  dirk,  ready 
to  spill  the  coward  blood  of  any  spy.  Each 
man  stood  steadfast  till  Dirk  said,  “It’s  yer- 
sell,  daurk  night,  ’  ’  then  dropped  into  the  group 
of  men  in  the  centre.  The  hour  fixed  had 
passed,  so  Dirk  joined  the  group,  and  another 
man  took  his  place,  and  still  another  was 
placed  on  the  outskirts  of  the  other  side. 
Then  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  proceed¬ 
ed  with.  Straining  his  eyes  over  the  muirland 
to  where  the  brow  of  a  neighboring  knowe 
swung  up  against  the  scarcely  blacker  sky,  the 
sentinel  at  the  bridge  stood  as  still  as  the  muir 
itself.  The  low-toned  conversation  went  on 
in  whispers  that  barely  reached  the  listener’s 
ears,  and  so  quiet  was  the  air  that  the  flap¬ 
ping  of  a  peesweep’s  wings  was  heard  ere  the 
sentinel  could  see  it  rising  up  against  the  sky. 

“  Somebody  comes  !”  he  called  to  the  group. 

“  Can  ye  see  him  ?”  asked  Dirk. 

“  No,  I  only  saw  the  birds  rising.” 

“Tell  us  whaun  ye  can  see  him,  then,” 
said  Dirk,  and  he  resumed  the  discussion  of 
the  meeting.  ^ 

.  The  sentinel  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  sweep  of 
the  hill,  and  all  seemed  as  before  ;  but  during 
the  talk  a  man  more  cunning  than  they  had 
crept  on  all-fours  over  the  ridge  of  hill,  and 
now  lay,  panting  softly,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  bridge.  When  his.  breathing  became 
easier  the  spy  resumed  his  direction,  and  like 
a  serpent,  squirmed  his  way  noiselessly  along 
the  bridge,  not  on  hands  and  knees  as  before, 
but  full  length  on  ground,  the  whole  move¬ 
ment  being  accomplished  by  a  muacular  work¬ 
ing  of  the  body  that  was  as  loathsome  to  see 
as  the  quivering  glide  of  the  adder.  Nearer 
and  nearer  the  spy  came  to  the  sentinel,  and, 
unwitting  the  nearness  of  his  danger,  the  lat¬ 
ter  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  hill  btow  as 
the  surest  mode  of  detecting  visitors  in  the 
darkness. 

The  spy  reached  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and, 
crawling  to  one  side,  lay  hid  in  the  tall  dank 
grass.  The  night  became  darker,  and  the  sen¬ 
tinel  knelt  down,  so  that  the  ridge  might  stand 
out  with  clearer  prominence  against  the  clear¬ 
er  sky.  A  slight,  scarcely  perceptible  rattle 
of  horses’  harness  reached  his  ears,  but  so 
faint  and  uncertain  that  he  knew  not  whether 
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to  call  or  not.  Decision  was  pnt  ont  of  his 
power,  however  ;  for,  ere  he  oonld  resist,  a 
hand  covered  his  month  and  an  arm  of  steel 
bent  back  his  head  till  the  hollow  crackle  of 
a  broken  neck  broke  ont  npon  the  stillness. 
The  spy  placed  his  hand  npon  the  man's  heart ; 
it  had  ceased  to  beat ;  and  he  laid  the  corpse 
down  and  took  his  place.  The  rattle  of  the 
harness  had  grown  londer,  and  in  the  panse 
of  the  meeting  Dirk  called  ont,  “  Ye’re  on  the 
look-oot,  Glen  ?” 

A*  richt,”  the  spy  answered,  in  low  mnf- 
fled  tones. 

Something  seemed  to  pnzzle  Dirk  for  a 
moment ;  then  he  asked,  “  That's  yon,  Glen, 
yeraell,  is’t  no  ?” 

“Ay,"  the  spy  answered,  in  the  same  low 
voice. 

“  Ganna  ye  speak  oot?"  Dirk  asked  ;  bnt 
even  as  he  said  the  words  the  clamor  of  har¬ 
ness  broke  ont,  and  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
appeared  some  monnted  men.  With  the 
quickness  of  ready  decision  Dirk  sprang  for 
the  spy  and  caught  him  by  his  cloak.  With 
an  adroit  movement  the  spy  rid  himself  of  it, 
and  turning  fled  over  the  bridge.  Dirkwonld 
have  pnrsned,  bnt  the  face  that  he  had  seen 
made  him  hold  np  his  hands  toward  heaven 
in  awfnl  agony. 

“  Oh,  my  son,  and  is  it  thon  ?’’  He  stood 
for  a  moment  as  though  life  had  departed, 
then  sprang  up  no  more  a  fafher,  bnt  only  a 
man.  “  Treachery  !  All  to  the  Brig  !  Man 
the  Brig,  or  we're  din  for  1”  be  called  ;  and 
obediently  the  men  rallied  to  bis  call.  When 
they  had  gathered  around  him  he  turned  to 
Dick  Delap  :  “  I  resign  the  leadership  of  this 
band  into  thy  hands."  Then  to  all :  “  God 
hath  made  me  a  Jonah  among  men.  My  son 
has  proved  a  traitor.  Therefore  I  go  out  from 
among  ye  till  he  is  dead.  Farewell !  May 
the  God  of  Israel  be  with  ye  this  night." 

He  sprang  across  the  bridge,  and  each  one 
that  he  left  thought  his  agony  had  made  him 
choose  this  mode  of  suicide,  for  three  dragoons 
blocked  the  other  end  of  the  bridge,  and  his 
fate  seemed  sudden  death.  Bnt  Providence, 
erstwhile  hard,  had  reserved  him  for  a  greater 
death  than  this,  so  that  when  he  charged,  with 
Ferrara  in  right  and  dirk  in  left  band,  among 
the  dragoons — a  fearsome  sight— the  first 
flinched,  and  flinching,  slipped  into  the 
slough  ;  the  second  delivered  his  blow  too 
soon — whereupon  the  smith  ran  in  upon  him 
and  finished  him  with  his  dirk  ;  and  the  third 
was  the  spy,  his  own  son,  who  fled  when  be 
saw  his  avenging  father.  In  an  agony  of  fear 


the  spy  ran  to  where  the  rest  of  the  dragoons 
were  massed,  and  in  his  fear  his  blade  slipped 
from  his  grasp.  Dirk  followed  close  at  his 
heels. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  though  the  moon 
had  now  appeared  she  was  hidden  almost  con¬ 
tinually  behind  the  dull  brown  clouds.  As 
the  two  men  came  to  within  twenty  yards 
from  the  dragoon  line  the  challenge  rang  ont 
— “  Halt  1  Who  goes  there  ?”  The  spy  dared 
not  stop,  and,  still  running,  answered, 
"  Friend  !" 

"  Stand,  friend!"  came  forth  the  challenge  ; 
and,  as  the  spy  made  another  step,  “  Bland  !" 
in  a  warning  tone,  accompanied  by  the  click  of 
a  lock.  Not  a  moment  was  left  to  decide  his 
fate.  Should  he  go  forward  and  risk  the 
shots,  or  should  he  turn  to  the  mercy  of  the 
father  he  had  so  often  cajoled  ?  Instinctively 
he  chose  the  latter,  and,  turning,  went  on  his 
knees  as  Dirk  came  within  his  reach. 

"  Father,"  the  son  said  in  pleading  tones, 
“  I  am  not  guilty.” 

"  Oh,  dinna  dee,  laddie,  wi’  a  lee  on  yer 
lips." 

(“  Answer,  friend — the  password  I”)  rang 
ont  the  challenge. 

“  Father,  I  wis  led  astray.” 

"  Faur  astray  whann  it  wis  against  God 
himsell." 

("  Answer,  friend — the  password  !”) 

"  Let  me  go,  father.” 

“  Ye  maun  dee.  Ye’re  too  black  tae  leeve.” 

(“  Guard  !  stand  to  your  arms  !”  sang  out 
the  captain  of  the  soldiers.) 

The  son  arose  and  tried  to  pass  the  father, 
bnt  the  latter  put  ont  his  strength  and  closed 
him  to  his  breast.  "  Let  me  go,  father  I” 
cried  the  son,  and  reached  for  his  poniard. 
The.father  held  him  in  his  left  arm  and  caught 
the  wandering  hand  in  his  right. 

(“  Answer,  or  we  fire  !”) 

"  Ob,  God,  help  ns  to  dee,  and  send  me  to 
hell  in  place  of  my  son.  For,  though  I  kill 
him,  he  is  my  son.” 

(“  Present  arms  !”) 

Will  ye  stand  strancht  like  a  man  if  I  leave 
go?"  asked  the  father.  Bnt  the  son  only 
gave  a  convulsive  jerk.  "  God  receive  our 
spir--” 

"  Fire  1”  Ten  shots  came  from  the  line, 
and  the  twain  lay  dead  upon  the  dank  grass. 
— Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

On  Gebman  Sociaubts. — Of  all  socialists  the 
Germans  are  those  from  whom  the  least  harm 
is  to  be  expected.  They  have  not  that  tend- 
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eaoj  to  fly  to  extreme  reyolationary  methods 
which  distinguishes  their  brethren  in  France 
and  other  countries.  Their  leaders,  Herr 
Bebel  and  Herr  Liebknecht,  have  repeatedly, 
both  in  Parliament  and  oat  of  it,  denied  the 
disloyalty  of  their  party  to  the  Grown,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  disbelieving  them.  The 
Germans  are  a  phlegmatic  slowly  moving  race, 
the  least  likely  in  the  world  to  have  recourse 
to  violence.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
their  socialism  is  nothing  more  probably  than  . 
a  pioas  aspiration.  If  a  man  is  discontented 
with  his  lot  and  the  existing  social  scheme, 
he  may  well  desire  to  change  them,  without 
dreaming  of  attempting  any  violent  revolu¬ 
tion.  M.  Guizot,  in  one  of  those  passages  in 
his  history  which  so  delight  a  Frenchman, 
elaborately  argues  that  in  France  the  acme  of 
civilisation  has  been  reached  ;  and  he  gives 
as  the  reason  why  Germany  has  lagged  be¬ 
hind,  that  there  “  the  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  has  always  moved  in  advance  of  the  so¬ 
cial  development,”  and  that  ”  the  human 
spirit  has  there  been  much  more  prosperous 
than  the  human  condition.”  There  maybe 
some  truth  in  this,  but  it  is  hardly  a  reason 
for  concluding  that  the  German  socialist  is  a 
very  dangerous  person.  The  French  socialist 
is  infinitely  more  so,  because  while  the  French 
mind  is  logical,  the  German  mind  is  not,  and, 
as  has  been  well  said,  it  is  logic  that  causes 
revolutions.  The  German  mind  is  of  the  type 
that  loves  to  bnild  imaginary  schemes,  and  to 
dream  dreams  of  the  regeneration  of  man¬ 
kind.  It  revels  in  views,  theories,  philosophi¬ 
cal  systems  and  ideas  ;  it  is  rather  tentative 
and  nebulous,  than  precise  and  well-defined. 
Dr.  Mansel,  in  allusion  to  the  pioneness  of 
the  German  to  indulge  in  vague  and  shadowy 
speculations,  has  described  bis  country  as 

The  land  which  produced  one  Kant  with  a  K, 
And  a  great  many  Cants  with  a  G. 

The  Frenchman  rashes  onward  to  conclu¬ 
sions  ;  the  German  feels  his  way.  Moreover 
the  German  socialist  can  plead  in  his  defence 
that  after  all  he  is  only  bettering  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  his  rulers.  As  has  already  been  ob¬ 
served  State  socialism  is  the  recognized  creed 
of  the  great  majority  of  influential  Germans. 
It  is  notorious  that  Bismarck  himself  used  to 
take  counsel  of  that  eminent  socialist  Las- 
salle.  The  reigning  Emperor  is  credited  with 
having  much  the  same  ideas,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  wishes  to  become  known,  as  his  great 
prototype  before  him,  as  a  true  King  of  the 
Beggars.  At  least  it  seemed  to  be  so  when 


he  summoned  the  International  Labor  Con¬ 
ference  to  Berlin. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  oppressive  pol¬ 
icy  is  altogether  beside  the  mark.  If  there  is 
any  lesson  to  be  learned  from  past  experience 
it  is  this,  that  such  methods  of  suppression 
must  always  prove  abortive.  The  Emperor 
and  bis  ministers  cannot  be  ignorant  of  this  ; 
but  for  some  reason  which  foreigners  are  un¬ 
able  to  divine  the  socialist  spectre  seems  to 
-have  thrown  them  into  an  ecstasy  of  fear. 
Ever  since  the  founding  of  the  empire  this 
fear  has  been  present  more  or  less  to  those  in 
authority  in  Germany.  Even  Moltke  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said  that  there  was  more  to  be 
feared  from  the  socialists  than  from  any  for¬ 
eign  foe.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the 
present  Emperor,  when  swearing  in  recruits, 
has  warned  them  that  some  day  they  might 
be  ordered  to  shoot  down  their  fellow-coun¬ 
trymen.  General  Schellendorf,  the  Minister 
of  War,  speak'ng  lately  in  the  Beichstag, 
threatened  the  socialists  with  the  use  of  mili¬ 
tary  force  ;  and  the  other  day  at  DUsseldorf 
Baron  von  der  Horst,  the  new  Home  Minis¬ 
ter,  exhorted  his  hearers  to  heal  all  political 
and  religions  strife,  in  order  to  unite  against 
the  common  foe.  It  is  possible  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  ministers  may  have  some  secret  infor¬ 
mation  which  would  justify  such  language 
and  such  a  coarse  of  policy.  It  may  be  that 
they  have  reason  to  believe  that  among  the 
more  harmless  social  theorists  some  anarchists 
and  criminals  have  taken  shelter,  and  are 
making  use  of  the  socialist  machinery  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  own  nefarious  ends.  If  that  be  so, 
it  is  perhaps  but  an  act  of  simple  prudence  to 
strike  a  blow  which  cannot  nicely  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  To 
attempt  to  crush  the  thought  of  man  is  but  to 
throw  the  people  back  into  the  furnace  of 
their  sullen  discontents,  to  sow  the  ground 
with  dragon’s  teeth.  It  is  upon  the  tomb¬ 
stone  of  the  martyr  that  the  assassin  whets 
his  dagger. — Macmillan’s  Magazine. 

Fbom  Golf  to  Faille  MAnxE. — The  game 
of  pall-mall,  that  gives  its  name  to  th^  thor¬ 
oughfare  which  is  built  on  the  ground  where 
the  pastime  attained  its  greatest  celebrity,  is 
second  to  none  in  point  of  fame.  It  was  an 
offshoot  of  golf  and  the  predecessor  of  croquet, 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  changed  out 
of  recognition  in  the  course  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  from  its  grandparent.  If  one  can  imag¬ 
ine  an  intermediate  stage  between  golf  and 
croquet,  one  has  pall  mall  ;  but  it  most  un- 
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fortanately  happens  that  the  rales  of  the  game 
as  it  was  actually  played  have  not  been  hand¬ 
ed  down  to  us.  Even  the  implements  of  the 
game  would  have  been  outside  modem  ken 
but  for  a  happy  accident  that  hfty  years  ago 
revealed  a  pair  of  old  mallets  and  a  ball  most 
appropriately  entombed  in  the  roof  of  a  house 
in  Fall  Mall  itself.  The  mallets,  which  may 
be  seen  at  the  British  Museum,  are  like  those 
still  used  at  croquet,  except  that  they  are 
carved  at  the  bottom  in  order  that  the  ball 
might  be  raised  from  the  ground  for  one  par¬ 
ticular  stroke,  while  the  balls  are  of  the  same 
material  as  croquet  balls— namely,  boxwood 
— but  smaller.  Pall-mall  was  played  in  an 
alley  half  a  mile  in  length  and  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  being  hollowed  in  the  centre  and  per¬ 
fectly  smooth,  with  a  low  wooden  border. 
Distributed  over  the  ground  were  iron  arches, 
which  varied  in  regard  to  number  and  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  different  developments  of  the 
game.  Through  these  arches  the  ball  had  to 
be  driven,  the  object  being  to  accomplish  the 
whole  distance  in  the  fewest  possible  number 
of  strokes.  Thus  the  connection  between  golf 
and  croquet  is  apparent.  So  far  the  game 
was  easy  enough  ;  but  the  tribulations  of  the 
player  were  reserved  for  the  end  of  his  journey, 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  perform  a  feat 
that  demanded  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
skill,  by  driving  the  ball  through  an  iron  ring, 
called  “  the  pass,*’  which  was  raised  from  the 
ground  and  suspended  from  a  pole— a  difficult 
stroke,  which  certainly  called  for  an  amount 
of  adroitness  that  is  beyond  anything  needed 
in  modern  games.  What  penalty  attached  to 
failure  in  performing  this  extraordinary  feat 
is  only  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Pall-mall  was  a  fashionable  amusement  in 
France,  and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
in  England  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  who  men¬ 
tions  it  among  the  exercises  that  he  consid¬ 
ered  proper  for  his  son  Henry.  This  young 
prince  had  a  pretty  wit,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  story,  which  also  testifies  to  the 
connection  between  pall-mall  and  golf 
“  The  prince  was  playing  at  goff,  a  play  not 
unlike  to  pall-mall,  and  was  about  to  strike 
the  ball,  when  one  standing  by  said  to  him, 

‘  Beware  you  hit  not  Master  Newton,’  where¬ 
with  he,  drawing  back  bis  band,  said,  ‘  Had  I 
done  so  I  bad  but  paid  my  debts.’  ”  In  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  game 
was  practised  in  that  portion  of  St.  James’s 
Fields  which  is  now  called  Pall  Mall.  Charles 
II.  was  a  frequent  and  enthusiastic  player, 


and  at  his  restoration,  several  houses  having 
been  erected  on  the  old  ground,  be  had  an 
avenue  in  St.  James’s  Park  prepared  as  a 
mall,  which  name  it  still  bears.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  word  “  Mall,” 
which  became  commonly  applied  to  the 
ground,  originated  from  the  mallet  with  which 
the  game  was  played,  while  “  Pall”  took  its 
name  from  the  ball.  The  numberless  modifi¬ 
cations  that  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
process  of  development  from  golf  to  pall  mall 
it  is  impossible  to  trace,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  game  was  gradually  transformed 
into  croquet  likewise  remains  a  mystery.  Cot- 
grave,  in  his  Dictionary,  1632,  says  :  “  Faille 
Maille  is  a  game  wherein  a  round  box  bowl  is 
with  a  mallet  struck  through  a  high  arch  of 
iron,  standing  at  either  end  of  an  alley,  which 
be  that  can  do  in  the  fewest  blows,  or  at  the 
number  agreed  on,  wins.”  Evidently  in  this 
older  form  of  the  game  the  suspended  ring 
had  not  been  introduced.  But  the  game  as  it 
was  played  in  the  days  of  its  popularity  had 
much  to  recommend  it.  Even  more  skill  was 
required  for  it  than  for  golf,  and  it  gave  no 
less  exercise.  In  these  days  when  there  is  a 
tendency  toward  a  revival  in  croquet,  and 
golf  is  of  paramount  interest,  those  who  ap- 
preciate  variety  in  their  exercises  might  do 
worse  than  attempt  a  resuscitation  of  the  once 
popular  pastime  that  combined  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  both.— -Badminton  Magazine. 

Laboe  Caboo.— One  of  the  largest  cargoes  on 
record  was  that  brought  by  the  Oeorgic  on 
her  maiden  voyage  from  New  York  to  Liver¬ 
pool.  In  addition  to  750  cattle,  9000  sheep, 
and  3000  quarters  of  beef,  she  brought  136,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  90,000  bushels  of  corn,  and 
2000  sacks  of  flour.  Besides  these  she  had 
550  bales  of  cotton,  1800  bags  of  oilcake,  180Q 
cases  of  oatmeal,  1700  boxes  of  bacon,  300 
barrels  of  provisions,  9000  packages  of  lard, 
3900  barrels  of  resin,  700  barrels  of  glucose, 
1000  cases  of  canned  goods,  300  packages  of 
soap,  400  barrels  of  wax,  300  barrels  of  bark 
extract,  1000  barrels  of  lubricating  oil,  100 
tons  of  wood,  3000  packages  of  acetate  of 
lime,  150  barrels  of  oxide  of  zinc,  and  10,000 
packages  of  cooperage  stock.  As  the  Georgic 
is,  we  suppose,  good  for  a  dozen  trips  a  year, 
a  simple  sum  in  arithmetic  will  show  what 
she  is  likely  to  be  responsible  for,  and  prob¬ 
ably  enlarge  the  views  of  a  few  of  ns  as  to 
what  a  multitude  of  miscellanea  is  included 
under  that  innocent-looking  word  ”  imports.” 


